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LIFE OF THE WIZARD 
Michael Scott, 


Few names are surrounded with 
such an air of mystery and romance 
as that of the wizard Michael Scott ; 
and it is, perhaps, rather an ungrate- 
ful task to strip this distinguish- 
ed magician of his robes of gramarie, 
and to restore him to those sober re- 
gions which belong to authentic his- 
tory, and which are peopled with more 
common-rate philosophers. But, af- 
ter the severer hand of biography has 
removed from the canvas all the rich- 
er colours in which the credulity of 
the vulgar and the imagination of the 
last and greatest of the minstrels have 
invested him, it is some consolation to 
think that there will still be left the 
picture of no ordinary man. 

Michael Scott, or, as he is some- 
times denominated, Michael Mathe- 
maticus, was born in Scotland about 
the year 1214,* in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Alexander ITI., 
one of the most brave and able mo- 
narchs who ever sat on the Scottish 
throne. Mackenzie informs us that 
the place of his birth was Balwirie, 
his paternal residence, in the shire of 
Fife, + and he refers, not only to the 
works of Dempster and Boece, but to 
the more authentic pages of Leslie, as 


his authority for this assertion. It 


* Dem says he died in the year 
1291, having lived to extreme old age.— 
Hist. Eceles. B. xii. p. 494. Niceron says 
he died in 1291, aged about 77.—Vol. 
XV. p. 95. 

+ Mackenzie, Vol. I. p. 197. 


is, however, to be classed among the 
many inaccuracies of this biographi- 
cal writer. Boece only remarks, that 
Michael Scott was reckoned “ the 
most learned physician of his age, and 
during his lifetime, on account of such 
knowledge, beloved and_ patronized 
both by Alexander King of Scotland 
and Edward I. of England.” Demp- 
ster simply transcribes the passage 
in Boece,“ and the more classic 
volume of Leslic+ contains only a 
general encomium on the various ta- 
lents of Michael Scott as a physician, 
an astronomer, and a magician. Not 
one of these historians have added a 
single syllable from which we may 
form even a conjecture of the birth- 
place of this remarkable man; and 
the learned Niceron, when he follow- 
ed the authority of Mackenzie, and 
brought him into the world at Bal- 
wirie, in the county of Fife, was not 
aware of the perfection to which this 
author had carried the science of con- 
jectural biography. + 


* Dempster, indeed, so far from assign- 
ing to Michael an extraction from the Scotts 
of Balwiric, affirms that his name has been 
misunderstood ; that he is not to be called 
Michael Scott, but Michael the Scot. 
*¢ Cognomentum etiam Scoti non est fami- 
liz sed nationis.”’ 

tT Leslaei Hist. B. vi. p. 220. 

¢ The mistake of Mackenzie has been 
transcribed by Dr Henry, in the 8th vo- 
lume of his History of Britain, p. 220. 
He also quotes Dempster as his authority. 
It is thus that error is perpetuated by in- 
dolence, for neither Mackenzie, Niceron, 
nor Henry, could have consulted Demp- 
ster without a their mistake. 
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Lite of Michael Sent. 


Michael, alchough rotber=y 
ists for mo the 

Scotchman. fect rests the 
of the Bale * I: 
true, Pineas t acd Le- 
bave bekily affirmed thet be wos 
Englishman, born im the county 
of Drarinem yet the ule spoesrs from 
the Grst to have beem discredited br 
every writer & im mest 
be cussed the and 

t2bies which have been pro- 
Pacate! bs these acters. 

is stid from has enmisest 
years to have devoted to the 
esitvanen ef th: bas 
native country, however, be could re- 
ceive nothing bot tee bors rudiments 
of his education, 2s Scotiznd did mt 
pomess ai this period az any pubic s- 
mimeries for the of yourn. 
The casual lessous ef some learmed 
tTacuk, and, perhaps, an ismodectun 
the Emit ted Ebrary of his const, 
composed all the advantaces the 


tare asuonemer and magican could 


exjoy at home, 2nd for higher and 
mare regular instruction i: was neces- 
tary to seek the universttics of the 


sister country, and the school: of 


Frence and Italy. 

The University of Oxford at this 
time enjoyed a very high reputation. 
It had heen exdowed as 25 
the ninth century by the Great Al- 
fred. At a later pericd, Henry II. 
und Richard I had conferred upen it 
some extraordinary privileges, acd 
under the subsequent reign ef Jobn, 

at the beginning of the dhivecenth cen- 
tury, 3000 students were coutsined 

within its colleges. Henry LiL, ai- 
thoach i in other respects a weak mo- 


narch, and deficient m that emergy of 


charecter which his turbulent king- 
dom required, was a munificent pa- 


tron of the university. New colleces 


were erected, additional immunities 
granted by pontifical end regal boun- 
ty, and Oxford. in the words of Ma- 
thew Paris, became the seeond school 
of the church in Ewrope. 


To this famous university Michael 


Scoet repaired, where be deveord him. 


wish mtewse application w 
scoiical parsarcs. 


Although, im this dark perind of he 
Maddie Aces, scarcely amy studies 
serving the mame cf real 
weve celtwated ether Oxéri « 
elsewhere, yet, the mudst of the jae 
gos ef the schelsstic philosophy. the 
poeriiities which imfested the scxness 
o¢ etics and physics, and many other 
branches of Maguirr. some Teil 
knowledge was to be found, and ue 

love of truth and the spirit of imvexi- 
green, sithoarh misdirected. wes 
shed. it was thes the de 
stady of practical astrememy im these 
the coctrimes amd made subserviert » 
the purposes of judictal astrolegy, ed 
to accurate. examination ef the 
chances m the pesitaems and corjax- 
tiems of the heavenly budiies, to 2 use 
of the quadrazt and ether escremom:- 

e2l imstramests, and t am ardent cul- 
tivation of the sister sciemce of reome- 
trr.* 

“At the time when Michael Set: 
became a student of the University of 


only Latin,+ and although move 
hy Greek, bet the Hebrew 
the Arabic, the sciences of logic, of 


Weed, Hist Vol ie 


2 
populzr. We learn this from the 
Bacon,—2 very extrordinrry 
Woe ee | who spnesrs to have possessed 
ef that freedom of thought, thzt pas- 
See tempt for the received systems of 
losophy, which re-appeared | 
four centuries afterwards in his | 
| mnamestke, Lord Verulam. To 
amongst the pursuits which wer 
feshionable at this time, the study of 
lar and lecturer at Oxford was Eom 
i Rrche, who became aiter wards 
of Canterbury. One of bis disciples 
Reger Bacon. Ryche, according to 
| read the Elenchs ef Aristotle. Bracte®, 
euther the (onsmetudmes 
Greathead, or Grosteste, Bishop 
Michael medicus sefionc Scofus cle- Reger Bacon,—are te be 
2 TISSIINWS sui temporis philosophus, mathe- bered amongst the most celebrated 
maticus, et astrologus.—Balazus, iol. 120. porary schelars at the period when 
Ra + Puseus, p. 374. Scott must have studied at the aniverst?- 
> Leland ce Script. Britt. Vol. + Henry's History, Vol. VILL. 
| 254 1. 


in the of meta. 


taco his Geminions, amd tt was 


which was spemt im fitting cart am ex- 
peuitiom te the Holy Land, bed issued 


net fem the Exchequer the 
bar the Lberstorr of the 
sopher. 

The University of wes Des- 
sessed at this of very bi 
viegss. The jurisdiction of the civil 
magestrate Gd mot extend over the 
immense body of ecclesiastical stu- 
dents; and the un punished arrecance 
pf these young clerks, ss they were 
called, led frequently te seriaus com- 
motions net only between the citizens 
and the University, bat betweem the 
HS>rent sects and nations of the stu- 
Sents themselves. Hostile bamners 
were borre by the armies of the con- 
tendr 5 the habit 
of student, and 
armour of Aristodle, were exchanged 
far more sanguinary weapoms, and 
blood was spilt, and lives were lest, 
befare these scholastic fends could be 
appeased. + 

In the midst of these commetions, 
however, we know that philowpby 
and the sciences were very ardently 
cultivated, and Michael Scott segnir- 
ed at this periad that remarkable 
knowledge of the Latin and Arsbie 
languages, which afterwan’s enibled 
him to become the translator of the 
works of Aristotle from the Arabic 
version of Avicenna and A rerroes. 

After having cempleted his studies 
at Oxford, he repaired, according to 
the custom of that age, te the Univer- 


* “ Sed scientia experimentalis, (says 
Reger Bacoa in bis Opus Majus, p 472) 
Devi per secreta secretorum Amstotsils pro- 

aurum pen salum vigint guaiuer 


graduam, sed ct quuiraginia 
volumus.” 


quantum 
{ Mathew Paris, sub anno 1236, page 
225. Ibid. page 355. 


Boron and Scott were bern 


beet the ame periad. teth sndied 


sty of Paris. is probable, thas, in 


persarts. Sech wes the exthusisen 
wh which Michse! Scott devoted 
whole at Parts, to the scence 
of that he becuse teown 
there by the ocadermmic ot 
M the Mathematician + Heom 
pixed siso to the study of 
ered lecters and of divimity, and after 
cuimed in these faculties 
revetation, he received the dew 
gre: of doctor in thevlecr. § Jehan Be- 
comtherpras, om Encish (Curmedire 
Friar, who wale crest ecise in bis 
dar, end obtained at Paris the 
pous title ef the Resclute Noctor_# and 
Prince of the Awerreists, has distin~ 
guished Blicheel in ome of bis works 
an eminent theolectzn. 
iT we my jodce from the works 
‘ch be soon sfter geve t the werld, 
this singaler msn had spphed hime}, 
bis academical career st Paris, 
net enty to mathematics and theolacr, 
‘det in a pertieclar miner fo estrolp~ 
. to chewistrr, and to medicine. 
After bsving acquired at Paris this 
hich repetation, he de termined to 
coutinut his travels, and visited many 
countries and derrved Univer. 
sities.°* Amongst these he first sought 


Bocem wes bern im the rear 1214, and 
ing p 36», and died ia 
the 12:34. Anthoey Weed, however, 
who 3 mer anthony, 
that the i2>2 was the pear ef bus death, 
Hist. Oxon. L 7 lekad & 
of 2 mistake, when he statey 
that he died in the 1248, and Tanaer hes 
age Leland’s errer. 
+ The t:arted Bularus, the historian of 
the University of Paris, has celebrated him 
in bas Catahwrae of IRustrious Academi- 


lil. p Jel. 
Buiaus, Vel. 11. p. 
N “ Tandem factus 
in Facukate nomen decusgue 


wagnum 
sibi compararit.” Buleas, Vol. Ul. 


°° Pitseus, p. 374 


~ 


of amd of chemi- 
> 
This best emcbraced within its 
pact which wor wot only at 
mest learee® men in the st Oxford, tech ther an- 
was also the select of roval po~ Gemmical e@ecotion at Porix, 
TERT toe LEAT. 
ereetest of iz 
Shen currestiy believed. that the cob 
; 
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the far famed College of Padua, and 
such appears.to have been the im- 
ression .there created by his ta- 
ents, that his essays in the science of 


judicial astrology were no longer, as 


in France, confined within the walls 
of the University ; his fame became 
noised abroad, and he began to pub- 
lish to the world those predictions of 
future events which were remember~ 
ed in later times with awe and re- 
verence in Italy, * Villani, a historian, 
who wrote long after the reputed pro- 
phet was gathered to his fathers, re- 
cords a prediction of Michael Scott’s, 
which . declares had been rigidly 
fulfilled, and Dante has given him, 
in his character of a magician, a con- 
spicuous place in his Inferno.+ 

From Italy, still untired in the pur- 
suit of those limited stores of know- 
ledge which the benighted state of 
philosophy afforded to the student of 
the thirteenth century, he made his 
way into Spain, then partly in the 
possession of the Arabians, but which, 
under these Mussulman conquerors, 
was at this time certainly the most 
enlightened portion of Europe. 

Here, that he might perfect himself 
in the knowledge of the language, and 
become acquainted with the philoso- 
phy of this remarkable people, he re- 
paired to Toledo, of which the uni- 
versity was then highly celebrated, 
especially for the cultivation of the 
occult sciences.t ‘This was a line of 
study which, from the part he had al- 


ready assumed as a magician and a. 


prophet in Italy, must have been pe- 
culiarly agreeable to him, but it was 
by no means exclusively pursued. 
On the contrary, he began and con- 


cluded at Toledo a work, which, if 


we consider the period when it was 
written, was certainly of an uncom- 
mon and laborious nature, a transla- 
tion from the Arabic into Latin of 
Aristotle’s nineteen books on the His- 
tory of Animals. § : 

At the head of the Saracenic philo- 
sophy at this period was placed the 
famous Averroes, the father of the 
sect of the Averroists, remarkable for 
his voluminous commentaries upon 


* Villani Libro Decimo C. V. p. 195. 

+ Dante Inferno, Canto XX. 

+ Daniel Morley, a student of Oxford, 
as early as the year 1185, had studied the 
mathematical sciences at Toledo in Spain. 
§ Anthony Wood, p. 287, Vol. I. Note 5.” 


the works -and passionate adherence 
to the doctrines of Aristotle. 1¢ is 
not improbable, that the high reputa. 
tion which Michael brought into 
Spain, assisted by a congenial passion 
in both for the same studies, ma 
have led to a meeting between Aver. 
roes and the Scottish Wizard; be. 
sides, Averroes was an inhabitant of 
Cordova,* which had been long, in the 
fame and the numbers of its philoso. 
phers, historians, and poets, the first 
city in Spain, and it is difficult to be. 
lieve, that Michael should have left 

‘oledo without visiting the most 
learned man of the most learned uni- 
versity in the country. If these two 
remarkable men did meet, the trans. 
lation from Aristotle may have been 
undertaken at the request of his Ara- 
bian disciple. But this is entirely con. 
jectural, and is not supported by any 
direct authority. 

Be this as it may, the learned of 
the western world were now made ac- 
quainted, for the first time, in a Latin 
translation, with any considerable 
work of the great founder of the Pe- 
ripatetic school, but the time was now 
at hand when Aristotle was destined 
to find an illustrious patron, and 
Michael Scott to become an instru- 
ment of a still more general dissemi« 
nation of his writings. This patron 
was the Emperor Frederic the Se- 
cond, who, although engaged in 
those projects of ambition which 
brought him into the eye of the 
world chiefly in the character of a 
conqueror, had yet found leisure to 
devote himself to science and philoso- 
phy, and was then universally regard- 
ed as the most learned prince in Eu- 
rope. + J 

Frederic was not only himself a 
scholar and an author. He was 3 
munificent supporter of letters. He 
had founded many new schools 


* Casiri, Vol. 1. p. 184. 

+ Henry, Hist. Yo VIII. p. 221. 

See Menckenius, Biblioth. Viror. Mili- 
tia ac scriptis illustrium, p. 208. Cuspi- 
nianus in libro de Casaribus, p. 419, thus 
speaks of him: “ Multarum linguarum 
peritus ac simul eruditus. Latinam, Gre- 
cam, Saracenicam, Gallicam, et 
cam, linguam optime callens: 
wrote a work De Arte Venandi cum A 
bus, which Arnoldus calls “ enna 
monumentum eruditionis singularis et 
ingenii.” 
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throughout his dominions, and had 
restored to splendour many academies 
which had fallen into decay ; he en- 
couraged the resort of the most cele- 
brated scholars to his court, and that 
these learned men might derive their 
philosophical opinions from the purest 
sources, he now determined to pro- 
cure correct and genuine translations 
of Aristotle, the father of philoso- 
hy. 

" The great difficulty was to find 
scholars who were ready and able to 
become labourers in this great under- 
taking. For its accomplishment, to 
use an expressive legal phrase, there 
was no copia peritorum. The only 
man in Europe who had already trans- 
lated a part of Aristotle was Michael 
Scott, and we need not wonder that 
we soon find him at the imperial 
court, promoted to the office ot As- 
trologer to Frederic, and occupying 
the first place amongst the scholars 
to whom he entrusted his new de- 
sign. 

One great difficulty presented itself, 
a difficulty which, as far as accuracy 
is to be regarded as the first requisite 
in a translation, ought to have ap- 
peared insuperable. A Greek author 
was to be translated, and the translators 
were ignorant of the Greek language, 
which was then almost wholly extinct 
in the west of Europe. Recourse was, 
therefore, to be had to the Arabic ver- 
sions of Aristotle, which had been 
made by the Mahometan philosophers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and from these was to be completed, 
under the eye of the Emperor, this 
new Latin translation, intended to 
enlighten and improve the philosophic 
world of the thirteenth century. 

A singular history might be writ- 
ten, (and how large a portion in the 
moral history of our species would it 
embrace!) of the fate and fortunes 
of the philosophy of the Stagirite, of 
the many barbarous doctrines it has 
inculeated, and more barbarous lan- 
guages in which it has spoken through 
the long period of the middle ages, 
till we arrive at the brilliant «ra of. 
its revival in the Peripatetic school of 
Italy. ‘The attempt of Frederic forms 
a middle and prominent era in the 
annals of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
and, indeed, in the history of human 
knowledge. From the seventh to the 
twelfth century, letters were in the 
lowest state of decline, and during 
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those forgotten ages which preceded 
the rise of the scholastic philosophy, 
nothing could be more deplorable 
than the thick darkness which overs 
spread the face of Europe.* But phi- 
losophy and literature, in their exile 
from the west, found a retreat at the 
Muhomedan courts of Bagdat and Cor- 
dova. ‘To Arabia and to Spain, where 
the precious sparks of science were 
still preserved, was Frederic, the great 
literary patron of the thirteenth 
century, obliged to turn his eyes, 
when he thought of reviving the 
school of Aristotle, and it will be ne- 
cessary for a few moments to consider 
the condition of the scientific world 
of Arabia, that we may be able to dis- 
cover the extent of the obligation 
which is due by Europe to the scheme 
of the Emperor, and to the efforts of 
Michael Scott. 

We know that the arms of the Ara- 
bian Califs had triumphed over the 
liberties of Greece, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, when as yet 
unvisited by any love of literature or 
passion for philosophy, the Com- 
manders of the Faithful permitted 
to their followcrs only two subjects 
of study,—the sword and the Ko- 
ran. At this period the fate of 
letters and philosophy was truly 
disastrous, They had banished 
with violence from their ancient and 
chartered seats amongst the Chris- 
tians, and they were expelled by re- 
ligion and by state policy from the 
dominions of the Califs. Even the 
use of the Greek language was abo- 
lished by a royal decree of Walid, the 
predecessor of Almansor, + and from 
the period of the seventh century till 
the days of Alraschid, no book writ- 
ten in Greek was to be found through- 
out the wide extent of the Arabian 
empire. But the very measure which 
had been intended to extinguish be- 
came the cause of the revival of the 
Grecian philosophy. 

In consequence of this public pros 
scription of their original language, 
the works of a few Greek authors were 
translated into Syriac or Arabic, and af- 
ter this moral eclipse which overspread 
the world of science and philosophy 
during the seventh and eight centu- 
ries, a more auspicious dawning be- 
gan to be perceived upon the acces- 


* Brucker, Vol. II. p. 700. 
+ Brucker, Vol. IIL. p. 22. - 
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sion of the house ef the Abassides. * 
Almansor, the second Calif of this 
race, was himself a theologian and an 
astronomer ; high rewards were pro- 
mised by him to those learned men 
who should translate into Arabic the 
writings of the Greeks upon philoso- 
phy, astronomy, or the mathematics, 
and oli Homer, destined ever to be the 
last forgotten in the wreek and the first 
to be remembered in the revival of let- 
ters, again raised his head and sung the 
story of Troy ma Syrian translation. + 
The Arabian philosophers appear to 
have been still teo ignorant of the 
Greek tongue to accomplish the wishes 
of the Calif, but his Christian sub- 
jects of Syria were familiar with this 
noble language, and they immediately 
began to translate the Greek writers, 
not into the Arabic, but into the Sy- 
riac. ‘These efforts of Almansor were 
ardently seconded by his successor, 
the well known Haroun Alraschid, 
whose munificent patronage was es 

cially extended to poetry, and who, 
in the words of an Arabic historian,} 
never walked abroad without a hun- 
dred wise men in his train. But the 
ardour and universality of Arabian 
genius, and all the enthusiastic gene- 
rosity of Arabian patronage, were not 
seen in their full glory till the Cali- 
fate of Almamon, son of Alraschid,§ 
aud the Augustus of the East. On 
the accession of this prince, a few 
Greek authors had been already trans- 
lated into the Syriac, the vernacular 
language of his capital of Bagdat, but 
these were little studied by the Ara- 
bians, and the Calif having called a 
solemn assembly of the wisest doctors 
in his dominions, commanded them 
to recite the names of the most cele- 
brated Greek, Persian, Chaldean, and 
Egyptian writers on philosophy and 


* Brucker, Vol. Ifl. p. 20. 

+ Theopkilus quidam Christianus A- 
rabs, ex secta Maronitica homo elegantiori 
literatura imbutus, duos Homeri libros de 
excidio urbis Llii e lingua Graca in Syria- 
cam verterat. Abulfaraius Dynast. LX, 
sms, quoted in Brucker, Vol. IL]. p. 
See also on the subject of these Syriac 
versions of the Greek writers, Renaudot 
de version. Arab. Fabricii Bib. Greca, 
Tom. I. p. 814. Also Fabricii Bibliotheca 
_Greca, Tom. XII. p. 246. 


20. 


§ Casiri, Vol. I. p. 239. Brucker, Vol. 
p. 34 
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saries were then dispatched to _ 
Armenia, and Egypt, negotiation; 
were opened with the inces in whose 
dominions the envied volumes were 
to be found, the treasures af the Calif 
were willingly expended in the pur- 
chase of immense bales of science and 
philosophy, and the camels of the de. 
sert groaned in their way to Bagdat 
beneath the unwonted weight of Aris. 
totle, Galen, and Hippocrates. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
it was amongst the Christian Arabs,* 
of whom a body composed of converts 
from the different tribes had ted 
themselves from the followers of the 
prophet, and seized some strong for- 
tresses near Hiram, that there now 
arose the two greatest revivers of 
Greek literature, John Mesue of 
Damascus, and Honainus ben Isaac. 
Mesue, who was physician to the 
Emperor, was commanded to super- 
intend and direct the labours of that 
association of learned men, to whom 


the translation of the Greek authors 


was committed ;+ but it is to Honain 
ben Isaac, whose knowledge of the 
lan e, and acquaintance with the 
silleae hy of Greece, is universally 
Siietitadl to have been profound, that 
Arabia then acknowledged, and Eu- 
rope still owes, the deepest obligations. 
Honainns was a Christian Arab phy- 
sician, a poet and an orator. He de- 
livered prelections upon the Greek 
language, composed poems both in 
Greek and in Arabic, and was a most 
yoluminous writer on medical sub- 
jects. But encouraged by the ardour 
and munificence of Almamon, he soon 
devoted himself wholly to translation ; 
under his instructions a band of em- 
nent disciples arose, who emulated 
the example of their master, and from 
this school issued those translations 
of the Greek philosophers and mathe- 
maticians, which have assisted the la- 
bours, and called forth the acimiration, 
ef our most eminent modern 
To Honainus, therefore, with 


propriety, was committed the task of 


* Brucker, Vol. LI. 28 
+ Brucker, Vol. p. 35. 
dern Oriental scholars as Casiri 
nandot have been 

acquaintance as 
Graca, Lib. Il. v4 p- 861. -Casitl, 
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making the first Arabie translation of 
Aristotle, and. if we are to believe an 
Eastern biographer, we are indebted 
for this great undertaking to an ex- 
traordinary nocturnal vision,“ in 
which the Stagirite himself appeared 
under the form of a venerable old 
man, and revealed his great and for- 
gotten name to the Commander of the 
Faithful. This version of the father 
of the Peripatetic school, by the un- 
wearied diligence of Honainus, and 
the co-o ion of many learned men 
who assisted him, was soon brought 
to a conclusion, + an event which, in 
its effects upon the future history of 
philosophy, was deeply felt, and 
which, when we regard it with all its 
train of fatal and of favourable conse~ 
quences, it is difficult to say whether 
we ought to condole with, or to con- 
gratulate mankind. To Honainus we 
also owe a translation of the works of 
Plato, Galen, and Hippocrates. t The 
example of the Calif himself, who was 
passionately addicted to the study of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and also 
deeply versed in the science of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, had a very ge- 
neral effect upon the character of his 
subjects, ‘* and of his successors ;”§— 
“a rich and flourishing harvest of sci- 
ence and erudition, to use the words 
of the great historian, of philosophy, 
was seen waving in every corner of 
the Saracen dominion,” and no mosque 
was founded, no temple dedicated to 
the Prophet, which could not boast of 
its accompanying school, where the 
principles of science and philosophy 
were promulgated to crowds of wil- 
ling and enthusiastic disciples. But 
Almamon, although almest in eve- 
ry respect a liberal and enlightened 
Prince, was, in one great feature of 
his character, an Arab at heart. He 
early cherished an idea of the .exclu- 
sive superiority of his own language 
to every other in the world, and it is 
deeply to be regretted that: he was led 
by this foolish prejudice to destroy, 
as soon as they were translated, the 
invaluable Greek originals of those 
very works, whose shadows in their 


Osbaia, quoted in Brucker, Vol. 
Cosi, Volpe 
Casitiy Vol. 1. 302, 238, 234. 
Brucker, Hist, Phil. p. 33. Vol. ELI. 
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Arabian, copies he kept with super~ 
stitious care." These early and.gene« 
rous efforts of philosephy, which 
gan in the eighth and ninth centuries 
under Almansor, Alrashid, and Al- 
mamon, were seconded by the n- 
age, and often by the example, of a 
long line of Mussulman Princes, and 
the schools of Bagdat, Cufa, and Bas- 
sora, continued to flourish, and science 
and literature to distinguish them- 
selves amongst the Arabians by many 
splendid exertions, till the seminaries 
of learning were swept from their 
foundations, and the Eastern muses 
driven into hopeless banishment, by 
the invasion of ‘l'amerlane in the four- 
teenth century.+ 
When the Arabians were making 
this remarkable progress in the East, 
the rest of Europe was comparatively 


497 


dark and ignorant, but that revolu-. 


tion which gave to the empire of Ara» 
bia a Sultan of the house of the A- 
bassades, produced soon in a ve 
distant quarter the most important e 
fects, and from the collisions of civil 
faction a spark was struck which ree 
kindled the flame of science and phi- 
losophy in the West. 
a prince of the house 

of the Ommiades, having, in the wreck 
of his family, escaped to Spain, dis- 

layed the standard of rebellion, and, 
- his bravery and his talents, at 
length succeeded in establishing in 
that country an independent domie 
nion. The Califate of Cordova bee 
came, under the two successors of Abr 
dalrahman, in power and in magnifie 
cence, a rival of that of Bagdat, and 
those causes, which had already create 
ed so ardent a passion for learning in 
the dominions of the parent state, ap- 
peared to have produced a similar apd 
almost simultaneous effect within the 
distant territories of the revolted pro- 
vince. In the’cultivation of the var 
rious branches of human knowledge, 
in the foundation of schools, the en- 
dowment of colleges, and the panity 
cent patronage of letters, and in 
fording, by their own example, the 
highest ent to the poet, 


the historian, and the philosopher, the 


Califs of Spain were nowise in 
to their brethren of Bagdat, It was 


* See an Arabian writery Genzi, quoted 
in Brucker, Vol. p. 38 Hise 
Brucker, Vole Mle 2 
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here, that, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, arose the celebrated Averroes, an 
author, who, although ignorant of the 
Greek language, had become so pas- 
sionately fond of the philosophy of 
Aristotle, * as it appeared in the Ara- 
bic translations, that he devoted his 
life to the task of writing a commen- 
tary upon his favourite philosopher,+ 
endeavoured with unwearied diligence 
to entwine his principles into the sys- 
tem of Mahomedan jurisprudence and 
theology, and succeeded in making 
the name and sect of the Averroists 
for some time almost as famous in Eu- 
rope as that of his great master. f 

_ We have seen the enlightened state 
of Arabia and Spain, while the rest of 
the world was involved in compara- 
tive darkness and ignorance. One 
only thing seemed wanting. This 
was some mode by which the more 
distant and benighted regions of Eu- 
rope should profit by the dispersion 
of these works, whose originals had 
been destroyed, or still lay buried in 
the East, and for this purpose a set of 
men soon appeared, whose habits and 
profession peculiarly fitted them to 
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[June 
termined, through the medi 

these Arabic to 
the works of the Stagirite to the learn. 
ed world of Europe. 

In obedience to the injunctions of 
the Emperor, Michael Scott com- 
menced his labours, nor did he con. 
clude them till he had translated and 
commented on the greater part of the 
works of the philosopher. He had 
already completed at Toledo a trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s History of Ani- 
mals. ‘The manner in which this 
work commences is solemn and singu- 
lar. “In the name,” says he, “ of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the omnipotent, 
the compassionate, and the Holy God, 
here begins that dissertation which 
Aristotle composed upon the know- 
ledge of the natures of animals, both 
of the land and the sea, translated by 
Master Michael Scott at Toledo.” He 
has prefixed to the work some leonine* 
verses, explaining, in barbarous Lati- 
nity, the order and arrangement of the 
subject. Michael seems to have been 
an enthusiast in Natural History, for 
we find, that, in addition to his la- 
bours upon the brute creation, he 


transport the scientific and literary 
stores of the East into the west of 
Europe. These were the Jews, a na- 
tion devoted by heaven to a life of 
wandering, acute and learned in the 


wrote an abridgment of Avicenna’s 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s History 
of Animals. + His work is preserved 
in MS. at Oxford, and was printed 
nearly two centuries after at Venice. 


* 


tel 


languages of both hemispheres, and 
from their general profession as phy- 
Sicians, acceptable guests in most 
countries which they visited. They 
brought from Spain not only the 
works of the Arabians who had settled 
in that kingdom, but of the remoter 
philosophers and literati of Bagdat, § 
and not contented with being the 
mere carriers and retailers of philoso- 
phy, they availed themselves of their 
nowledge of the Arabic, and pub- 
lished translations of some of the best 
Grecian authors from the Arabic text 
into the Hebrew. || 
Such was the state of Arabian liter- 
ature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, such the fate and fortunes 
of the Aristotelian philosophy amongst 
the followers of the prophet at the 
time when Frederic the Second de- 


* Brucker, Vol. ITI. p. 105. 
+ Casiri, Vol.-I. p. 184. 
Brucker, Vol. p. 97. 
§ Henry’s Hist. of. Britain, Vol. VI. 
p- 168. 
| Casiri, Vol. 184. 


It was addressed personally to Frede- 
ric the Great, in language very dif- 
ferent from the common strain of a- 
dulation employed by authors towards 
rinces. With them the royal name 
is adopted as conferring a borrowed 
lustre upon the work: with Michael, 
it is the book which is to shed a glory 
upon the Emperor, “‘ to become an 
honour to his head, and a chain to his 
neck,”—** gratia capiti tuo et torques 
collo tuo.” + A man who writes m 
* See Anton. Wood, Hist. Oxon. p. 287. 
Abdita nature que sunt mihi cognita jure 
Hic liber ostendit—ubi sic narratio tendit 
Primo narrando, sed causas postea dando 
Post partes pecorum distinguo membra 
virorum. 
This work is preserved in MS. at Oxford, 
and was printed nearly two centuries after 
at Venice. Tanner Bibliotheca, p- 526 
. + The MS. History 
of “ Aristoteles de Animalibus, 
Libri xix. a Magistro Michaele Scote apud 
Tholetum translati,” is preserved. . Oxon- 
Coll. Mert. Q. i. 10. a 
+ Antony Wood, p. 287. The title 
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sosingularand confidentamanner could 
hardly have been in a dependent si- 
tuation. He must have enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of the Em- 
peror. In addition to these transla- 
tions, the Magician wrote, at the re- 
quest of his royal master, a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Liber Introductorius, sive Ju- 
dicia Questionum,” * composed, as 
Antony Wood informs us, purposely 
for fresh scholars, and such that were 
raw in judgment.+ It is a large vo- 
lume, and embraces the whole science 
of astronomy and the sister art of as- 
trology. His other works are very vo- 
luminous. They consist of commen- 
taries upon the ten books of the Eth- 
ics, and nearly the whole of the phy- 
sics of Aristotle, in which he proba- 
bly followed the Arabic version of 
Averroes, who had commented upon 
and translated the treatises on the 
same subject. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE BYSTANDER. 
No. IV. 


Wuen the peaceable anchoret leaves 
his secluded abode, and ventures to 
pe forth into the busy haunts of men, 

e proceeds at first with a slow and 
cautious step, he avoids the crowd, 
and pursues his noiseless way un- 
checked and unheeded. But he herds 


the first book runneth thus: ** Incipit li- 
ber de Animalibus, Aristotelis, translatus 
ab Arabico in Latinum per Magistrum 
Michaelem Scotum. Frederice Domine 
Mundi Imperator suscipe devote hunc li- 
brum Michaelis Scoti, ut sit gratia capiti 
tuo et torques collo tuo.” Antony com- 
mits an error in confounding Michael Scott 
with Michael Ephesius, who also wrote a 
commentary on three of the books of Aris- 
totle, ** De Partibus Animalium,” pub- 
lished at Florence in 1548. These two 
philosophers were quite different persons. 
See Brucker, Vol. III. p. 543. An edi- 
tion of this was published at Venice, anno 
1493. Casiri, Vol. I. in his catalogue of 
Avicenna’s works, mentions “ Liber de 
Animalibus.” 

* The “ Liber Introductorius” is pre- 
served in MS. in Bib. Bod. inter Cod. Ju- 
ris, NE. Tom. X. 3. “ Est liber grandis, 
scriptus hortatu Imperatoris Frederici tem- 
pore Pape Innocentii IV. et continet to- 
tam astronomie et astrologie scientiam.” 
Tanner Biblioth. p. 526. 

Hist. Oxon. p. 
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not long with men ere the passions 
and the feelings of man return to that 
bosom whence they had been entirely 
banished. He does not long remain 
content with being merely a’ spec- 
tator of the actions of others; he 
cannot stand unconcerned and see the 
beings to whose species he belongs, 
wandering around in endless maze, 
** some to undo, and some to be un- 
done.” On one side he perceives a 
multitude eagerly striving to catch 
what appear to them balls of gold, 
but which he knows to be painted 
bubbles that will burst in their grasp. 
beholds a vast assem- 

age emplo in penetrating into 
bowels of Spit = search of the 
hidden treasures of the mine ; they 
see only the shining vein, which gives 
promise of abundant wealth ; but he 
sees the opening fissure in the rock 
above them growing wider and wider 
still, and all the mighty mass about 
to be precipitated on their devoted 
heads. Here he perceives a man toil- 
ing up a stee ame hazardous path in 
order to reach an eminence where a 
tempting prize is placed ; keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on the object of his 
desire, the anxious pilgrim looks nei- 
ther to the right hand nor the left ; 
he sees not him, who, having ascend- 
ed the rock by an easier way, is about 
to snatch away that good for which 
he has exhausted all the energies of 
life. There he beholds some deluded 
mortals following a wavering and un- 
certain light, which having led them 
to wander through difficult and thorny 
paths, is at length conducting them 
to the brink of a precipice. Can he 
who thus contemplates at one glance 
actions and their consequences,. con- 
regurd, on these melancholy displays 
satisfied with enjoying his own ex- 
emption from these evils? No; urg- 
ed by the desire of saving his fellow 
men, he rushes amongst the crowd, 
he warns, he exhorts, he entreats. 
Some of the astonished multitude 
gaze on him in stupid wonder ; while 
others, rudely assaulting him, ery, 
** Hie thee hence, old madman,. and 
disturb us not with thy senseless bab- 
bling.” Repulsed in one quarter, he 
endeavours to make himself heard in 
another ;. but in vain: to the Votaries 
of pleasure, of wealth, of ambition, 
an of science, he is alike unwelcome ; 
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and, worn out with his unsuccessful 
efforts, he returns sighing to his cell ; 
saying as he goes, “ Fare thee well, 
thou vain world ; no more shall I un- 
dertake the fruitless task of awaken- 
ing thee from the dreams of folly.” 
If thanks be the coin in which he 


_who holds the office of public monitor 


expects to be paid, I fear his pittance 
will be too slender to induce him long 
to continue in the discharge of his ar- 
duous and often unpleasant dutiss ; 
but, if he look for his reward in the 
benefits he may possibly confer on his 
brethren, he must persevere in his ef- 
forts, undismayed by the taunts or 
‘the reproaches he may receive.— 
Though he does not permit himself to 
point his shafts in any perticular di- 
rection, yet, when he shoots them a- 
mong the crowd, he knows well that 
they have the peculiar property of 
hitting those only for whom they were 
intended. Even in the armour of 
ag there are some joints where hap- 
y he may penetrate ; and, although 
he who is pierced should instantly 
a out the arrow, yet, if its point 

as left behind it a drop of the spirit 
of truth, the friendly wound will be 
productive of a salutary effect. Where 
the reproofs of the moralist have been 
opposed, misrepresented, or not right- 
ly wuidoratoetl, he must calmly and pa- 
tiently defend his opinions, or explain 
his meaning. 

I was both surprised and concerned 
to observe the suspicions to which my 
last paper has given rise. To hear 
myself called a “ satirical knave,” was 
rather amusing ; me, of whom it used 
to be said, “‘ There goes that lump of 
good-nature, Davy M——— !” But it 


- was with different feelings that I ob- 


served myself aceused of aiming an 
insidious blow at the Established 
Church of my country. I am not one 
of those political religionists who a- 
bound so much in the present day. I 
do not use Church and King as the 
watch-word of a party. I do not in- 
culeate in my writings the principles 
ity as a matterof 

icy, while my tongue denies 
all belief in the Aba is and my ac- 
tions evince a total disregard of the 
latter. Ifa few serious reflections in- 
termingle . themselves with almost 
every subject that occurs to me, it is 
beeause I have lived to know the va- 
nity of all that does not tend to carry 


our thoughts beyond this. fleeting 
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world. With these opinions 
cusation of whieh 
necessarily be considered by me as q 
serious charge, and one from which j 
am most anxious to be acquitted. 
I can do at present rertans my excul- 
pation is, to disavow, in the most so~ 
lemn manner, the intention imputed 
to me, and to trust that this assertion 
will find its corroboration in the gene- 
ral tenor of the sentiments I e 
When I elected myself to the im- 
portant office I now hold, I did not 
fully take into account, that, even in 
this manner of holding intercourse 
with society, there was a_ probability 
of encountering some of those jarring 
rubs which it has been, through life, 
my chief care to avoid. I believe, 
however, that the apprehension of 
such shocks is to me much more for- 
midable than the reality; for when 
once I feel myself fairly jostled in 
the crowd, I have that sort of dogged 
obstinacy in my composition which 
rompts me to square my elbows, and 
through. I did notso soon ex- 
pect to be called upon to act on the 
defensive ; but I am glad that my 
peaceful meditations have been dis- 
turbed by the gentle tap of a friend, 
rather than by the blow of an enemy. 
When I observed that my true and 
faithful narrative of the adventures 
that befel me on the fourth of May 
last, had drawn down upon me a re- 
buke from the Editorial Court, I per- 
ceived with Zadig, ‘* combien il est 
dangereux quelquefois de dire ce 
qu’on a vu.” I have given a relation 
of facts, which I am not conscious of — 
having exaggerated in the smallest de- 
gree ; and if the theory I have found- 
ed upon these facts be incorrect, if I 
have drawn a general conclusion from 
particular instances, I ama not the first 
wise man who has been guilty of such 
an error. But I beg leave, with all 
the deference and humility which be- 
comes a subaltern m remonstratin 
with his superior, to insinuate, thatl 
have been called upon to defend a, por 
sition which I never laid down. | 1,do 
not recollect to have said any thing 
from which it might be.inferred;that 
I was making comparisons between 
Past and present times. d shall net 
defend our grandsires. and 
mothers from the imputation of ha- 
ving been as as wevare ; and the 


pects lawyers, -and tippling lairds; 
leave to their fates 
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If it be the of a friend to con- 
tulate an on his virtues, to 
bid him compare himself with others, 
and say, “ I am more righteous than 
they,” I might easily increase the self- 
complacency of my native city. I 
could not, it is trae, venture to bid 
her look how the Sabbath was kept 
within her own precincts forty years 
ago, but I might safely institute a 
comparison between her and the sis- 
ter metropolis, which would clearly 
her claim to superior strictness 

in religious observances. Let us view 
a London Sabbath, that welcome day 
of rest,———-for post-office clerks, and 
mail-eoach horses. (There is no Sab- 
bath for hacks.) Even there a man 
of strict religion is expected to attend 
morning service ; but this over, his 
evening employments are far more ¢di- 
versified than those of his less en- 
lightened brethren in the northern 
eapital. He may accelerate the pace 
of the lazy-footed hours by listening 
to the strains of soft harmony ; and 
should he not ss sufficient taste 
to relish the lofty melodies of Handel 
or Haydn, his obliging musicians 
wil] not hesitate to favour him with 
the sacred lays of ‘‘ Fly not yet,” or 
*< Will you come to the Bower.” Nay, 
should he no soul for music, 
or should he have had excess of it, he 
may finish the day with a quiet rub- 
ber at whist. Fastidious, indeed, 
would he be thought who should dare 
to whisper the word Sabbath-breaker, 
when speaking of this our exemplary 
moral man. His friends would rise 
up in arms to defend him. “ Go to 
Paris,” would they say, “ and learn 
there what vice is ; ignorant and nar- 
row-minded must he be who would 
apply a term so harsh to the en- 
lightened and rational piety of one 
who is free from the foibles of bigot- 
and superstition.” To Paris, 
then, we go; and what a scene meets 
our astonished gaze! The ball, the 
theatre, the spectacle of every kind at- 
tended on the evening of that day by 
crowds more brilliant and more nu- 
merous than are ever assembled to- 
gether on any of the other six days 
of the week. Some liberal-minded 
Pee I know, attempt to excuse this 
saying, that they who act thus 
cons Sabbath as being ended 
lic worship. Let this be admitted, 
what then? Who gave'them leave 
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to limit the duration of the Sabbath 
to a few hours? If it bealtogether an 
invention of man, it is a mockery to 
devote any part of it to religious ex- 
ercises ; if it is ordained by a higher 

wer, itoughttobekept in the manner 

e commanded, “ The seventh day 
is the Sabbath.” Twenty-four hours 
are considered as the complement of 
each of the other six days ; why then, 
or upon what authority do they sub- 
stract any hours from the sevewth ? 
And if they do substract them, to 
what day do they belong? They form, 
I suppose, an eighth day, devoted te 
the worship and service of him who 
is — = Prince of this World, and 
who with great propriety mi be 
called the God of Paris. pom got at 
last found the seat of vice? No. The 
Parisians will send ws 


To Nova Zembla, or ——— the Lord 
knows where. 


If self-esteem be a 
whose cultivation is desirable, let 
Edinburgh compare herself with any 


other metropolis, and she will have 
good reason to boast. Not only 
are her places of public amusement 
inaccessible on the Sunday evening, 
but her cautious inhabitants look with 
a em eye even on sacred music, 
when its introduction is attempted ; 
and I may safely affirm, that in no 
house of respectability was there at 
any time a pack of cards produced on 
the evening of a Subbath day. Yet 
must not dwell too long on our priva- 
tions, lest I should frighten such of 
our southern brethren as have not yet 
crossed the Tweed, from venturing 
into a country so little civilized. Even 
here we are not absolutely confined 
to reading our Bibles, and catechising 
our children. A man may content 
himself with going to church once 4 
day ; he may the time of after. 
noon service in lounging along Prince's 
Street, or in discussing the affairs of 
the nation in a coffee-room. He may 
return home, dine with a party of se- 
lect friends, and spend the evening in 
reviewing the merits of the various 
literary productions of theday. If all 
this be somewhat foreign tothe neves- 
sary duty of preparing for eternity, it 
certainly momen venial when com- 
pared with those flagrant breaches of 
the divine law which we meet with 


But after all this is' admitted, when 
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it has been fully proven that Edin- 
burgh is less vicious than London, 
and infinitely less vicious than Paris, 
does it follow from hence that it is 
as virtuous as it should be? Is it e- 
nough to be better than the very bad? 
Or should human beings, in estimat- 
ing their progress towards perfection, 
remain contented with thus ‘ com- 
paring themselves among themselves?” 
Many will here be ready to exclaim, 
that it is not negative qualities alone 
of which we have to boast, that we 
are possessed of much positive good, 
and they will instance the vast in- 
crease of Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties, of Clothing Societies, and Visit- 
ing Societies, and Charity Schools, as 
a a of our rapidly increasing love 
of virtue and religion. Far be it from 
me to say that these are not proofs of 
the existence of religion within our 
walls ; it is by actions alone that man 
can judge of man ; and where we see 
abundance of fruit, we have good rea- 
son to, believe that the plant is healthy 
and vigorous. But those Societies, 
numerous as they may appear, include 
but a small proportion of the commu- 
nity; and it is of the majority, and 
to the majority, that I now speak. 
Neither can it be denied that those 
very Societies are, by the zay and 
fashionable, held in contempt and ri- 
dicule ; they have, therefore, no right 
to expect that these should be admit- 
ted as pleas in their behalf. When 
we talk of Edinburgh in the aggre- 
gate, we say, it is a religious city ; we 
are asked to produce our proofs, and 
we bring forward some of those above 
mentioned ; does. not this give some 
reason to suspect that those are but 
shining spots, rendered more conspi- 
cuous by the darkness around them ? 
So long as we can say of religion, 
** Lo! it is here, or lo! it is there,” 
may we not fear that it rather resem- 
bles the rich tints of sunset, gildin 

a few scattered points, while the ras 
shadows are lengthening all around, 
than the bright noon day. which en- 
lightens every object, giving to each 
an. equal brilliancy? Oh! may it 
not be like the sunset, lest the twi- 
light be succeeded by a night of dark- 
ness; may it rather resemble the 
morning light, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day! rhe 
_ If there be a tendency towards de- 
cay in that piety for which Scotland 
has so long renowned, I am far 


The Bystander. 


[June 
from imputing it to any carélessness 
or lukewarmness in its ministers. The 
Church of Scotland never at any pe- 
riod abounded more in eminent and 
enlightened clergymen than it does at 
present. Admirer as I am of Chal. 
mers, I do not by any means (as my 
good friend the Editor seems to su 
pose) think him per se. If there re 
few who possess his uncommon force 
of style, and originality of manner, 
there are many who equal him in 
piety and ability—in sound principle 
and sound argument. If I were to 
sum up in one the many causes which 
I conceive to have contributed to pro- 
duce that indifference about the af- 
fairs of a future world, with which, I 
fear, we of the present day are charge- 
able, I would pronounce that cause to 
be—the insatiable appetite for plea- 
sure which now pervades all ranks. 
The love of pleasure is inherent in 
every mind, and an attempt to extin- 
guish it would be equally vain and in- 
judicious. Some enlivening recrea- 
tion, or, at least, some pause from the 
heavier cares of life, is as necessary to 
refresh and invigorate the mind, as 
sleep is to renovate the strength of the 
body. But, as a constant slumbering 
would weaken the strongest body, so 
does a perpetual immersion in the 
waves of pleasure enervate our mental 
faculties, and unfit us for opposing 
that sea of troubles to which, during 
our pilgrimage here, we are often ex- 
posed. The great and the wealthy, 
not being occupied with that anxiet 
in providing their daily bread, whic 
forms the chief interest of the greater 
art of mankind, have always been 
able to this evil ; but it is only with- 
in these few years that pleasure has 
become the business of all ranks,— 
that the peer, the esquire, and the 
tradesman, have become alike eager 11 
the pursuit, and insatiable in the en- 
joyment. I do not say that we should 
relinquish pleasure, because it has a 
tendency to attach us too much to a 
fleeting world—I would not have life 
rendered disagreeable, that we might 
quit it with less regret ; but neither 
would I have the short term of mans 
existence trifled away in a round of 
vain and frivolous amusements, that 
alike detach him from the duties of 
this world, “banish all remem- 
brance of another. 

Perhaps it’may be discovered, that, 
in vindicating a former error, I have 
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fallen into a new one—that the pub- 
lic at large are still as innocent, and I, 
their accuser, as unjust as before. For 
attestation of my veracity, I again 
venture to make the same appeal as 
formerly ; and, if my accusations are 
unfounded, I have at least, in leaving 


the cause to be judged by their own. 


consciences, summoned them before a 
tribunal whese lenity will equal my 
injustice. 

Postscript.—I had just finished the 
above, when that hair-brained fellow, 
Tom Callendar, entered my room. 
He lifted up my papers without cere- 
mony, and having read them through, 
“* David,” said he, (for he was always 
a familiar dog,) ‘‘ you have given the 

ople a sermon. They accused you 

ately of being a Papist or an Episco- 
palian in disguise, they will now swear 
you are a Methodist.” ‘* I don’t care,” 
said I, ‘* so long as I know myself to 
be a staunch Presbyterian.” “ But 
then if you write such prosing stuff, 
nobody will read your papers.” This 
was an affecting argument, and car- 
ried conviction along with it. “‘ Why,” 
said I, “* I confess I have been a little 
too grave and solemn ; I certainly did 
not at first intend to be so much so, 
but when I found myself unjustly ac- 
cused, I was obliged, like other wor- 
thy folks in the same predicament, to 
rise to reply, which you will say I 
have done at some length,” “ There 
is another great error you commit, 
David, you don’t squeeze enough of 
the lemon into your lucubrations.” 
‘* My good fellow, how little you un- 
derstand of flavours! it is not the /e- 
mon that .is so much relished at pre- 
sent, it is the gal/.—But prithee take 
thyself off, and do not keep me chat- 
tering here, when I should be finishing 
my paper.” 

And now having got rid of my talk- 
ative visitor, I. turn to make an apo- 
logy to my readers, (my fair readers, 
if I have any,) for my unseasonable 
gravity. I cap offer no excuse ; truth 
will not allow me to say I repent ; all, 
therefore, I can do, is to promise that 
I will not again be so offensively so- 
lemn. * 

George Street, June 6. 


* Iam sorry to say my friend the Edi- 
tor is very far from being correct, when he 
asserts that he prints my lucubrations ex- 
actly..se. they come to hand I have to 
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ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
BY WORDSWORTH. | 


Warp of the Law !—dread shadow of a 
King! 

Whose realm had dwindled to one stately 
room, 

Whose universe was gloom immersed in 
gloom, 

Darkness as thick as life o’er life could 
fling, 

Yet haply cheer’d with some faint glim- 
mering 

Of Faith and Hope ; if thou, by Nature's 


m 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb, 
Why should we bend in grief, to sorrow 
cling, 
When thankfulness were best ?—Fresh- 
flowing tears, 
Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding 


sigh 

Yield to such after-thought the sole reply, 

Which justly it can claim. The Nation 
hears 

In this deep knell—silent for threescore 
years— 

An unexampled voice of awful memory ! 


complain of the alteration of many words ; 
besides various others which have esca 

my memory, I have observed the follow- 
ing: perspicuity for perspicacity, a sad_ 
mistake, as it both impeaches my own per- 
spicacity, and injures the perspicuity of 
my writing ; having for hearing ; place for 
plan ; worse than all that, I am made 
to address my friend De V—— with the 
impertinent title, Mran¢ais, instead of Fran- 
ceis, his own Christian name; while the 
elegant and polite Mrs is made to call 
me her Bear! If those awkward substitu- 
tions continue, vous autres contribuans. 
must certainly make a contribution to pur- 
chase a pair of spectacles for the composi- 
tor. AuTHOR. 


. We have committed a much greater of. 
fence against our friend this month. We 
have not printed him entire, which he will 
like still less than misprinting him. ‘The 
whole point of ‘Tom Callendar is lost as he 
appears in our cautious pages. The pro- 
fessorship of gastronomie, however, is rather 
too strong a dose; and as our Editorial 
perspicacity is not over-abundant, we can- 
not but suspect that the Bystander meant 
to bring us into a tremendous scrape, (by 

way of avenging his own quarrel,) wi 
this same postscript, the drift of’ which he 
probably su that we might overlook. 
But “* Incedo per ignes suppositos cineri 
doloso ;”’ or, in other words, * A burnt: 
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504 
(From Wordsworth’ s Vaudracour and 
Julia.) 
His present mind 
Was under fascination ;—~he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 
With half the wonders that were wrought 


Earth breathed in one great presence of the 


ring ; 
Life a the meanest of her implements, 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The of the dawn; all paradise 
Could by the simple opening of a door 
Let itself in wpon him ; pathways, walks, — 
Swarm’d with enchantmens, till his spirit 


Sureharged within him,—over-blest to 
move 

Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 

To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 

A. man too happy for mortality ! 


SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 


Worpswortu! thy song doth steal up- 
on mine ear 

Like a slow, solemn strain of harmony, 

Lulling each wilder passion into rest, 

Chasing away the mists of doubt and fear, 

And, as my spirit doth contemplate thee 

In thine own peace and purity so blest, 

I glory in the nature that I bear, 

And feel more proud of my humanity. 

How many hours of true and fixed joy 

Thy song hath wakened, what time I have 


sought, 
To every happier influence resigned, ° 
From the green earth and from the quiet 


sky 
To gain that calm and blessed mood of 


mind. . 
That leads to deeper love and holier thought! 


OCRAN. 
(From Barry Cornwall's Marcian 
Ain 
grisd “to 
O THOU vast Ocean ! Ever sounding Sea ! 


Thou syrabol of a drear immensity ! 


Poetry by Wardsworth, Barry Cornwall, &c. 


From the blaek clouds, ome 
alae and 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be 

ane. 

Thy voles is Itke the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and 

Thou speakest in the Bast and im the Wes 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 


no 
Or motion. yet are moved and meet in 
strife. 


The earth hath nought of this; no chance 


nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 
But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish; the young 


Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossom- 


And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Wee and flowers sicken when the Summer 
es. 

—Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 
A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the 
A fearful and i beauty shrouds 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves 

be driven ' 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting 


wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength 
unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once 
with Heaven. 
~ Thou trackless and immeasurable Main! 
On thee no record ever lived again 
To ao the hand that writ it: line nor 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps, 
Whee haply the huge monster swells and 
ee 
King of his watery limit, who ’tis said 
Can move the mighty ocean into storm— 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element : 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose: thy summer form 
Ts beautiful, and when yy Beri waves 
Make musi¢ ‘in earth’s dark and winding 


caves, 
I love to wander on beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to thoughts thy waters 
teach 
“ Eternity, Eternity, and Power.” 
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REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF 
ANDREW MELVILLE. * 


Our tardiness in noticing this able 
and important piece of biography has 
not been occasioned by any insensibi- 
lity to its merits, but by circumstances 
in which the public can take no inte- 
rest ; and the delay is of the less con- 
sequence, as it does not belong to that 
ephemeral class of publications which 
attract notice for a moment, and then 
sink into utter oblivion, and which, of 
course, must be reviewed while their 
transient popularity continues, or the 
opportunity be entirely lost. Such, 
we will venture to predict, is not to 
he the destiny of the work of which 
we how propose to give some account 
to our readers. ‘The patient and per- 
severing researches of Dr M‘Crie, un- 
der the guidance of the clear and dis- 
criminating perspicacity of his strong 
and well-informed mind, have en- 
abled him to illustrate some dark pas- 
sages in our history, and to rescue 
both characters and events from the 
thick clouds ef prejudice in which 
they have been hitherto closely enve- 
loped. Considered as a record of the 
“* ecelesiastieal transactions of Scot- 
land,” the volumes before us may be 
regarded, as their author has told us, 
“‘ as acontinuation ef the Life of John 
Knox,” by the publication of which 
he obtained a well-earned reputation. 
In the prefice, Dr M‘Crie tells us 
from what sources he drew his infor- 
mation, and has never failed to refer 
to them in the course of his narrative. 
He has also entered fully into the his- 
tory of measures, the origin of which 
has been in some cases but little sus- 
pected, and has made so many re- 
marks and comments, both on scenes 
and the actors in them, of the great 
drama of life, as to exhibit them in a 
light almost entirely new. But, 
though we entertain the very highest 
opinion, both of the talents and the 
labours of our author, we are not pre- 
pared to pass an unqualified eulogium 


* Containing Illustrations of the Eccle- 
siastical and Literary History of Scotland 
during the latter part of the Sixteenth and 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century ; with 
an Appendix, consisting of Original Pa- 
pers. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Minister 
of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1819. 
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on the manner in which he has exe- i 
cuted his task. It is plain, we think, pe! 
that the rash impetuosity of Melville | 
betrayed him into manifold impruden- 
cies, to give them no harsher appel- 
lation, which his biographer is uni- 
formly disposed, not only to excuse, 1 
but to justify. The ability, firm. 
ness, and perseverance with which 
this reformer maintained what he 
was convinced was the cause of truth 
as well as of liberty, command our 
profoundest respect ; but his gratui- 
tous provocation of persons invested .| 
with power, the headlong violence and rf 
obstinacy of his temper, and the wan 
ton licence which he occasionally gave 
to his satirie muse, we cannot admire, rh 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
in their defence or extenuation. We 
shall have oceasion in the sequel to { 
show to what degree we are disposed | 
to dissent from the statements of Dr 
M‘Crie. 

Andrew Melville was born at Bal- 
dovy, near Montrose, in August 1545, 
the ninth and youngest son of Richard { 
Melville, the esentative of a fi- | 
mily so ancient and well allied, that 
it *‘ was accustomed to claim affinity 
to the royal house.” By the prema 
ture death of both his parents, he was 
left an orphan when only two years of 
age; but the heavy loss was greatly 
alleviated by the tender solicitude of 
his eldest brother and his wife, who 

tively fulfilled to him the duties 
both of a father and a mother. He 
was initiated into the knowledge of 
the Latin language at the grammar. 
school of Montrose, and of Greek un- 
der the tuition of a Frenchman named 
Pierre de Marsilliers. In the four- 
teetith year of his age he became a 
student of St Mary’s College in the 
University of St Andrews, and soon 
raised the admiration of the professors 
by his practice of reading the writ- 
ings of Aristotle in the original. Hav- 
ing finished the prescribed course.of 
study at St Andrews, he left the Uni- 
versity with the character of being 
** the best philosopher, poet, and Gre+ 
cian of any young master in the land,” 
and sailed France, to prosecute his 
studies in Paris. In that celebrated 
seminary he studied Greek under Tur 
nebus, Hebrew and Chaldee under 
Merceus and Quinquarborius, and lo- 
gic under-Ramus, besides attending 
the lectures of several other eminent 
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professors. At the end of two years 
he went to Poitiers to study law, and, 
as his fame had gone before him, he 
was, on his arrival, made a regent in 
the College of St Marceon. At Poi- 
tiers he continued three years in the 
study of jurisprudence, and carried 
off the palm of victory from all the 
students who contended in the com- 
position of verses and the delivery of 
orations. 

The civil war made it unsafe at that 
time to live in France, so that Mel- 
ville resolved to repair to Geneva, and, 
furnished with letters of introduction 
to Beza, he commenced his journey on 
foot, and by unfrequented paths, to 
that celebrated city, and happily reach- 
ed it in safety. ‘Through the interest 
of Beza, he was appointed Professor 
of Humanity a few days after his ar- 
rival, and received a quarter of a year’s 
salary on his admission. The chairs 
in the University of Geneva were then 
filled by men of the very first abilities, 
whose society and flenditite. were of 
the utmost advantage to Melville. 
His own uncle, Henry Scrimger, was 
the colleague of Beza, the avowed 
friend of Scotsmen. Franciscus Por- 
tus, a native of Candia, was Professor 
of Greek. Lambert Daneus, Ste- 
phens the printer, with other celebrat- 
ed characters, were also among the 
number of his intimate acquaintances. 
After the dreadful massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, many ministers and 
learned men took refuge in Geneva. 
Among these were Joseph Scaliger, a 
man of real genius, and the first scho- 
lar of his age, and Francis Hottoman, 
a distin ished civilian, with both of 
whom Melville was familiar. And 
thus engaged in the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, and in the prosecution of 
his studies, he seems almost to have 
forgotten his native country, till the 
conversation of some newly arrived 
Scotsmen in Geneva served to rouse 
the latent feeling of his dormant pa- 
triotism. ‘The first of these was A- 
lexander Young, who, in 1572, came 
from the Regent to solicit Scrimger’s 
return to Scotland. He was follow- 
ed by Andrew Polwart, a college ac- 
of Melville’s, and Alexan- 

er Campbell, the Bishop of Brechin, 
and with them he returned to Scot- 
land, after an absence of ten years. 
He declined the offer of a situation at 
Court, visited the scenes of his infan- 
cy, and employed himself in the in- 


struction of his nephew, J. 
ville, who had just finished his on 
of philosophy in St Andrews. 

He was not, however, permitted to 
spend much of’ his time in the secly. 
sion 0: retirement. Beza had written 
in his favour to the church, and, a few 
months after his return, he was invite 
ed to be Provost of St Mary’s College 
St Andrews, and Principal of the U- 
niversity of Glasgow. He chose the 
latter of these high offices, and repair. 
ed to Glasgow, accompanied by his 
nephew, in the autumn of 1574. 

_ “ The University of Glasgow, from 
its peculiar constitution, 1:ecessari] 
suffered more from the change of reli- 
gion at the Reformation than the other 
earned establishments of Scotland.” 
As the professors of the higher branches 
had no salaries, but depended on their 
church livings for support, and as the 
slender revenues of the institution 
were alienated or lost, the classes were 
completely broken up on the death of 
Principal Davidson, whose exertions 
had latterly sustained the sinking es- 
tablishment. Such was the state of 
the University when Melville was 
placed at its head; but his zeal was 
roused into action, and the resources 
of his experience were put in requisi- 
tion to place it once more on a fvoting 
of respectability and usefulness. For 
that end, he selected a number of 
young men well grounded in the La- 
tin language, and introduced them to 
the knowledge of Greek, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Mathematics, and Geography, 
Moral and Natural Philosophy, His- 
tory and Chronology, Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, and Divinity,—a course of study 
which was completed in six years. 
James Melville, his nephew, was ap- 
pointed a regent, and began in the se- 
cond year to teach Greek, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Mathematics, and Moral Phi- 
losophy. In the course of a few years, 
however, the Principal was enabled to 
divide the literary labour awh 
versity, by assigning particular brane 
of it individuals ; and, 
by the time he had finished his se- 
cond session, his fame had sp 
throughout the kingdom, and drew to 
Glasgow students from all quarters, 4 
mong whom were some of the gra 
duates of St Andrews. ‘ 

In 1577, the University obtained 8 

new foundation by royal charter, @ 
a donation of the valuable livi 


Govan, by which it became, the duty 
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of the Principal to preach on Sabbath 
in the church of that parish. In 
maintaining the discipline of the Col- 
lege, he devolved'the disagreeable task 
of inflicting corporal chastisement 
upon delinquents, in the presence ef 
the masters and students assembled in 
common hall,” which had former! 

been regarded as a function of his of- 
fice, on the regents, but reserved to 
himself the right of giving judgment 
in cases brought before hin by com- 
plaint or reference. And, though he 
was lenient to penitent offenders, he 
knew well how to maintain the au- 
thority of his office. Of this a re- 
markable instance is recorded in the 
case of an assault upon one of the re- 
gents of the College, by Alexander 
Cunninghame, a near relation of the 
Earl of Glencairn. ‘The assailant was 
made prisoner, and, the affiir having 
been investigated, it was decreed, that, 


bare-headed and bare-footed, he should . 


come to the place where he had com- 
mitted the offence, and crave pardon 
of the University, and of the regent 
whom he had assaulted. In the face 
of the most bloody threatenings of the 
Boyds and the Cunninghames, which, 
in these chivalrous times, were seldom 
made in vain, Melville resolved to car- 
ry the sentence into effect. ‘The cul- 
prt finding that it was necessary for 
im either to obey the sentence of the 
University, or to be immured in the 
Castle of Blackness, resolved still to 
evade submission by intimidation, and, 
for that end, on the day appointed for 
it, he came to the place hee the as- 
sault had been made, accompanied by 
Lord Boyd, the Earl Glencairn, and 
between four and five hundred of their 
friends, “and said he was ready to 
make his submission, provided deve 
were any to accept it.” The Princi- 
pal, who, with the rector, regents, and 
students, in their gowns, were there 
assembled, instantly replied, ‘‘ Doubt 
not of the acceptation—we are here 
ready.” So that, to enhance the ig- 
nominy of his punishment, he was o 
liged to submit to the original sen- 
tence, in the presence of all his friends, 
About this time, Melyille’s first pub- 
lication, consisting of a poetical para~ 
phrase of the Song of Moses, and a 
chapter of Job, with several smaller 
in was printed a- 
’ procured im t uta- 
tion among the learned. 
As minister of Govan, and Profes- 


March 1575, the first which had oc- 
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sor of Divinity, Melville had a status 
in the church, and a right to sit, deli- 
berate, and vote in her assemblies, and 
was led by inclination, still more than 
by station, to take a deep and active 
interest in all the ecclesiastical trans- 
actions of his time. At an extraordi- 
nary assembly convened at Leith in 
1572, a committee was appointed, with 
powers to pacify the dissatisfaction 
which had arisen respecting the filling 
of vacant benefices. This committee 
met along with a part of the Privy- 
Council, and agreed that * the titles 
of Archbishops and Bishops, and the 
bounds of dioceses, should not be al- 
tered, at least till the King’s majori- 
= As these dignitaries had no au- 
thority over the other ministers, and 
were destitute of emoluments fitted to 
support the state associated with their 
titles, they were called, from a ludi- 
crous analogy, the T'u/chan bishops. 
This arrangement was so fur from giv 
ing satisfaction, that it afterwards 
proved a source of much angry discus- 
sion. In this unsettled state were the 
affairs of the church when Melville 
returned to Scotland, He was, from 
deliberate conviction, hostile to every 
modification of prelacy, and, of course, 
in the assembly held at Edinburgh, 


curred since his admission to Glasgow, 
he commenced his career of 1 vem 
tion to that mode of ecclesiastical go- 
yernment, and was a member of the 
committee which prepared the Second 
Book of Discipline. ‘This tract exhi- 
bits a distinct view of the Presbyte- 
rian system, which at that period 
formed a subject of keen and reiterat- 
ed debate, both in the General As- 
sembly and in the Parliament. 

Amid the discussions which had the 
constitution of the church for their 
object, the of the uni- 
versities engaged a considerable share 
of the Assembly’s attention, and the 
resolution to erect a theological semi- 
nary at St Andrews led to the remo- 
val of Melville from Glasgow, to car- 
ry the proposed alterations into effect. 
‘“* Having formally resigned his office, 
he left Glasgow in the end of Novem- 
ber 1580, with infinite tears on both 
sides, those who had at first misliked 
and opposed him being forward to tes- 
tify their regret at his departure.”— 
On his arrival, he was installed Prin- 
cipal of the New College, delivered 
his inaugural oration; and proceeded 
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to lecture on the system of theology. 
His nephew, James Melville, accom- 
panied him to St Andrews, and was 
admitted Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, while John Robertson began 
to give instructions in Greek. The 
ability with which Melville went 
through his first course of lectures in 
his new situation is acknowledged by 
his greatest enemies, excited much jn+ 
terest, and caused him be attended, 
not only by the students, but also by 
some of the masters, of the other col- 
leges. He had, however, to surmount 
a very formidable opposition before he 
could carry his designs fully into ef- 
fect. Some of the teachers had lost 
their places, some had their salaries 
reduced, and some disliked the new 
regulations ; but all of them ascribed 
their sufferings to the Principal, and 
acted towards him as if he had really 
been the author of them. And scarce- 
ly were their discontents allayed, when 
a new storm arose against him from 
the other colleges. He had exposed 
the errors contained in the works of 
Aristotle, and was himself, in conse 
quence, exposed to ‘an outcry as vio- 
lent as that of the craftsmen of Ephe- 
sus, when the Apostle preached a- 
gainst idolatry.” But, by persever- 
ing steadily in what he deemed the 
path of duty, the keenest of his oppo- 
nents were converted into his admir- 
ers and friends. 

While assiduously employed in his 
academical labours, the innovations of 
the Court called his attention, along 
with thatof many of the other ministers 
of religion, to the affairs of the church. 
Soon after James had assumed the 
reins of government, the house of 
Guise, deeming the opportunity fa- 
vourable for recovering their influence 
in the counsels of this country, had 
deputed Esne Stewart, Lord d’Au- 
higne, as a fit instrument of’ this am- 


hitious project, ‘This person soon be- 


came the favourite of the King, and 
was created Duke of Lennox and Lord 
High Chamberlain, and, by the exer- 
tion of his undue influence, he filled 
the Court with persons addicted to 
Popery, and of characters unworthy 
of access to the Royal ear. By them 
a design was formed of breaking with 
Kngland, of forming an alliance with 
France, and of associating the name of 
Mary with that of her son in the go-~ 
vernment of the kingdom,—a scheme 


which, if it had succeeded, must have 


[June 
exposed the civil liberty of 
and the Protestant ple 
tablished, to imminent peril. The ar- 
rival of seyeral Jesuits and seminary 
priests increased the alarm which the 
changes in Court had already excited 
for the safety of the church. In the 
mean time, Lennox, whom the mini- 
sters had pointed out to their people as 
an emissary of the house of Guise, de- 
clared himself a convert to the Pro- 
testant doctrine ; but the interception 
of letters from Rome, granting a dis- 
pensation to the Catholies to profess 
Protestantism for a time, if they se- 
cretly adhered to their ancient faith, 
rouse the jealousy of the nation tosuch 
a pitch of inflainmation against the du- 
plicity of Rome, that it led to the me- 
morable transaction of swearing the 
National Covenant. ‘This bond was 
drawn up by John Craig, and consist- 
ed of a solemn and explicit abjuration 
of Popery. It was sworn and sub- 
scribed by the King and his house- 
hoid, and afterwards by all ranks in 
the kingdom. But the persons by 
whom the King was surrounded con- 
tinued to instil into his mind the most 
pernicious notions of royal preroga- 
tive, and of the danger to which its 
legitimate exercise was exposed by the 
government and ministers of the 
church. And the impressions which 
were thereby made on his heart led to 
the measures and promoted the trou- 
bles, which issued in the Revolution, 
which ultimately expelled the Stuarts 
from the throne of their ancestors. 
Though the regulations made at 
Leith, recognizing Episcopacy, had 
been abrogated by the General As- 
sembly, they were A apr revived on 
the Court on the death of Archbishop 
Boyd, and the vacant see confirmed 
on Robert Montgomery, minister of 
Stirling, a man of a weak and ble- 
mished character. ‘The affair was 
brought before the Assembly in 1581, 
and Melville stood forward as his ac- 
cuser, and presented a libel against 
him, consisting of fifteen articles. 
While the process was pending, Mont- 
gomery was ordered by the Privy- 
Council to be installed in the Bishop- 
rick of Glasgow, and the church, in- 
stead of complying, pronounced 4- 
gainst him the sentence. of excommu- 
nication. ‘The Court declared the 
sentence null and void,—the College 
of Glasgow was laid under a ona 
rary interdict,—and the 
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Edinburgh were called before the 
Council to answer for their opposition. 
Melville preached against the -pro- 
ceedings of the Court, and the As- 
sembly remonstrated against its in- 
terference in what related to the dis- 
cipline of the church, A deputation, 
of which Melville was one, was ap- 
pointed to carry the remonstrance to 
Perth, where the King then resided. 
he favourites, and especially Lennox 
and Arran, were highly indignant at 
what they termed the presumption of 
the churchmen ; and, when the re- 
noustrance had been read, Arran ex- 
claimed, ‘* Who dares subscribe these 
treasonable articles?” —‘* We dare ! 
said Melville, and instantly took the 
pen from the clerk, and subscribed.” 
‘’he courtier, bold as he was, felt a- 
bashed, and the commissioners were 
dismissed with soothing words. In 
all this procedure, the church, Dr 
M‘Crie assures: us, kept within the 
strict line of ecclesiastical business,— 
that she was concerned in no confe- 
deracy,—and excited no tumult. 

But the conduct of the favourites 
at last exhausted the patience of the 
nobles, who entered into a combina- 
tion to seize the person of the King,— 
to compel Lennox to leave the king- 
dom,—Arran to confine himself in one 
of his own houses,—and theinselves 
to assume the direction of public af- 
fairs. ‘This enterprise is known in 


history by the name of the dard of 


Ituthven,—and the political changes 
thereby effected procured for the 
church a temporary calm. In the 
mean time, a vacancy in the parish 
of St Andrews involved Melville in a 
new contest. Archbishop Adamson 
preached occasionally only, and Mel- 
ville and his nephew were prevailed 
upon to undertake the performance of 
the‘ ministerial duties during the va- 
cancy. The Robert Pont 
left his charge in Edinburgh to be 
ininister of St Andrews, which was 
the place of his nativity ; but, being 
unable to obtain a stipend, he left it 
after the lapse of a year, with the con- 
sent of the General Assembly. Mel- 
ville had, therefore, again to officiate 
as the minister of the ish, and, as 
the pastoral functions been but 
carelessly performed during the pre- 
— incumbency, many abuses pre- 
vailed in the parish, which he was 
not backward to point out and re- 
prove,—a procedure which naturally 
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created him numerous enemies, The 
Provost one day left the church while 
Melville was preaching, muttering his 
dissatisfaction ; placards were placed 
on the New College gate,: threateni 
himself with personal violence, a 
his lodging with destruction. His 
friends were alarmed; but -he conti- 
nued firm, and summoned the Pro- 
vost before the Presbytery for con- 
tempt of «divine ordinances. This is 
a part of Melville’s conduct which we 
can by no means approve. ‘The Gos- 
pel commands its ministers ‘‘ to preach 
the word ; to be instant in season and 
out of season ; to reprove, rebuke, and 
to exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine ;” but it is equally authorita- 
tive in dissuading them trom “ dot- 
ing about questions, and strifes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
railing, evil surmisings, and perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds.” 
Now, we think the conduct of Mel- 
ville was in direct opposition to this 
Apostolical precept, and also that, as 
a means of moral reformation among 
the people, it was extremely inexpe- 
dient, as his connection with the pa- 
rish in the capacity of a minister was 
to be only of temporary duration. 
The illustration of the doctrines, and 
the inculcation of the duties, of reli- 
gion, are alone, we think, incumbent 
on those who preach, without being 
invested with what is termed the 
cure of souls.” ‘lhe conduct of both 
parties in this contest aflords a strik- 
ing proof of the turbulence of the 
times. 

During this struggle the king was 
endeavouring to emancipate himself 
from what + deemed the thraldom 
of the Ruthven lords, and to revert 
to his former councillors ; and having 
partially effected his design, Melville, 
who had become obnoxious to his ma~ 
jesty, was summoned before the coun- 
cil to answer for some liberties he had 
used with the king in a sermon, and 
would have been imprisoned in Black- 
ness had he not fled to England. Dr 
M‘Crie enters at great length into a 
detence of the procedure of the church, 
and the conduct of Melville on this 
occasion; and says, among many 
other things, that in those days the 
pulpit was the only organ through 
which public opinion could be ex- 
pressed, as well as that the church 
courts were the only assemblies “‘ en~ 
titled to the name of liberty or inde« 
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pendence.” The latter was, indeed, 
a valuable privilege; but we must 
condemn the former as a gross and 
dangerous perversion of the institution 
of public preaching ; and we must al- 
80 allowed to say, that, in our opi- 
nion, Melville's respectability would 
have been much greater had he shown 
less proneness for its indulgence. Mel- 
ville's flight to England enabled him 
to discover and to defeat the insidious 
schemes of Archbishop Adamson, 
who, contrary to his former profes- 
sions, endeavoured “‘ to prepossess the 
court of Elizabeth against the Scottish 
noblemen who had fled to England ; 
and consulted with the Archbishop 
ot Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don as to the overthrow of presbytery 
in his native country.” On Adam- 
son’s return from England a parlia- 
liament was held, which passed acts 
subversive of presbytery, and which 
led to the persecution of the mini- 
sters. ‘Lhe prospect of a civil war at 


last drove Arran from Scotland, and 


Melville, after an absence of twenty 


‘months, returned to his native coun- 


try in the train of the banished no- 
blemen. 

His first attention, after his return, 
was the restoration of the liberties of 
the church, but this was no easy task, 
as his efforts for that end were not 
seconded, as he had expected, by those 
of the nobles. The Earl of Angus a- 
lone remained faithful to his promises. 
He spent the winter of 1586 in Glas- 
gow, and in the following spring re- 
turned to St Andrews, and resumed 
his lectures, after an intermission of 
two years, Soon after this Adamson 
was excommunicated by the Synod of 
Fite; but he was relieved from the 
censure, and Melville was banished 
beyond the Tay. He was, however, 
soon recalled, and permitted to pro- 
ceed with his academical labours. In 
1587 he was moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and a commissioner 
trom the church to the parliament. 
In the following year he was active in 
rousing the nation to a sense of its 
danger from the threatened Spanish 
invasion ; and in virtue of the powers 
vested in him as moderator, called an 
extraordinary meeting of the Assem- 
bly to consider the means of avertin 
the danger suspended over the churc 
and the commonwealth. The signal 
overthrow of the Armada saved them 
the necessity of carrying the measures 


they had adopted into effect ; but it 
did “‘ not repress the fiery zeal of the 
Papists in Scotland.” 

About this time the variance which 
had long subsisted between the court 
and the church began to be removed, 
And Melville was so far taken into 
favour, that he was invited to be pre- 
sent at the queen’s coronation, for 
which he composed his poem entitled 
Stephanishion. And though the church 
was not long in possession of tranquil. 
lity till she was attacked by Dr Ban. 
croft, in a sermon ; yet, on the death 
of Adamson, presbytery was legally 
established. {fn 1590 Melville was 
elected Rector of the University, and 
had frequent occasion to exert his re- 
solution and prudence in the exercise 
of that office ; he acted at the same 
time as a ruling elder in the congre- 
gation of St Andrews. 

‘The tranquillity between the church 
and the state proved but of short du- 
ration. Arran’s attempt to reinstate 
himself in power was frustrated by 
the firmness of the ministers. A plot 
to procure the full toleration of Po- 
pery in Scotland, by the assistance of 
the King of Spain, was discovered. 
James showed himself favourable to 
the conspirators, and thereby excited 
the jealousy of the clergy. ‘The rea- 
son assigned by Dr M‘Crie for the 
conduct of James in this affair is, that 
he was desirous to smooth the way to 
his accession to the English throne, 
by conciliating the Catholics of Eng- 
land. Befofe the ferment excited by 
this event was allayed, a surmise, 
evidently without foundation, obtain- 
ed a wide circulation and more | 
than it deserved, that the ministers, 
among whom were the Melvilles, a 
betted Bothwell in his rebellion, by 
secretly supplying him with money. 
In the Assembly held in May 1594 
Melville was again placed in the mo- 
derator’s chair. At this Assembly the 
sentence pronounced against the Po- 
pish lords by the synod of Fife was 
ratified, and all ministers and people 
were enjoined not to concur wit 
Bothwell, or to engage in any other 
treasonable practices. Melville, 
fore the Lords of Articles, urged the 
necessity of adopting strong measures 
against the Catholic lords now 1n ary 
rebellion. is, said he, observeé, 
a matter of great weight, to overthrow — 
the estate of three so great mel: 
grant it is so; but yet it is a greater 
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matter to overthrow three far greater, 

to wit, true religion, the quietness of 
the commonwealth, and the prosper- 

ous estate of the king.” He and his 

nephew were in the king’s train when 

he went to oppose the rebels in the 

north, and were instrumental in dis- 

posing the king to adopt the decisive 

measures against them that caused 
them to quit the kingdom. The birth 

of a prince caused joy amid these con- 
fusions, and the auspicious event was 
celebrated by Melville in an elegant 
Latin poem. In the year 1596 the 
church of Scotland renewed the Co- 
venant,—a transaction which inspired 
pious feelings, and confirmed both 
the pastors and the people in their at- 
tachment to the Protestant doctrine 
and the Presbyterian government. 
But the return of the forfeited Lords 
to Scotland revived in the country the 
former alarm and trouble. Melville, 
as a commissioner of the General As- 
sembly, attended a meeting of the 
Privy Council and the nobility at 
Falkland, to consider the offers made 
by Huntly ; but the king would not 
suffer him to remain. Huntly’s pro- 
posals were regarded as too favoura- 
bly received, and a deputation was 
sent from the Assembly to the king 
to dissuade him from the measures 
advised by the council. His majesty 
testified the utmost reluctance to hear 
their address, when Melville seized 
him by the sleeve, and “ calling him 
God’s silly vassal,” forced him to lis- 
ten toa ‘* strain the most singular in 
point of freedom that ever saluted 
royal ears.” He told him to remem- 
ber he was not the head of the church ; 
“€ that he was in his swaddling clothes 
when Christ Jesus reigned treely in 
this land ;” and that it was not less 
his interest than it was his duty to 
permit the ministers of the church to 
assemble freely in the name of her 
rightful head, without let or hinder- 
ance from him, who was but one of 
her members; or his devilish coun- 
cil which sought her overthrow. Dur- 
ing the delivery of this speech the 
king’s passion subsided ; and he as- 
sured his monitor that he would take 
care of the liberties of the church ; 
but she “ got only words and pro- 
mise ; her enemies got the deed and 
the effect.” Demands were made from 
the ministers which could not be 
granted, and fully to intimate the in- 
tentions of the court, Black was sum- 


moned before the Privy Council to 
answer for some expressions used by 
him in a sermon. The ministers re- 
garding the mode in which this pro- 
secution was conducted as an infringe- 
ment of their privileges, took a deep 
interest in its progress. They pre- 
sented to the king a spirited abies 
on the day of trial. Not gaining their 
object, they resorted to the improper 
mode too common in those days of 
expressing their dissatisfaction from 
the pulpit. By an order of council 
they were from using all 
familiar references in their sermons ; 
and the commissioners of the Assem- 
bly were commanded to leave the ca- 
pital. Soon after this a meeting of 
the barons and burgesses was held in 
one of the churches, at which 2 stran- 
ger exclaimed, ‘* Fly, the Papists are 
coming to massacre you.” A tumulten- 
sued, which our author says was quite 
accidental and harmless, but which 
the court magnified into a deliberate 
design of perpetrating the most law- 
less violence and cruelty ; and which 
was consequently followed by restric~ 
tive enactments of the severest de- 
scription. Nothing but threatenings 
were breathed against the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh ; and its ministers were 
under the necessity of concealing 
themselves. 

The court by degrees discovered 
their determination of overturnin 
the government of the church. Fif- 
ty-five questions were drawn up by 
Secretary Lindsay ; and a Convention 
of Estates, and a meeting of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, were called at Perth to 
take them into consideration. ‘The 
synod of Fife, aware of the intentions 
of the court, requested the king tode- 
fer the business till the regular meet- 
ing of the Assembly. ‘The petition 
was rejected, and Sir Patrick Murray 
dispatched to the north to secure the 
ministers of that quarter. Melville 
was prevented from attending the con- 
vention, and learned its proceedings 
with concern, but without surprise ; 
and was satisfied that nothing short 
of the overthrow of the Presbyterian 
constitution would satisfy the king. 
He, however, joined with some of his 
brethren in fixing a day for the ordi- 
nary meeting of the Assembly. 

At a royal visitation of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews, many accusations 
were brought against Melville, and 
the visitors deprived him of his rec- 
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torship. The office he had accepted 
with reluctance, and quitted it with- 
out regret. But a regulation for- 
bidding professors of em and 
philosophy, not pastors in the church, 
to attend ecclesiastical courts, gave 
him more uneasiness. The members 
of the University were even deemed 
unfit to clect their own representative 
to the Assembly. To get quit of 
Welwood, the professor of law, that 
class was suppressed, and Melville 
would have shared the sare fate had 
James not been afraid of offending 
the foreign literati. Melville did not 
obey the mandate respecting the at- 
tendance on church courts, but went 
as usual to the synod of Fife, and also 
to the ensuing Assembly held at Dun- 
dee, defending his conduct in this 
manner. “ His majesty’s prohibition 
might extend to his place and emolu- 
ments in the university, but could not 
affect his coctoral office, which was 
ecclesiastical.” But he was command. 
el to leave Dundee under pain of re- 
bellion. It was agreed in this As- 
sembly, that fifty-one ministers, chosen 
partly by the king and partly by the 
church, should have a seat in parlia- 
ment. After being present at all the 
General Assemblies which were held 
about this time, and the publication 
of his True Law of Free Monarchy, 
ond Basilicon Doron, the death of 
Queen Elizabeth put James in 
session of the throne of England, the 
ultimate object of his ambition. And 
this event was celebrated by Melville 
in very loyal strains, notwithstanding 
the severe treatment he had experien- 
ced from his majesty. 

The alarm excited in England. by 
the Millenary petition, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Hampton Court con- 
ference, kept the ministers of the 
church of Scotland vigilant. And 
when a union between the two king- 
doms was proposed, Melville, though 
aware of the advantages likely to re- 
sult from such an event, was at the 
same time aware that it must involve 
the ruin of presbytery. ‘The synod 
of Fife asked liberty of the parliament 
‘of Scotland (met to promote the 
Union) to hold a meeting of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and were refused. ‘The 
synod then entreated the commission- 
ers of the Assembly in the discussions 
respecting the Union, to take care of 
the liberties of the church. An act 
of parliament had been passed in 1592, 
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[June 
that the General Assembly should be 
held once a year. This rule had been 
infringed by James; but, in cone, 
quence of a complaint on this head in: 
1602, he agreed that hereafter it 
should be convened regularly, accord. 
ing to the provisions of the statute 
Yet when the time approached he 
holding the Assembly at Aberdeen in 
1604, he prorogued it till the confe. 
rences respecting the Union were 
over. The representatives of the pres. 
bytery of Fife, notwithstanding the 
prorogation, repaired to Aberdeen, 
and took a formal protest that they 
had done their duty. The other 
presbyteries sent delegates to the sy. 
nod of Fife to consult on the course 
which should be taken to assert their 
rights. The commissioners to the 
parliament were blamed, and it was 
resolved, that petitions should be sent 
to the king from all the synods, re- 
questing liberty. to hold a meeting of 
General Assembly. Bishop Glad- 
stanes informed the king of Melville's 
and his nephew’s activity in promot- 
ing these measures, and they were 
both ordered to be imprisoned ; but 
the order was not executed. In 1605 
the General Assembly was again pro- 
rogued, and no time was fixed for its 
meeting. In many presbyteries the 
members of Assembly had been 
chosen, and after consultation on the 
subject, they were ordered to repair 
to Aberdeen, and constitute the As- 
sembly withont proceeding to trans- 
act business. Nineteen ministers 
met, and while reading a letter from 
the lords of the privy council, a mes- 
senger at arms entered, and charged 
them to dismiss on pain of rebellion. 
The moderator appointed a day for 
the next mecting, and dissolved the 
Assembly. We agree with Dr M‘Crie 
that less could not have been done by 
the ministers without compromising 
their principles. But their conduct 
was warmly reserted by the king, and 
they were prosecuted and punished 
as guilty of treason. 

After this Melville’s name stood 
first on the list of forty-two ministers 
who protested against the repeal 
the statute which deprived the bishops 
of their temporalities ; and he was in 
consequence ordered to repair to Lon- 
don along with seven other ministers. 
‘The pretence held out by James was, 
that he’might have the benefit of their 


learning and experience in settling 
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the affairs of the church ; but in rea- 
lity it was to have them out of the 
way of opposing the plans he had 
formed for the re-establishment of e- 
piscopacy in Scotland. The ministers 
obeyed the royal mandate, and arriv- 
ed in London on the 25th of August 
1606. They were introduced to the 
king surrounded by his nobles, and 
when he asked the Scots bishops their 
inion of the Assembly at Aberdeen, 
oon said in “ turn, that they con- 
demned it as turbulent, factious, and 
unlawful ;” but Melville justified the 
meeting in a speech of nearly an hour’s 
length. The answer of the other 
ministers was of the same tenor ; and 
Melville having obtained liberty to 
speak a second time, threw aside all 
reserve, and in a torrent of im 
sioned eloquence, declared his belief 
of the innocence of his brethren who 
had been condemned and banished. 
The king kept his temper with diffi- 
culty, and asked the ministers what 
he should do to pacity the dissentions 
raised in the church, who replied with 
one voice,—A free Assembly. To a 
list of questions subsequently present- 
ed to them in writing they returned 
guarded answers ; Salisbury and Ban- 
croft had interviews with them, and 
the most eminent preachers among 
the English dignitaries were selected 
to preach them out of their errors and 
obstinacy. Drs Barlow, Buckridge, 
Andrews, and King, were employed 
for this hopeless purpose. On the 
28th of September, the festival of St 
Michael, the ministers were required 
by a message from his majesty to be 
present in the royal chapel. ‘The de- 
corations of the altar gave offence to 
** on his to his 
ings he composed the following 
the scene which he had just 
witnessed.” 


Cur stant clausi Anglislibri duo regia inara, 
Lumina ca@ca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 
Num sensum cultumqui Dei tenet Anglia 

clausum, 

Lumine ceca suo, sorde sepulta sua ? 
Romano an ritu dum regalem instruit 

aram, 

A court spy, says Dr M‘Crie, con- 
veyed a copy of these verses to the 
kings and it was 

to proceed against their author. 
Accordingly he was summoned before 
the privy council, acknowledged him- 
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self the author of the epi » and 
declared it to have been his intention 
to have spoken to his majesty on the 
subject. He said he was conscious of 
no crime, and that he was not bound 
to answer for his conduct before the 
council of England in the absence of 
his sovereign. When the Archbish 
of Canterbury told him that his of- 
fence amounted to treason, “ M 
Lords, exclaimed he, Andrew Mel- 
ville was never a traitor. But my 
Lords, there was one Richard Ban- 
croft, (let him be sought for,) who, 
during the life of the late queen, 
wrote a treatise against his majesty’s 
title to the crown of England.” Here 
he pulled the book from his pocket, 
to the utmost confusion of his accuser, 
and proceeded in a strain of bitter in- 
vective to charge him with crimes of 
great enormity. At last he took hold 
of the lawn sleeves of the primate, 
called them Roman rags, and said, if 
he was the author of the book called 
‘* English Scottizing for Geneva Dis- 
cipline,” he regarded him as the ca- 
pital enemy of all the reformed 
churches in Europe, and professed 
himself his enemy to the effusion of 
the last drop of his blood. After this 
outrageous scene, which meets the ap- 
probation of Dr M‘Crie, Melville was 
found guilty of scandalum magnatum, 
in consequence of which he was im- 
prisoned in the house of the Dean of 
St Paul’s, and ultimately in the Tower 
of London. 

It is impossible to consider the cir- 
cumstances of this affair with calm im- 
partiality, without attaching a high 
degree of blame both to Melville and 
the court of England. Nothing could 
be more imprudent, to say the least 
of it, than Melville’s attack upon the 
Church of England; or worse timed 
than the torrent of ionate abuse 
which he threw out in presence first 
of the king, and then of his council. 
His experience ought long before this 
to have taught him, that a cause, how- 
ever good, cannot be geome by pa- 
roxysms of passion. Nor do we think 
his plea for the epigram, that it was 
composed under feelings of indigna- 
tion and grief at seeing such super- 


stitious vanity in.a reformed church,. 


in the least degree tenable. Was the 
expression of a pointed witticism to 
convince meine ish that their church 
was still closely allied to Rome? 


Was the author, with the caution of 
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offend the heart, of the king, whom 
he knew anxiously sought an occasion 
against him? On the other hand, it 
seems equally plain, that the punish- 
ment inflicted on Melville was greatly 


too severe for the oftence of which he 


was guilty. The king knew his loyalty 
to his house and his person ; and as Dr 
M‘Crie remarks, the Church of Eng- 
land had surely nothing to fear from 
an epigram. And it is clear from the 
sequel, that Melville’s real crime was 
his dauntless and effective defence of 
the church of Scotland, which James 
and his ministers had resolved to sub- 
vert. 

An Assembly was held at Linlith- 
gow on the 10th of December. To 
render it tractable, the representatives 
from the presbyteries were all favour- 
able to the designs of the court. <A 
letter was read from the king desiring 
the Assembly to nominate a modera- 
tor to each presbytery, to continue in 
office until the jars among the mini- 
sters were removed, and the Popish no- 
blemen reclaimed ; and that the 
bishops should’ be moderators of the 
presbyteries within whose bounds they 
had their residence. The measure, 
though opposed, was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, and the bi- 
shops declared moderators of provin- 
cial synods as well as of presbyteries. 

When Melville was thrown into-the 
‘Tower, his nephew was banished to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the other 
ministers to particular places in Scot- 
land. They were offered money from 
the non-conformist ministers, which 
they declined. Melville was depriv- 
ed of his office of Principal in the Uni- 


versity of St Andrews, and Robert 


Howie elected in his room. In pri- 
son he was denied the use of writing 
materials, but found a substitute in 
the wall of his cell, which, with the 
— of his shoe-buckle, he covered 
with verses. His courage never fail- 
ed him, nor did his spirits suffer any 
depression during the time of his pro- 
tracted confinement. A correspond- 
ence was maintained between him 
and his nephew, which contains an 
interesting and well told love story. 
‘Che nephew was a widower, and fell 
in love and married a second wife 
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Solomon, Eccl. x. 20, before him, ig 
norant, that even the secret breath 
ings of his feelings within the verge | 
of the court would reach the ears, and 


[June 
while an exile at Newcastle. The 
king was at last gratified by seeing 
Episcopacy, after a struggle of more 
than teh years, established in Scot. 
land; and Gladstanes did Melville 
the justice to acknowledge that the 
design could not have been accom. 
plished had he remained in the coun. 
try and been at liberty. While in the 
‘Tower the Duke of Bouillon applied 
to the court of England to obtain per- 
mission for him to come to his Uni- 
versity at Sedan. This request, after 
some opposition on the part of the 
court of France, was granted; and 
after four years imprisonment he set 
sail for France, and at Sedan was as- 
sociated with Tilenus in the profes« 
sion of divinity. Arthur Jonston the 
poet, and other eminent Scotsmen, 
were at that time students in this 
University, to all of whom Melville 
paid particular attention. In this 
situation he spent the last ten years 
of his life. But few particulars of this 
period have been preserved, and no 
accounts have been found of his last 
sickness and death, except that he 
died at Sedan in the course of the 
year 1622, at the advanced age of 
seventy-seven years. 

Nothing is known of Melville's 
personal appearance, except what the 
king said of him, that ‘* he was a lit- 
tle man.” His bodily constitution 
was sound, and his animal spirits 
were lively ; so that he enjoyed a long 
course of good healthy and was a stran- 
ger to visitations of morbid sensibili- 
ty. His intellectual endowments were 
ofa high order ; his genius was vi- 
gatas his taste was elegant; and 

is erudition various and profound. 
That he possessed great intrepidity, 
invincible fortitude, and unextinguish- 
able ardour of mind ; that his spirit- 
was independent, high, fiery, and re- 
gardless of threats or violence ; but 
that it was at the same time open, 
candid, generous, affectionate, and 
faithful, are circumstances abundant- 
ly obvious in the whole tenor of his 
conduct throughout the conspicuous 
part which he sustained in the im- 
portant and public transactions of. his 
time. Some notice has been taken al- 


ready of his influence in regulatin 


and stimulating the studies of yout 

both at Glasgow and St Andrews: 
But as we regard this part of his con- 
duct as of very great and permanent 
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importance, we shall reserve a fuller 
account of it, as well as of his writings, 
and the literature of the period, to form 
the subject of another article. 


LETTER FROM JOHN DE COVERLEY. | 


MK EDITOR, 

As I have always thought, that 
whoever takes the trouble to publish 
a periodical work for the amusement 
and instruction of others, deserves 
well of his country, and merits the 
assistance of all those who can give 
him any, I am desirous of offering 
you my feeble aid towards your ardu- 
ous undertaking, an aid which I am 
net on the whole unqualified to give, 
since I have seen some variety of life, 
have a retentive memory, and what I 
want in wit and ability, I can make 
up in ample leisure, It is natural, 
that you, Sir, should inguire who I 
am, who make you this unqualified 
offer ; and though you probably never 
heard of me individually, I. think I 
can venture to say, my name has been 
long endeared to you by early asso- 
ciation, it you have ever read the vo-~ 
lumes of the Spectator, or danced the 
good old English dance of Roger de 
Coverley. 1 am the representative, 
though not a lineal descendant, (for 
he, you know, died a bachelor, ) of’ the 
worthy old knight of that name, with 
whom his friend the Spectator has 
made us all so well acquainted. 

My grandfather was his nephew, 
and was no unworthy member of the 
De Coverley family, as I myself can 
testify, my early years having been 
spent under his roof. Oh! Mr Kdi- 
tor, what a change since those good 
old times! In vain do I look around 
for one genuine English country 
squire; the whole race is extinct, and 
in their stead is arisen a set of fine 
gentlemen, who, after losing their 
time, money, and consequence in Lon 
don and watering places, return to 
their family mansions only for a few 
months every year, to rest, and to re- 
trench ; who only consider their te- 
nants belonging to them as they pay 
their rents, and their country neigh 
bours as people, whom it is ‘* a bore” 
to visit What a contrast to my 
grandfather, and the gentlemen of 
tortune in his day ! Then every house | 
was like an inn, and every guest was 
welcome to the hospitable board, 
which cost him nothing but the ti- 
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bute of his wits, (perhaps no very 
heavy payment,) it being then con 
sidered an incivility if any one took 
more away with him than was 
enough to enable him to stagger home. 
This custom, however, I allow, is 
more to be honoured in the breach 
than the observance ; still I wish we 
had not lost with it the kind hearted 
ness that promoted sociality and good 
neighbourhood. 

Though I have been extolling the 
old fashioned hospitality of our fore- 
fathers, I have been a sufferer from 
the liberality of mine, for after I had 
spent fourteen idle years running 
as wild as any of the young fawns 
in the park, my grandfather died, 
and my father found there were just 
as many acres of the paternal e« 
state as would pay off every pound 
of the paternal debt. 'To my father, 
whose habits were entirely those of 
a town, (he had entered early into 
business, and married the only child 
of'a merchant in London,) the less of 
the family estate was no more than 
the loss of the thousands it was worth. 
But to me, who saw every thing I 
had ever loved or delighted in, torn 
from me by the ruthless auctioneer, it 
was almost heart-breaking, and the 
more so, as I had always been told by 
every servant and dependant about 
the place, that it would be mine, and 
that when my grandfather was gone, 
I must keep open house, as he had 
done, for the credit of the De Covers 
ley tamily. 

My grandfather considered himself 
as amply providing for my education, 
by paying a liberal stipend to the 
eurate of the parish, for giving me as 
much classical knowledge as he could 
teach, or J] chose to learn, which, to 
say the truth, was nearly equal, not 
that he, good man, was deficient in 
his duty, for he walked up from the 
vicarage regularly at the stated hour ; 
but then there was generally some in- 
terruption from the squire, some sick 
dog, some lame horse, some pond to 
fish, something that would not brook 
delay, that called the curate away 
from what was misnamed the study, 
where the Latin Accidence and Core 
nelius Nepos = we never got an 
farther) were left undisturbed, till 
dinner rised us unawares in the 
stable or the dog-kennel. However. 
happily for me, and 
Greek stuck heavily in hand, I had a 
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great taste for English reading, and 
had found a mine of wealth in a clo- 
set within a large sort of dark lum- 
ber-room, where I had once groped in 
pursuit of a tame squirrel. Here I 
tound the scattered, tattered’ remains 
of a once choice library, selected by 
Mr Spectator for my great uncle Sir 
Roger, and here would I retreat when- 
ever I could from the jovial crew be- 
low, to feast on Milton, Shakespeare, 
and the older poets. On my grand- 
father’s death, I was placed for a few 
ears at school, where I learnt very 
ittle Greek, and about as much La- 
tin. However, I learnt one piece of 
knowledge, which has been of use to 
me ever since, namely, that I was not 
the young squire of the parish, and 
the greatest man in the world. 

When I was eighteen, I was placed 
in my father’s counting-house, and 
though this kind of life was not to my 
taste, being of an accommodating dis- 

osition, I soon reconciled myself to 
it, and I found by experience, that the 
most irksome employment will be- 
come agreeable, if one can once bring 
one’s self to pay attention to it; and I 
contrived to Naintle my time, by 
forming an agreeable and respectable 
acquaintance, and by a good deal of 
miscellaneous, and, I hope, not en- 
tirely useless reading. At last when 
I came to a sober steady age, my fa- 
ther recommended me to marry, and 
exhorted me to make a prudent choice, 
and I trust I have fulfilled his wish, 
for during the 23 years we have been 
married, I have rarely heard my wife 
hazard an opinion, and I know no 
woman who uses so few unnecessary 
words ; have I not therefore made a 
prudent choice? and the more so, as 
I myself am a prodigious talker. In- 
deed, the most she ever says on an 
subject is ‘‘ Dear me, Mr Coverley !” 
We have two sons and a daughter, 
but more of them hereafter. 

Last year, when [ lost my good fa- 
ther, I felt fired with the ambition of 
retiring from business, and repurchas- 
ing the De Coverley estate, that I 
might live again in the mansion of 
my ancestors. Accordingly I took my 
wife down into Gloucestershire. When 
we De Coverley Hall, I 

uitted the carriage, that I might have 
1e pleasure of exploring again each 
well known path, forgetting the lapse 
of years, and expecting to find every 
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h I had } — 
thing as ad left it fift 

fore ; but how was I shocks and 
appointed! ‘The park was gone—dj- 
vided into little fields, and many of 
them ploughed. The woods, ‘the 
stately hedge-row elms, the avenue 
——all, all were gone, not a tree left 
that would sell for a crown. The 
house, indeed, was still standing, but 
how! The roof partly fallen in ; the 
upper windows fallen out; the rest 
broken, patched, or boarded up. I 
stood transfixed, and exclaimed, “ Dis- 
mal, dismal indeed !” “ It is, indeed,” 
said my wife in her usual calm tone, 
** a very dismal evening, you had 
better button your great-coat.” “ And 
all those oaks too,” I proceeded, (as 
is my way,) without attending to her, 
*€ not one spared ; those noble oaks !” 
“They must have been noble oaks,” 
resumed my companion ; “ this stump 
is at least three yards and a quarter 
oyna should have liked a table of 

We now reached the great paved 
court, and the desolation appeared 
more terrible when near, and lifting 
up my hands, I exclaimed, “‘ How is 
the pride of the De Coverleys fallen!” 
* Yes, indeed,” said my wife, “Ishould 
have fallen over the broken pavement, 
if I had not caught hold of this old 
post.” We now ascended the loose 
and broken flight of stone steps, where 
my good grandfather in his pompa- 
dour coat of ceremony, and his neat 
bob major, (and let the weather be 
what it might, without his hat,) was 
wont to descend to welcome his guests 
on company days, and hand the ladies 
from their carriages ; and now, even 
entrance without a welcome, was de- 
nied us, for the door was not only 
locked, but nailed up, the hall being 
converted into a granary. We now 
sought an entrance into the house by 
a sort of postern that led to the offices, 
which we found inhabited by a fare 
mer’s family ; and we desired to be 
shown the rest of the house. Many 
of the upper rooms were locked up; 
and some used as cheese rooms, oF 
wool chambers. In the best drawing- 
room, I looked in vain for the high- 
backed damask chairs that stood i 
stately rows against the walls, being 
too heavy to be removed ; the lit 
round tea-table placed in the centre 
of the small ‘Turkey carpet ; aed 
table, on which was wont to be p 
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for the amusement of any chance vi- 
sitor who might be desirous of'a book, 
Fairfax’s Complete Sportsman, and 
the Militia Officer's Vade Mecum. 
Nothing remained but some of the 
dark green flock paper that once co« 
vered the walls. It was now the far- 
mer’s bed-room, and its present state 
need not be described. 

I next desired to be shown the oak 
parlour, where, except on state occa- 
sions, my grandfather commonly sat. 
Here, in his green shooting dress, too 
long to be called a jacket, and too short 
to be a coat, would he sit, surround. 
ed by his dogs, whips, sticks, guns, 
old hats, and fishing-rods ; and here 
did he once display to my boyish and 
admiring eyes, one of the very whistles 
made by Will Wimble, and which I 
still have and preserve, as the only re- 
lic that remains to me of the De Co- 
verley property. In this room, en- 
deared to me by every early recollec- 
tion, did I find littered three young 
calves ; and penned into one corner, 
where whilome lay the cushions of 
those honoured and petted hounds 
Nell and Jowler, did I see an old 
goose hatching young ganders. This 
turned the scale, and from that mo- 
ment I gave up all hope and all wish 
of living in the spot so hallowed to 
my imagination ; and turning to my 
wife I said, “ I sce it will never do, 
{ shall give up ail thoughts of living 
here.” ‘ Dear me, Mr Coverley,” 
said my wife with a more lively ex- 
pression of horror than I thought it 
in her nature to display, “ Dear me, 
did you really ever think of it?” 

Being resolved, however, to quit 
London, I made it my business to dis- 
cover some suitable = to retire to 
with my family, and have just settled 
myself, very much to my satisfaction, 
in the pleasant town of Bandy Bo- 
rough, where I hop I shall derive all 
the advantages I promised myself 
from the change. ‘There is, however, 
one thing I find I begin to want, now 
the bustle of unpacking is over, and 
the interest excited by our late con- 
tested election is beginning to subside, 
and that is employment. I feel the 
want of the unceasing round of occu- 

tion that a mercantile and London 

ife used to afford me. 

If, therefore, the history I have 
given of myself ge you to 
wish for a continuance of my corre- 
spondence, you will give me somes 
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thing to do, and very much oblige, 
your obedient servant, 
JOHN DE CoVERLEY. 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRITERS 
WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No. VII. 


Pernars no poet of the reign of 
Elizabeth was in greater repute a- 
mong his contemporaries and more 
immediate successors, than the indi- 
vidual, one of whose productions forms 
the principal subject of the present 
article ; I mean Christopher Marlow, 
a name I have before had occasion se- 
veral times to mention in the course 
of these articles. Ben Jonson speaks 
of “‘ Marlow’s mighty line,” an epi- 
thet highly characteristic of his vi- 
gorous and lofty style. Chapman has 
a fine apostrophe to him in the third 
sestyad of their joint production, 
** Hero and Leander ;” but the ex- 
pressions of Drayton in his “ Censure 
of the Poets,” give the clearest and 
most distinct notion of his powers and 


peculiarities. 
his raptures were 


All air and fire, which made his verses 
clear ; 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 

Which rightly should possess a poet's 
brain.’ 


I shall beg the reader to bear this de- 
scription in mind during the remain- 
der of this article, as a sort of stand- 
ard by which to try the merits of 
some of the quotations, and to account 
for some of the extravagancies of the 
author of them. 

I have before remarked, that, as it 
is certain that Shakespeare was not 
the inventor of what are called histo- 
rical plays, nor the founder of that 
school which has vulgarly gone under 
his name, as far as a disregard of the 
three dramatic unities are concerned, 
it is a point of some difficulty, at this 
distance of time, and with such scan- 
ty evidence as remains, to settle with 
any precision, what writer for the 
stage is entitled to the distinction 
which hitherto has been gratuitously 
given toShakespeare. Marlow, Greene, 
Peele, and, vidhiany Nash and Lodge, 
have all some claim to it ; and on for- 
mer occasions I have examined pro« 
class by the second 
and thir ese poets, postponing a 
consideration of the pretensions of 
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Marlow, which.I.am inclined to think .Honorable the» Lord .Admirall 


are superior to those of his rivals, __ 
It will not be, disputed after what 
Mr Chalmers has produced in his 
“‘ Supplemental Apology for the Be- 
lievers in the: Shakespeare papers,” 
(p- 292 et seq) that our greatest dra- 
matic poet was under considerable 
obligations to Marlow, in as much as 
it now turns out) that he only adapted 
the.** True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York” by the latter to the stage, 
though from that day to our own it 
has been assigned to Shakespeare un- 
der the title of “ Henry V1. Part 3.” 
‘To this point I have already adverted 
at length, and I shall not now dwell 
upon it further: than to note the in- 
ference, that, as Marlow was a ve 
celebrated writer, ‘his tragedy h 
most likelyAeen frequently represent~ 
ed considerably. before Shakespeare’s 
improvement of it, which is conjec- 
tured to have been made between 
1593 and 1595. ‘There is sufficient 
proof that he was acquainted with 
most of Marlow’s known productions, 
dramatic and undramatic. In “ As 
You Like it,” A. ITI. se. 5, he quotes 
a line from ‘*. Hero and Leander,” 
with a sort of address to Marlow as a 
** dead shepherd.” In “* Romeo and 
Juliet,” A. TIT. sce..2, he puts into 
the mouth of the heroine four lines 
in * Edward Il. ;” and most readers 
are aware that ancient Pistol’s “ hol 
low-pampered of Asia” are 
taken from Marlow’s “ ‘Tamburlaine.” 
This brings us to the play which is 
the main subject of the present article, 
and the title of which may be quoted 
at length with more propriety, be- 


cause this is the first time any at-, 


tampt has been made to examine it 


critically, with a view to ascertain its 


real merits; to account for some of 
the exaggerated and inflated passages, 
and to point out, as far as room will 
allow, such parts as are obviously the 
production of a poet of no mean rank, 
it is divided into two parts, and the 
first is called, ‘‘ Tamburlaine the 
Great ; who, from a Scythian Shep- 
heard, by his rare and wonderfull 
conquestes, became a most puissant 
and mightie Monarch: And for his 
tyrannie and terrour in warre, was 
tearmed the Scourge of God. The 
first part of the two Tragicall Dise 
courses, as they were sundrie times 
inmost stately shewed upon Stages in 
the Citie of London. By the Right 


his 

Seruauntes. Now! newly Publishe 
Printed by Richard 
the signe of: thé, Rose and Crowne, 
near Holborne; Bridge, 1592,” The 
title of the second; part I shall. notice 
hereafter. It is obvious that, al 
dated as early as,1592,* the year be. 
fore Shakespeare printed his * Venus 
and Adonis,”.the first heir. of his 
invention,” it is not the first edition ; 
the words, now: newly published, are 
decisive upon this: point, even if no 
copy of the date of 1590 were inexist~ 
ence. . Whether that. was. the. first 
time it passed through the is 
‘still a question, because is 
evidence that it had been acted at 
least as early as 1588; the extreme 
popularity. of the piece is established 
on many authorities; but on none 
more unquestionably than that.of the 
printer, who, in: an .epistle. prefixed, 
talks of the delight it had’ given 
when shewed':in London upon 
stages.” From hence, too, we may 
perhaps infer, that it was acted upon 
more stages than one. The evidence 
to which I allude, as shewing that it 
was well known in 1588, is a very 
rare pamphlet by Robert Greene, 
ed ‘* Perimedes the Blacksmith,’ 
1588, in the preface to which the aur 
thor makes a curious allusion toa 
charge brought against him, that» he 
coult not write blank verse for the 
stage in the style of “ that atheist — 
Tamburlaine.” This was intended 9s 
a blow at Marlow, whose, religious 
tenets were at least, questionable, for 
there is nothing in the. play. which 
makes the word. “atheist” particu- 
larly applicable toits hero, 

It is to be observed, that. both parts 
of “ Tamburlaine’”’ are in blank; verse, 
in writing which) it was said Greene 
was not skilful, and it is obvious from 
this and other: circumistances, thatthe 
date when this performance, was first 
represented, may be tolerably certai~ 
ly fixed upon as’ the epoch, when. 
blank verse obtained its footing at the 
public. theatres, to’ the exclusion of 
thime, which was invariably. used. in 
the old Mysteries, Moralities, and Ine 
terludes. Ferrex.and; Porrex, by 
Sackville Norton, so. often,men- 


tioned, had set,the example, which 
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was followed at a ‘considerable inter- 


val by Hughes in his “ Misfortunes . 


of Arthur,” a performance I have pre- 
viously reviewed ; but these were both 
pieces got up by the Inns of Court 
for the private entertainment of the. 
queen, and not represented, that I am 
aware of, upon any public stage. Of 
this change Marlow speaks very une- 
quivocally in the any to his work 
before us, where he says; 

From iygging vaines of riming méther. 

wits 
And such conceits a8 clownage keepes in 


pays 
Weele lead you to the stately tent of war, 
Where you shall heare the Scythian Tam- 
burlaine 
Threatening the world with high astound- 
ing tearms, 
And scourging kingdomes with his con- 
quering sword. 
View but nis picture in this tragicke glasse, 
And then applaud his fortunes as you 
please. 


This clearly proves, that Marlow 
was attempting two important inno-* 
vations, the one relating to the sub- 
ject, and the other to the language of 
the stage ; and’ in forming an opinion 
upon the merits and defects of ‘* Tam- 
burlaine,” it is absolutely necessary to 
keep this fact in view; he was en- 
deavouring to turn the public: mind 
and taste from the low scurrilous and 
puerile matters which ‘had previously’ 
amused it at the from such 
conceits as clownage keepes in pay,” 
by leading the m ators “to the 
Stately tent of war,” and he was anx- 
ious, at the same time, to introduce 
to them a new style of ing suited 
to the loftier theme and more exalted 
personages, by forsaking “ the jig- 
ging veins of rhyming mother-wits.” 
In this view the performance under 
consideration assumes a degree of im- 
portance, connected with the history 
of our language and of the stage, that 
has not before been thought to belong 
to it. It is necessary here to add, 
that we have not the play handed 
down to us as it was originally writ- 
ten and. represented, for the printer 
mentions, that he has omitted many 
parts which in his judgment were. de- 
rogatory “ to so honourable and state- 
ly a history,” probably scenes of ‘low 
humour inserted by Marlow for’ the. 


purpose of gratifying the groundlings, 
and “tis change 
less abrupt and hazardous. 
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A’ due consideration of these cir- 
cumstances will or ought to reconcile 
the reader to many of the highly- 
wrought descriptions and bombastic 
sentences in the two of “* 'Tam- 
burlaine.” It ought to be recollect- 
ed, that Marlow was obliged to fur- 
nish his auditors with some equiva 
lent for the vulgar buffoonery with 
which they had been en- 
tertained, and if Shakespeare, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher afterwards, 
were enabled successfully to ridicule 
such * braggart puft-stuff,” it was 
because the change had then been 
completed and. established. It was 
Marlow’s business to astonish, and to 
delight by astonishing, and if he had | 
not succeeded so well, perhaps it 
would have been necessary that even 
Shakespeare himself should have pen- 
ned many more of his plays in the 
style of ‘* Titus Andronicus.” It is 
a conjecture by no means devoid of 
probability, that this semi-barbarous 
performance was written by him very 
early, in accommodation to the pre- 
vailing taste, before the alteration al- 
ready adverted to was adopted and 
confirmed. Besides, it is not to be 
supposed that Marlow could write no 
better than most of the rant put into 
the mouth of Tamburlaine: this very 
y proves the contrary, without re- 
ference to his “‘ Edward II.” the chief 
character of which is drawn with as 
much truth and delicacy as that of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II.,” for 
whom, probably, it served as the model. 
As to Marlow’s. claim to be con- 
sidered the founder of what. has. been 
often called the school of Shakespeare, 
it depends very much upon circum< 
stances to which I have above alluded. 
The minutest and most a inves< 
tigation would not probably enable us 
to arrive at any definite conclusion on 
the subject, and I shall not discuss it 
farther, observing merely in conclu- 
sion, that G. Peele, in his called 
"The Honour of the Garter,” 1593, 
bears: evidence, that his friend was 
then dead, and pays a. tribute to his 
memory, I apprehend, that abont this 
year, or very y before it, Shake- 
speare to write, for the stage. 
I will now proceed to some quotations 
from the two parts of “ ‘Tamburlaine 
the Great,” apprising the readef, that 
as usual he must bear with the un- 
couthness of the old spelling, which I 
have thought it right to preserve. 
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There is one singularity about this 
play which merits observation, and 
that is, that, unlike by far the greater 
number of historical plays of that pe- 
riod, it is divided with much exact~ 
ness into acts and scenes. ‘Tambur- 
laine first overcomes Mycetes, King 
of Persia, and subsequently bis bro- 
ther Cosroe, who took upon himself 
the government. ‘The following is 

t of a scene immediately after- 
wards, in which Tamburlaine, with 
subtlety, justifies his usurpation by 
high authority and natural impulses. 


Enter to the Battel, and after the Battel 
enter Cosroe wounded, Theridamas, Tam- 
burlaine, Techelles, Vsumcasane, with 
others. 


Cos. Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine, 
Thus to deprive me of my crown and life ! 
Treacherous and false Theridamas, 

Euen at the morning of my happie state, 
Scarce being seated in my royall throne, 
To worke my downfall and vntimely end. 
An vyncouth paine torments my grieued 
soule, 
And death arrests the organe of my voyce, 
Who ent’ring at the breach thy sword hath 
made, 
Sackes euery uaine and artier of my heart. 
Bloodie and insatiate Tamburlaine ! 
Tam. The thirst of raigne and sweetnes 
of a crowne, 
That caus’d the eldest sonne of heauenly 


Ops 
Te thrust his doting father from his chaire, 
And place himselfe in the Emperiall hea- 
uen, 
Moou’d me to menage armes against thy 
state. 
What better president than mightie Joue 2 
Nature, that fram’d vs of foure elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach vs all to haue aspyring minds : 
Our soules, whose faculties can compre- 
 hend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure euery wand’ring planet’s 
course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And alwaies mouing as the restless spheares, 
Wills vs to weare our selves, and neuer 
rest 
Vntil we reach the ripest fruites of all, 
That perfect blisse and sole felicitie, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crowne. 
Ther. And that made me to ioyne with 
Tamburlaine, 
For he is grosse, and like the massie earth 
a 2" not vpwards, nor by princely 
eeds 
Doth meane to soare aboue the highest 
sort, 
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Tech. And that made vs the friends 
Tamburlaine, of 


To lift our swords against the Persean 


king. 
Vsum. For as when Joue did thrust old 
Saturn down, 
Neptune and Dis gain’d each of 
So do we ho raigne in Asi 
If be plac’d in 
Cos. The strangest men that euer Na. 
ture made ! 
I know not how to take their tyrannies. 
My bloodlesse bodie waxeth chill and colde, 
And with my blood my life slides through 
my wound ; 
My soule begins to take her flight to hell, 
And summones all my senses to depart : 
The heat and moisture which did feed each 
other, 
For want of nourishment to feed them both, 
Is drie and colde; and now doth gastly 
death, 
beeen greedie tallents, gripe my bleeding 
art, 
And like a harpye tires on my life. 
Theridamas and Tamburlaine, I die, 
And a vengeaunce light vpon you 


them a 


Now, in all this there is nothing 
offensive, nothing revolting to com- 
mon sense, nothing that is not proper 
to the characters in the situations in 
which they are placed ; if any thing, 
the language is rather too cold instead 
of being too fervid, while the artful 
and artificial justification of himself 
by Tamburlaine might be objected to 
by a fastidious few as out of place, if 
it be not out of character. These re- 
marks will not apply to the succeed- 
ing extract from Act IV. scene 2, 
where the hero, having conquered his 
greatest enemy, Bajazet, carries him 
about in an iron cage, and compels the 
wretched Turk to bend his body as a 
footstool to enable Tamburlaine to 
mount his throne. 


Tamburlaine, Techelles, Theridamas, Vs- 
umcasane, Zenocrate, Anippe, two Moores 
drawing Baiazeth in his cage, and his 
Wife following him. 


Tamb. Bring out my footstoole. 
[ They take him out of the cage. 
Bai. Ye holy priests of heauenly Maho- 
met, 
That, sacrificing, slice and cut your flesh, 
Staining his altars with your purple bl 
Make heauen to frowne and euery fixed 


starre 
To sucke vp poison from the Moorish fens, 


And poure in this glorious tyrant’s throat. 
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Tamb. The chiefest God, first moouer of 
that spheare, 
Enchac’d with thousands euer shining 
lamps, 
Will sooner burne the glorious frame of 
heauen, 
Then should it so conspire my ouerthrow. 
tut, villaine, thou that wishest this to me, 
Fall prostrate on the low disdainful earth, 
And be the footstoole of great TTambur- 
laine, 
‘That I may rise vnto my royall throne. 
Bai. Virst shalt thou rip my bowels with 
thy sword, 
And sacrifice my soule to death and hell, 
Before [ yield to snch a slauery. 
Tamb. Base villain, vassal, slaue to Tam- 
burlaine, 
Vnworthy to imbrace or touch the ground 
That beares the honor of my royall weight. 
Stoope, villaine, stoope, stoope ; for so he 
bids 
That may command thee peecemeale to be 
torne, 
Or scattered like the lofty cedar trees 
Strooke with the voice of thund’ring Jupi- 
ber..." 
Bai. Then as I looke downe to the 
damned feends, 
Feends looke on mee, and thou dread God 
ot hell, 
With eban scepter strike this hateful earth, 
And make it swallow both of vs at once. 
[Jle gets vp vpon him to his chaire. 
Tam. Now cleare the triple region of 
the aire, 
And let the maiestie of heauen behold 
Their scourge and terrour treade on Em- 
perours 
Smile stars that raign’d at my natiuity, 
And dim the brightnesse of their neighbor 
lamps ; 
Disdaine to borrow light of Cynthia, 
For I the chiefest lamp of all the earth, 
First rising in the east with mild aspect, 
But fixed now in the meridian line, 
Will send vp fire to your turning spheares, 
And cause the sun to borrow light of you. 


It is not to be denied that this ad- 
dress of T'amburlaine is extravagant, 
perhaps bombastic; but besides the 
author’s purpose to surprise by strik- 
ing novelty, we ought to take into ac- 
count the country in which his scene 
principally lics—Persia—the seat of 
grandeur and luxury ; and in order 
to keep up mere probability, accord- 
ing to existing notions, Marlow was 
obliged to make his language corre- 
spond with the nature of the clime, 
and the dignity of the characters re- 
presented, as far as the properties of 
the theatre would allow in the utmost 
gorgeousness of oriental splendour: 
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what was wanting in the scenery and 
dresses, he was, in a manner, bound 
to make up for in the glitter and glare 
of description. As for any rhodomon- 
fades put into the mouth of Tambur- 
laine, (for they are confined almost 
exclusively to him,) they are not half 
so exaggerated and wind-swollen as 
the sentiments Dryden has in many 
places given to his favourite Alman- 
zor in Conquest of Grenada.” 
Nathan Lee’s ‘* Alexander the Great” 
has also gone beyond it in several well 
known instances; and it’ Marlow has 
represented his hero as drawn in his 
car by captive princes, he but com- 
plied with the popular notion of the 
character of ‘l'amburlaine and the 
truth of history, as far as either was 
known to audiences at theatres. I 
will venture to assert, that there is 
nothing from the beginning to the 
end of the two parts of ‘Tamburlaine 
to compare with the absurd, not to 
say ridiculous speeches of Cethegus 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘* Catiline.” How 
often has Lucan been lashed for the 
inflated and disgusting picture he has 
given of the slaughters of Marius and 
Sylla; but Ben Jonson has not onl 
put the whole of it into the mout 
of Cethegus, but he has out-heroded 
Herod in the accumulation of bloated 
epithets and offensive impossibilities. 
I could easily verify what is stated by 
quotations, but they would lead us 
out of the way, and are perhaps un- 
necessary. Recollecting, with Dray- 
ton, that Marlow’s “ raptures were 
all air and fire,” and that he was gift- 
ed with that “ fine madness,” with 
which poets’ brains ought to be pos- 
sessed, we may read the subsequent 
description of Zenocrate, the mistress 
of Tamburlaine, with much admira« 
tion. 


Ah faire Zenocrate, diuine Zenocrate, 
Faire is too foule an epithite for thee, 
That in thy passion for thy countries loue, 
And feare to see thy kingly father’s harme, 
With haire discheivel’d wipst thy watery 

cheeks : 
And like to Flora in her morning’s pride, 
Shaking her siluer tresses in the aire, 
Rain’st on the earth resolued pearle in 

showers, 
And sprinklest saphyrs on thy shining face, 
Where beauty, motier to the muses, sits _ 
And comments volumes with her iuory 

If all the pens that euer poets held, 
3u 
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Had fed the feeling of their maister’s ‘ The Pages 


[June 
for Mind and Heart ;” « 


thoughts, ith . but, when we had learned the 
And sweetnes that inspir’d their nature of their contents, we 
heartes, if we sought political news, t 
and muses on admyred 4), Opposition Paper,” or ng 
eames ; 


burgh, Bremen, or Frankfort news. 
papers. If we sought literary and 
theatrical information » we had recourse 
The highest reaches of the humaine wit, 10 the Morning Paper ; + and if we 
If these had made one poems period, were desirous to collect scraps of a 
And all combin’d in beauties worthynesse, scientific and general nature, we read 
Yet should there hover in their restlesse the “‘ Isis, or Encyclopediacal News- 


If all the heauenly quintessence they stil 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein as in a myrrour we perceiue 


ot 


Bh, 


ow 


heads, paper.” $ There are probably as many 
q Gne thought, one grace, one wonder at the periodicals in Germany as in America 
least, 


and we never had any liking for the 
Stamp Act till we discovered, by these 
Nor is the whole of this play mere- two countries, in which no such regu- 
ly “in King Cambises vein:” there lation as applied to journals exists, 
are parts that have considerable pa- how much this inimitable measure 
thos, more especially the scenes be curbs the ready pens of authors. We 
tween the unfortunate Bajazet anc do not intend to furnish our readers 
his queen Zabina, and the interview with a catalogue of German periodi- 
of Tamburlaine with certain virgins cals, but merely to notice a very few 
in deep mourning, who, like Volum- of a single class. The great difference 
nia and the Roman ladies in Corio- between the contents of American ant 
lanus, throw themselves at the feet of German journals is, that the former 
the conqueror to induce him to spare are nearly exclusively political, the 
Damascus. At present, however, no latter almost wholly literary and scien- 
space is left for further extracts or tific. We even think we trace far less 
observations, and a notice of the se- political matter, and less freedom of 
cond part of this play, with a few re- remark, in the reviews we recently re- 
marks upon “ Kdward II.” the ceived, than they were wont to con- 
‘« Massacre of Paris,” and some other tain—as if the congress of Carlsbad 
dramatic pieces by Marlow, must be and the tribunal at Manheim had al- 
reserved for next month. ready bound with their icy chains the 
whole stream of German thought. 
We are acquainted with no German 
reviews of equal merit with the Halle, 
the Jena, and the Leipsic, Universal 
Literary Journals ; § and of these that 
ublished at Jena has the merit of 
ing most liberal. It is edited | 
the ‘‘Geheime Hofrath Fichstidt.” || 
All these are large quartos, each con- 
taining on an average 215 closely 
a half pages, published month- 
y- They review new books, and sup- 
ply literary information of every spe- 
cies, including the death or promo- 


Which into words no vertue can digest. 


: 


4 
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We never found any thing disa- 
greeable in any of those subscription 
reading-rooms which collect and a- 
muse the inhabitants of every town in 
Germany, but the too great number 
of journals scattered on their tables. 


Our attention was so much distracted 
by the various claims of these, that 
half the short space we could allot to 
glance over them was lost before we 
could determine with which we should 
begin. We were sometimes seduced 


* Blitter fiir Herz und Geist. 

+ Da: Morgen Blatt. 

+ Isis, ou Encyclopedisch Zeitung.— 
Published at Weimar, and edited by Pr- 
fessor Oken. 
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ie the same title is published at each of 
these towns. 

|| We have no titles which correspond 9 
the innumerable marks of distinction ¥ 
are added as an honour to, or, according ‘° 


by such flattering titles as the “‘ News- 
paper for the Elegant World,” *— 
“The Entertaining Journal,” t—or 
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* Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt. » 
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the German phrase, “ laid by,” (beys* 
leght,) the names of celebrated men. 
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tion of literary men. We are in pos- 
session only of the Halle and Jena 
journals up to January, and from them 
we shall furnish up the present article. 
The Germans are certainly improv- 
ing in taste. A musical tragic-comic 
quodlibet has been written, for the 
purpose of laughing at the celebrated 
Abnfrau, or Ancestress, of Mr Grill- 
parzer, and, as the reviewer calls 
them, the rest of the ‘‘ unholy tra- 
gedies of fatalism.”* Unfortunately, 
he does not enable us to judge of the 
iece ; he merely says it is rich in both 
amet and wit, anda thousand times 
more valuable than the tragedies it ri- 
Myr Clovenfoot, Gaspar Lron- 
teeth, a four-fuoted Spanish devil, and 
a modern German poetess, can, we are 
persuaded, from their names and cha- 
racters, be fit vehicles only for very 
common jokes. This is neither the 
first nor the only work which has suce 
cessfully ridiculed the love in German 
poets aud German audiences for melo- 
dramatic horrors. A drama, unfit, 
however, for representation, called 
Stocking of Fate,” has been 
read, laughed over, and admired by al- 
most all Germany. Potier, in his ad- 
mirable representation of the a 
Werter, did not more excite the mirt 
of the Parisians than the Mr Fatals ¢ 
have made the Germans laugh at the 
Ancestress and at the Guilt of Miill- 
ner, We are sorry to observe the 
waste of genius and eloquence with 
which these productions of the Ger- 
man muse, of which every sensible 
German is ashamed, have lately been 
brought forward as worthy ot the no- 
tice and admiration of the British pub- 
lic. Indeed, we may remark in gene- 
ral, that most of the writers who have 
translated works from the German 
have, in some measure, done that lan- 
guage and people discredit in the mind 
of the English reader, by choosing 
what may be ealled the wild shoots 
of German literature for the objects of 
their labours. The Robbers of Schil- 
ler was the production of his boiling 
youths which he regarded in his after 
ife as unworthy of his weputation 
The Sorrows ef Werter wes the very 
first of Goetine’s works which excited. 


~~. 


* Jenaishe Allgemeine Literature Zeit- 
ung. Sept. 1819. 

+ Das Schicksals Striimpf. 

} This work remains anonymous, but 
the authors styled themselves the ** Gebrii- 
der Fatales.” 
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much notice. It was the result also 
of a momentary illness and melan- 
choly. Neither of these illustrious 
authors, in the maturity of their ge- 
nius, ever wrote any thing resembling 
these ; yet, of al] their numerous pro 
ductions, these alone have become 
pular in our country. Already Mr 
Milner, the most celebrated living 
dramatic author, in his own remarks 
on Guilt, has shown he is half discon- 
tented with this production; and 
he disliked his “ ‘T'wenty-ninth of 
February” so much, as to censure it 
himself in his Almanack for the Thea 
tre, and as to give it quite a different 
and a happier termination. Already, 
too, has Mr Grillparzer left the wild 
horrors of the melo-drama for the mo« 
notonous regularity of French tragedy. 
Since the Ahnfrau, he has written a dull 
play called Sappho ; and we have no 
doubt, should he ever attain celebrit 
as an author, he will equally, wit 
Schiller and Miillner, condemn the 
first flight of his frantic muse. 
Whether it is that foreigners are ge« 
nerally incapable of seizing the finer 
shades of thought and the tenderer 
emotions which are found in the do- 
mestic literature of every cultivated 
people, or whether it is that our own 
taste is already too much perverted to 
scenes of cruelty, we will not decide ; 
but it is certain that we have translat- 
ed only the most horrific parts of Ger- 
man literature, and have neglected its 
more gentle and kindlier productions. 
Thus the greater part ot the animated 
and truly glorious poems of Schiller,— 
his beautifully poetical histories of the 
thirty years’ war, and of the separa- 
tion of the Netherlands from Spain, 
—his William Tell,—and his Maria 
Stuart,—.re almost unknown to the 
English reader. ‘Thus also the horrid 
siory of the Erl Konig of Goethe, and 
the still more horrid Leonore of Biir- 
ger, have both found a translator in 
one of the most eminent of our poets. 
But the little poem of the former au- 
thor in one of our late Numbers is one 
of a very few attempts which have 
been ie to render into our language 
any of his very tender and beauti- 
ful smaller pieces ; and we believe it 
is only, too, in our pages* that any 
one has ever thought of giving spe- 
cimens of the broad and characteris-~ 
tic humour of Birger. The produc 


* See Numbers for October and Novem- 
ber 1818. 
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tions of Goethe cf a soft and tender 
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hero has his skull clove down to the 


a s nature are so numerous and so excel- very neck, and he afterwards rises 
ie: lent, that we hardly know which of from the dead. As the author seems, 
ctete. them to select to illustrate our opi- in general, anxious to account for 
Oe nion. Perhaps ‘‘ Der Gott und die Ba- every appearance, we have no doubt 
hadere” is as pleasing and tender a he explains, In a satisfactory manner, 
any a poem for a short fiction as can be the reunion of the two parts of the 
; i . found in the compass of our own lite- head. ‘The reviewer, however, has 
j * rature. And we have no hesitation unfortunately left us in the dark on 


‘ 


in saying, that ‘ Der Abt und der 
Kiiser” of Biirger is as good a speci- 
men of broad humour as is to be found 


the German, that he would not select 
these monstrous fictions ; and we 
trust the ingenious translator of Miil- 
ner will yet light upon productions 
more worthy of his fine powers of ex- 
pression. Indeed we believe, by such 
ugly-headed monsters” having been 
so often selected by youthful authors, 
a more unfavourable opinion of Ger- 
man literature than it merits has been 
formed by the British public. 

We have in the same review, how- 
ever, a sufficient proof that German 
authors are not yet fully cured. Mr 
Ochlenschliiger, we are informed, has 

ublished his drama, entitled ** Lud- 
am’s Hohle,” which is said to resem- 
ble the Ahnfrau. And if it had 
2x0t nearly equal success, it was not 


And we shall be very much surprised, 
after this exhibition on all the theatres 
of Germany, if some of the Princes 
do not change a regiment of Croats or 
Uhlans into Highlanders. 

Bad customs circulate with rapidi- 
ty. In the same review, a romance 
in verse is mentioned, entitled The 
Inward Voice,” *in which the principal 


* Adelbcid yon Bergau, oder innere 
Stimmung, Eine Roman, von G. Fereyherr 
von Seckendorf, Dr. und Prof. am Collegio 
Carolina, zu Braunschweig. Jenaische All 
‘J.iterature Zeitung for September 18]9. 


this subject, or we should have grates 
fully imported the knowledge for the 
benefit of our own writers. The 


a} Ve in any language. We are persuaded, German author is a professor, and a 
a A if the illustrious poct who, in his man of learning, and he appears to 
FSi youth, translated the Erl Kénig and have adopted this agreeable form of 
14, Leonore, were now to translate from writing as a vehicle for his philologi- 


cal and etymological knowledge. He 
has appended in long notes his learn- 
ing to his wit, and has scarcely used 
any extraordinary word without ex- 
plaining to his readers its origin and 
accurate meaning. We have recently 
acquired, by the assistance of our 
poets, no despicable acquaintance with 
the manners of the East, and of’ our 
own ancestors. ‘This gentleman teaches 
his readers philology in a tale. We 
have been taught politics in novels, 
and geology in poems, and we have 
no doubt that we shall soon learn ma- 
thematics in some agreeable fiction. 
‘he bards will be restored to all their 
ancient honours, and will not merely 
amuse, but, as heretofore, instruct 
mankind. And when we have ex- 


a owing to any deficiency in horror. changed hoary professors for youth 

a Sk ity 7 We are pleased to learn chat this piece ful poets, there can be no question 

. 4) ee failed, though much was done for it that the acquisition of knowledge will 

; Ba a H ca by the dresses of the Highlanders. be, at least to one sex, no longer a 
y Hah The scene is laid in Scotland; and the toil, but a pleasure. ; 

German misses have since taken pains From knowing it to be Goethe's 
e i ie & to ascertain if the garments which de- fantastical opinion, that, after a man 
lighted them so much are in daily arrives at the age of thirty, he 
- fe ee use. We shall not be surprised if never acquire a new idea, and that a 

they should become enthusiastic the after period ot his life must be 
ae 4 hed tourists, and cross the sea to visit our employed in working up the materials 
et ae a A mountains and their brave inhabitants. he had before acquired, we really di 


not expect to meet this veteran In 4 
new corner of the field of literature. 
Our readers have, perhaps, no accu 
rate knowledge of what Goethe has 
performed ; and, before saying any 
thing of his new work, therefore, We 
shall embrace,this opportunity of 
forming them,*as far as our memory 
serves us. We believe there is neither 
living nor dead anexample, except 


Voltaire, of an author attempting 


many subjects as Goethe has attempt 
ed, and, at the ‘same time, attaining 
so large a share of popularity for oh 
of his performanes. He bas enricl 
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ed almost every branch of literature, 
and if he has created no perfect mo- 
del in any one, it can only have been 
occasioned by his dividing his atten- 
tion among them all. Although his 
excessive vanity has made him some 
enemies, he is still the idol of a large 
majority of German readers, and he 
is the author of, the most popular of 
all German books out of Germany, 
The Sorrows of Werter.”. We 
know no author who is so perfectly 
different from himself in his various 
productions as Goethe. A character 
of ridicule pervades all the works of 
Voltaire ; a warm and impassioned 
soul animates all the writings of 
Schiller ; but there is no character 
peculiar to all the labours of Goethe, 
except a most complete knowledge 
and mastery of his subject. He seems 
never to have worked up a second 
time a similar train of thought,— 
never to have repeated any one of his 
plans,—and never to have written two 
pieces that at all resemble one another, 
either in style or matter. ‘There is 
no more similarity between his Goetz 
von Berlichingen and his Faust, than 
there is between the poetical romances 
of Sir Walter Scott, and the Mantred 
of Lord Byron. We do not mean that 
he equals ‘these illustrious poets; we 
only refer to their works to illustrate 
the extraordinary difference in the 
compositions of Goethe. His Werter 
differs as much from his Wilhelm 
Meister, as the sentimentality of 
Sterne does from the prolix novels of 
Cumberland. HisWahluerwandschaft 
cannot be compared to any other 
kuown work. His Iphigenia is mo- 
delled after Racine. With his ‘Tor- 
quato ‘Tasso and Clavigo we are un- 
acquainted ; but his Egmont and his 
Stella no more resemble the produc- 
tions of Racine than those of Shake- 
speare do. His “‘ Mitschuldigen,” or 
Ren oro in Guilt, may be com- 
pared to the very best of the French 
light theatrical pieces ; and his own 
memoirs (aus meinem Leben) is far 
from being the dullest of all auto-bic- 
graphies. It is not.go amusing as the 
Life of Goldoni, nof so energetic as the 
Confessions of Rousseau, but it is both 
somewhat pleasant and instructive. 
We know no book from which so 
much information on the literature 
and manners of Germany can be ob- 
tained. His excessive vanity supplies 
the place of a noble canilour, It urges 


him to relate, as of importance, the 
most trifling circumstance of’ his 
life; and constantly persuading him 
that none of his opinions can be false, 
or his actions wrong. it gives an air 
of sincerity and truth to the whole. 
His ballads, songs, and occasional 
poems are as numerous, and more va- 
rious than those of any eminent poet 
with whom we are acquainted. His 
work on colours, (Farben Lehre,) 
though not so eloquent as the works 
of St Pierre, is written in the style of 
that author. It is much more scien- 
tific, however, than the writings of 
the amiable Frenchman, and opposed 
like them to some of the opinions of 
Newton on Optics, has not been 
thought unworthy of refutation by 
some of the most accomplished mathe- 
maticians of Germany. That it is 
better calculated for the common 
reader than most works on the same 
subject cannot be denied ; but it is 
not sifficiently exact to satisfy the 
man of science. His theory is allow- 
ed by his opponents to be ingenious, 
but acknowledged by his admirers to 
be unsound. His celebrated descrip- 
tion of the Carnival at Rome is sur- 
passed by no description which we 
ever read for accuracy and fidelity. It 
is totally different from any other of 
his works we have mentioned, and 
also quite different from his Hermann 
and Dorothea. ‘This is a simple, 
plain, but very descriptive poem. It 
is written in blank verse, and describes 
the manners of the inhabitants of the 
small and retired towns of Germany. 
We know that these are not all his 
former works, but they are all the ti- 
tles which now recur to our me- 
mory. ‘lhe work mentioned in the 
reviéw,* and which led to the digres- 
sion, bears the title of West-Easterly 
Divan. It was published in 1819, in 
an octavo of 556 pages. Goethe, in 
his old days, has been studying, like 
so many of his countrymen, Arabic 
and the rest of the Oriental languages. 
He has translated several pieces from 


them, and has adorned some of his own 


fictions with the flowers and gems of 
the East. To these varied produc- 
tions he has given the title mention- 
ed. Divan, according to the German 
reviewer, signifies to the Arabs, ‘Turks, 
and Persians, not only the collection 


"See Allgemeine Literature, Zeitung, 
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ci of ministers at Constantinople, or a 
4 well stuffed sopha, but also a collec- 


My | of the past and present literature of 
the Orientals. ‘The work is to be 
continued. 


Goethe has found time to com 


© 
a tion of songs. The professed object 
eS of the work is to make eastern litera- 
a ture, by an appropriate dress, known 
ae ) to the western world, and the execu- 
ee tion seems quite worthy of the genius 
eg ; of Goethe. We find it impossible to 
| a make any extract, but the very great 
a Be knowledge which Goethe displays has 
astonished the reviewer, and made 
ee him speak of the work as well calcu- 
(> ie lated to convey accurate notions both 


Bs all these various works without ne- 
; glecting the world, He has long liv- 
, ed at the court of Weimar, been the 

companion of its sovereign, and had 

the direction, with the character of 
minister, of every thing which relates 
to the fine arts. Celebrated actors, 
whoin he is said to have instructed, 
are to be met with in Weimar and 
many other parts o@Germany. He 
began writing as a young man, and 
his muse is not yet tired, now that he 

io is in his seventy-first year. “‘ Nothing 

(says Madame de Stael) disturbs the 

iF : strength of his mind, and even the 

J defects of his character, ill-humour, 

4 embarrassment, constraint pass like 

clouds round the foot of that moun- 

|) Bs tain, on the summit of which his ge- 
ae pr | nius is placed.” In the equanimity 
of his temper, and in the vigour of 
his imagination, as well as in the si- 
milarity of age, he seems to resemble 

Fontenelle. He is all fancy, imagi- 

nation, and knowledge, and can turn 

, | his well-stored mind with a most ex- 

traordinary lightness and felicity to 

t every subject, and always executes 
something above mediocrity, but there 
it 4 is no particular one to which he can 
al i be said to be attached. He seems to 
: regard life as intended for enjoyment, 
and without participating in its pas- 

a sions, turns it on every side to gather 
a all its flowers. His acquaintance with 

= | human nature is more from study than 

from feeling, and he describes it well, 
because he has accurately observed 
and dissected it in others. No strong 
penens ever run away with him, and 

e never forgets the poet in the man. 

In all this he is essentially different 

from his great rival in popular favour, 

Schiller, whose boiling and impe- 

tuous spirit early destroyed his oo 
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rassed body. He died before attain. 
ing his fortieth year, His poetry 


seems to be the voice of his own heart 

and when not deformed by passion, 
as in some of his early pieces, it finds 
a corresponding voice in every human 
breast. This is particularly the cha- 
racter of his smaller pieces. In them 
he is entirely the man, and he uses 
poetry only because it is the most 
convenient medium for expressing 
what he feels. Goethe, in general, 
gives delight only to refined and cul- 
tivated minds, to those acquainted 
with all the nice metaphysicsl dis- 
tinctions of passion, and he is not al- 
ways understood nor relished by un- 
educated people. If ever his lan- 
guage is impassioned, the design is 
evident, and he never describes his 
own feeling, but always those of some 
other person. His own panes is 
never found in any of his works. 
Schiller, on the contrary, let him de- 
scribe what he will, invests it with 
the deep colours of hisown mind. In 
his history of the thirty years’ war, an 
extract from which will be found in a 
former part of this Volume, * he has 
changed the cold phlegmatic calcu- 
lating sovereigns of that period into 
animated and generous heroes, or he 
has given them all the wickedness 
of devils. In short, we should say, 
and it is the chief distinction between 
these poets, that all the works of 
Goethe proceeded from a remarkably 
well informed head ; those of Schiller 
are more the effusions of a burning 
and feeling heart. 

We intended to confine our remarks 
wholly to reviews of German books, 
and we break through our rule in one 
instance, to mention a review of a 
French work, but which seems to us, 
from the peculiar situation of the au- 
thor, and the nature of the subject, 
of very general interest. The title of 
the work is “ Tresor des Origines et 
Dictionnaire Grammatical Raisonnee 
de la Langue Frangaise, par Charles 
Pougens de l’Institute.” What 1s 
published is only a specimen of the 
Tresor des Origines, amounting to 
fitty words of the whole, which, 
it is expected, will fill six 
lio volumes. It is to be followed, 
should the author meet with sufficient 
encouragement, by the “ Dictionnaire 
Grammatical,” which will extend to 
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four folios. The whole is ready for 
publication. More than 4200 books 
are referred to in it. In some of the 
specimens published, twenty-five lan- 
guages are quoted, either to show the 
origin of the word, or its present form 
and signification in some affiliated 
languages. ‘The work could not have 
been brought together without prodi- 
gious labour and learning, and it is 
said to be a treasure of etymology for 
all the nations of Eurgpe. Every 
word is traced to what the author 
supposes its source, and in this ar- 
duous task he has employed forty- 
three years of unceasing toil, forty- 
one of which he has been blind. We 
are acquainted with no similar in- 
stance of perseverance. During the 
whole of this period the author has 
necessarily been labouring, and look- 
ing only at the end of his labours. 
For our parts, we have long thought, 
that, under the dictates of fashion, the 
French are the most patient people 
of the globe, and without any other 
feeling for Mr Pougens but admiration, 
we think he is as extraordinary an in- 
stance of this quality as we have ever 
heard of. We would conclude our 
notice by wishing that his labours 
might be rewarded, but we know 
not what greater reward they could 
give him at the age of sixty-five, than 
they have already bestowed in amus- 
ing him through a long life. God 
tempers, it is most true, the wind to 
the shorn lamb. 

Books that are new to the review- 
ers seem old to the public. We 
thought we should have the pleasure 
of announcing a perfectly new tragedy 
of the first order, but on inspecting 
the heading of the article, we obser- 
ved that “‘ The Death of Mahomet” * 
was published in 1815. As we have 
never heard that it was represented, 
we conclude it wants the usual attrac- 
tions of horror and absurdity. In 
fact, it seems to fail in interest. Ma- 
homet is painted as a weak enthusiast, 
dividing his attention between women 
and religion. Hapsa, the daughter of 
Omar, the heiress of the prophet’s 
mission, is an inspired maiden, with 
all the resignation, tenderness, and 
sublimity of a soft and mild being, who 
believes herself selected by the Deity 
to testify and to suffer. The early 


* Mahomet’s Tod. von Georg Christian 
Braun. 


instructor of the prophet is a power- 
tul character, ut the apostacy of the 
prophet had rendered them irrecon- 
cilable enemies. He, however, does 
not live beyond the first act, leaving 
a daughter, who, instead of hating 
Mahomet according to her father’s 
commands, loves him, and professes 
his religion. ‘The language is very 
good. ‘he following are the only 
specimens we can give. Malomet 
answers to the reproaches of his old 
teacher. 


I call that truth which grew with me, 

And round my heart, like its owa branchy- 
veins, 

Has firmly wove itself. As child, I was 

Even as now I am; and then my bosom 
warmed 

At that which now fills my whole soul. 

God has chosen me, and joyful [ announce 
ty 

For I know and feel it irresistibly true ; 

Yet thou deny’st me, and the living power 

Which, visibly divine, created and excites 
me. 

Ask’st thou the sun’s warm ray wherefore 

It pierces in the depths of earth to form 
the gold ? 

The storm, why thundering down 

It lames the knotty oak of giant growth ? 

Has’t never seen the sea lift its wild waves, 

And foaming, dash upon the narrow shore ? 

Thou see’st wonders, and doubtest still my 

wer. 

He see makes each glorious thing, which 
thou, 

In dust adoring, only can admire, 

He lives within my soul, and I do but 

Obey him. 


We have only room for another 
short extract. Mahomet says, 


The Almighty’s love, like sunshine and 

Like rain, is universal. 

The roads that lead to heaven are numer- 
ous as the stars, 

And true believers crowd upon them all. 

I am the leader. 


Of novels and romances we find an 
abundance reviewed, but no one with 
so much praise as to make it worthy a 
place in our pages. The thirty-rinth 
volume of the novels of Schilling has 
been published. This author is as 
prolific as La Fontaine. Both bring 
forth two or three volumes every year. 
There is a vast deal of mannerism in 
the writings of both, particularly of 
Schilling. We give him the prefers 
ence, however, as being more graphic, 
more original, and more humorous 
than La Fontaine. Our literary 
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knighthood forbids us to pass unnoti- 
ced the numerous lady-authors who 
contend with men, and with success, 
in this species: of writing, for the 
mead of praise. We believe, pro- 
portionately, there are more female 
writers in German than in English, 
though we are acquainted with no 
one who has busied herself like Mrs 
Marcet with the abstruse sciences. 
Mad. Caroline Pichler is called by 
her countrymen the Mad. de Stael of 
Germany. She is rather an opponent 
of this latter lady, and wrote some 
strictures on her work on Germany. 
Her collected works in 1818 filled 
23 volumes. ‘They consist of plays, 
odes, and novels. She is the wife of 
a bookseller at Vienna. The reviewer 
describes her as seeking out every 
thing noble in nature and _ history, 
and endeavouring to bring it nearer 
the heart, by the means of' beautiful 
poetry. Frau Von Weissenthurm, 
Fanny Tarnow,“ Madame de La 
Motte, Fouque, Henrietta, Schubart, 
are-all noticed as the authoresses or 
translatresses of agreeable plays or 
novels. ‘The obligation, we believe, 
is mutual, but certainly our fair 
writers are indebted to the pens of 
their own sex, for translating their 
most beautiful productions into Ger- 
man. 

Advertising in Germany costs 14d. 
per line, and by paying this price, 
anti-critics are inserted in German 
reviews. Authors take the sting from 
the serpent, and plant it in its own 
head. ‘Yhey attack the reviewers in 
their own pages, anc if readers are 
fond of pugilistic encounters with the 
pen, they may find in German perio- 
dicals some of the first literary people 
sparring with each other. We quote 
an advertisement as a good specimen 
of polite insinuation. Mr Hugo, to 
whom it is directed, is one of the 
most celebrated professors at Gottin- 
gen, a knight of the Guelphic order, 
and a justice counsellor. 

When the Jus-antijustinianeum 
appeared in 1815, the preface to it 
was promised for the following fair. 
Four years have now passed, and this 


is quite fashionable among all the witlings 
of Germany to assume such; and we be. 
lieve the name of Contessa, one of whose 


an assumed name. 


Letter from Italy. 


* This, we believe, is a false name. It. 


comedies recently appeared in our pages, is 


[June 


romise is not yet fulfilled. It is of 
ittle consequence that this preface is 
already paid for by the purchasers, 
and that they have been put off with 
an incomplete work, but it is of much 
importance, that without this preface, 
which was to give an account of the 
labours of preceding authors, point 
out the books which might be refer- 
red to for help, and explain the many 
abbreviations and critical signs in the 
work itself, even the incomplete work 
‘annot be used, It is very hard on 
those jurisconsults who have been 
grateful to the author for this pro- 
duetion, that it remains for them a 
sealed book. ‘lhe advertiser, there- 
fore, believes that he represents the 
voice of all the jurisconsults who de- 
sires the advancement of their science, 
when he thus publicly begs the au- 
thor to fulfil his promise as early as 
possible.” * 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ITALY 
OF 8TH MAY 1820. 


I sHALL give you an account of an 
expedition for a week a friend and I 
lately made to the Marimma and sea 
coast of ‘Tuscany, a country very 
little known to the English, and 
scarce ever visited by them, being 
quite out of the way of great roads 
and large. cities. Our object was to 
see the Marimma of Groseto, Orbi- 
tello, Montargentaro, Port Ercole, and 
Ansidonia, the distance about eighty- 
five miles from Siena. Our first day's 
journey was through finely wooded 
hills, beautified by the rivers La Mer- 
cia and L’Ombrone ; the latter, the 
largest in this part of Tuscany, about 
the size of the Tweed at Melrose. 
Next day we travelled through the 
Marimma to Groseto, a bare flat, 
without wood, and not declivity 
enough to keep the water running In 
the ditches and drains, so very un- 
healthy in summer. Groseto is a for- 
tified place, containing 1500 inhabit- 
ants in winter and spring, and only 
500 in suunmer, every person. leaving 
it that can. The labourers are inhabit- 
ants of the hill country, a great pro- 
portion from the Casentina Ap- 

enines, where the Valombrosa 35- 

[any labourers come, too, from. the 


* Allgemeiné Literature, Zeitung, from 
November 1819. Halle. q 
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nearest parts of Lombardy, leaving 
their families, and return after the 
harvest, which is ended in the Ma- 
rimma the last days of June ; several 
that remain to this time carrying 
with them slow fevers, and a good 
inany dying. ‘The wages in winter 
about 10d., but for reaping and thresh- 
ing from s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. with their 
meat, and plenty of wine. Many 
flocks of sheep come down from the 
Casentina mountains in the end of 
October for the fine pastures here, 
and return the end of May. Felons 
are sent to Groseto, and free to go 
about and labour, but must make 
their appearance, some every day, 
some every third day, &c. and for so 
many years in proportion to their 
crimes. The Lombard labourers are 
reckoned of little better character. 
he land is, in general, a rich clay, 
with a dry bottom of gravel and sand, 
the soil very deep. It bears strong 
crops of wheat every third year ; al- 
lowed to run to grass without sowing 
off, and it affords very good pasture 
the two years of rest. Sometimes they 
have fallow the second or third year. 
An average of the Marimma crops, I 
was told by an eminent proprietor and 
agriculturist, to whom we were re- 
commended, is nine after one, though 
sometimes as high as fifteen ; but it is 
to be considered that, in this climate, 
they sow thin. They make Very little 
dung, burning the strawon the ground, 
or rotting it without cattle, because all 
those that are not employed in hus- 
bandry are never taken into the house, 
but are reared on the pastures, or run 
wild in the adjacent woeds. From 
them and a fine breed of’ horses, which 
run quite wild till taken to be broke, 
the Marimmani say they derive their 
greatest profits, because they cost no- 
thing ; and the crops are very expen- 
sive in the cultivation, and from the 
bad behaviour of the labourers. There 
are palm trees in the gardens at Gro- 
seto, and oranges in the open air all 
winter. Notwithstanding the bad air, 
a countryman who is accustomed to it, 
and well fed, and does not expose him- 
self to the morning or night air, will 
be robust and healthy, as we saw a 
good many. Children are all sickly. 
jn our journey to Orbitello we passed 
the ancient sea-port of Talamone, now 
a poor place. We travelled five miles 
on a bank of sand thrown up by the 
sea, with au unwholesome marsh be- 
VOL. V1. 
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hind it, but all the bank, a quarter of 
a mile broad, covered with the finest 
shrubs and turf, myrtles, Arbor vite, 
the caruba with pink blossoms. Or- 
bitello is built on a point of land sur- 
rounded by stagni or salt water lakes, 
formed by banks thrown up by the 
sea, and having two outlets. These 
stagni are not deep. No vessels can 
enter them except boats. Indeed, 
the sea has filled up many of the 
old ports, also the drains at their 
mouths. We were there feasted with 
fish, large fine eels from the stagni, 
anchovies, sardines, tunny, &c. A 
neck of land about two miles in length 
joins Orbitello to the land ; they were 
forming a new road upon it, and every 
where found the remains of an an- 
cient city; we saw a great deal of old 
bricks, lime, &c. thrown out by the 
workmen. ‘They found a chamber of 
sepulture with Etruscan urns, vases 
of terra cotta, candelabra of bronze, a 
wreath of fine worked gold, all which 
were taken by the Grand Duke to 
Florence ; we were offered some pretty 
things the workinen had secreted, but 
they did not know what to ask, and 
had been told the English were made 
of money. Orbitello contains 1600 
inhabitants ; we were shown two La- 
tin inscriptions built into the walls, 
Cosa being specified in each, one of 
the towns mentioned by Virgil as 
sending ‘* Mille manus juvenum qui 
incenia Clusi, quique urbem liquere 
Cosas,” to the assistance of Aineas, 
(din. x. 167.)* We remained two 
days at Orbitello. This district belong- 
ed to Spain, afterwards to Naples, 
and at the last peace was restored to 
Tuscany. ‘the Grand Duke was just 
before us visiting it for the first time. 
We sailed across the Stagni to Mont 
Argentaro a mile, and walked two to 
Port Ercole, an ancient town, now a 
miserable place, half in ruins, upon a 
very deep slope of a hill. We took a 
boat, sailed four miles across the bay 
to Ansidonia, and landed at the re- 
mains of the old port now filled up 
with sand, but where we saw some 
Cyclopian work of its harbour. For 


* Coss, vel Cosx, vel singulari nume- 
ro Ccsa, Ktrurie maritime urbs, ad pro- 
montorum Argentarum, hodie monte Ar- 
gentaro, urbs ipsa putatur quibusdam ea- 
dem esse cum Orbitello, sed aliis meliys 
oppidum vicinum Ansidonia. (Virgilius in 
usum Delphini ) 
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this little expedition by sea we were 

obliged to take a permission and bill 

of health from the commander at Port 

Ercole, and to land beside a martello 
tower, and have them inspected by an 

officer, so great are the precautions 
against the plague. At Ansidonia 
we passed a most interesting forenoon. 
It is a hill washed on three parts by 
the sea. All the flat top of it two 
miles round is encircled with old 
Etruscan walls, a great deal standing, 
much more tian at Volterra, Arezzo, 
or Cortona, and quite unmixed with 
pe modern buildings, there being 
only one cottage on the hill ocenpied 
by a keeper of cattle. The walls are 
immense blocks of stone without ce- 
ment, in many places 25 to 30 feet 
high, straight and solid; four gates 
and strengthened passages within 
them, no arch over them, but the 
grooves for the gates quite distinct. 
Within the gates a great quantity of 
stones of the ancient town, and a good 
many ruins standing, the remains of 
a high arch, with two small ones for 
foot passengers on each side, a large 
oval temple of massy blocks of' stone ; 
and on the western point above the 
sea, high walls, but of small stones, 
called I] Palazzo della Regina, many 
large arched vaults under ground, re- 
servoirs for water, &c.; all these 
clothed with groups ef fine shrubs 
just like an English shrubbery. The 
views fine ; Port Ercole, the open sea, 
Mont Argentaro, and the island of 
Gigli; to the north, Orbitello and its 
stagni, the Bay of Talamone, Castig- 
lione, and the Island of Elba; to the 
south, the coast to Civita Vecchia, 
forty miles distant; to the east, the 
mountains of Viterbo, &c. This flat 
top of two miles round seems to have 
been the arx or citadel. There are re- 
mains of ancient buildings all down 
the sides of the hill. ‘The day was 
fine, the shrubs in flower, in every 
bush a nightingale, the country well 
wooded, and not a soul to be seen but 
the herd our guide. Ansidonia is 
little known, and probably contains 
great treasures of Etruscan antiqui- 
ties, never having been dug into, 
This coast, in the time of the ancient 


Etruscans and Romans, was very po- 


pulous, till, in the seventh century, 
the Saracens destroyed all the mari- 
time towns. 


Explanation relating to Dr Brown’s late Work. 


[June 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ REMARKS ON DR 
BROWN 'S PHYSIOLOGY OF tTuHE 
“MIND.” 


MR EDITOR, 


I nave been not a little surprised 
to see a small unpublished pamphlet 
of mine made the subject of animad- 
version, by a writer who subscribes 
himself J. Stewart, as an attack on 
the memory of the late Dr Brown. | 
could not have conceived that J. §, 
or any other person could have read 
that pamphlet, without perceiving 
that the object of it was to assert the 
independence and originality of an- 
other writer, and not, in any one in- 
stance, to detract from the merits of 
Dr Brown. Is Dr Brown’s name ever | 
‘mentioned in it but with respect? Is 
it ever hinted that he had borrowed 
his system from the article Logic? [ 
should have thought such a charge 
foolish and indecorous indeed: but so 
far from preferring such a charge, I 
state most distinctly my belief, that 
all the coincidences (with one excep- 
oe are entirely accidental. My 
whole reasoning proceeds on this sup- 
position, as is obvious from the words 
of the pamphlet which immediately 
precede the passages considered as 
parallel: “ We hope it will indicate 
that there is something like certainty 
in the Philosophy of Mind, when it 
is seen that two independent minds, 
unfettered by system, and directing 
their energies to the same subject, 
have arrived at precisely the same re- 
sults,” 

I have, therefore, not the smallest 
objection to admit J. Stewart's infer- 
ence, that Dr Brown’s doctrines, 4s 
detailed in his Physiology of the 
Mind, were taught in his class before 
the article Logic was published. I 
only repeat my former assertion, that 
the writer of that article never heard 
Dr Brown lecture, or knew any thing 
of his views, till they appeared in his 
Outlines. In fact, the author of Lo- 
gic had intimated his views on the 
points in question in the article Con- 
ception in the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia, which, I suppose, has been ™ 
print for seven or eight years. 

But the passage in the pam vhlet 
which has given the greatest 0 ar 
to Dr Brown’s friends is that in whic! 
it is asserted that he has, in one ™m- 
stance, borrowed from the article Lo 
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gic a particular mode of expression, 
and ranged himself under a denomi- 
nation which the writer of that article 
was the first to announce to the world. 
Let the public judge of the fairness of 
the inference. In the article Logic 
the following sentence occurs: “ We 
are inclined to think that the field 
which has hitherto been oceupied by 
Nominalists, Realists, and Conceptual- 
ists, might be successfully disputed 
by a new denomination ; and, were it 
worth while to take a side in an ex- 
ploded and useless controversy, we 
would go along with the Relationists, 
who have not, befure this, been heard of 
in philosophy.” This assertion, that 
the 2elautionists had never been heard 
of before, passed uncontroverted for 
two years. About three months ago, 
Dr Brown’s Physiology of the Mind 
appeared, containing the following 
sentence: * If, therefore, in confor- 
mity with the spirit of the same quaint 
phraseology, I were to express, in 
some analogous term, my opinions on 
the subject, it is as a 2telutionist that 
I ene technically distinguish my- 
se 

Now, what was the author of Logic 
to think on reading this sentence? 
He was perfectly conscious that he 
hal not borrowed his ideas, directly 
or indirectly, from any human being ; 
and he was not a little gratified to 
think that his views were thus pub- 
licly sanctioned by Dr Brown, and 
that he had adopted a designation 
which the author of Logic had, two 
years before, claimed the honour of 
first introducing into philosophy. 
This is the amount of my attack on 
Dr Brown, stated in its most aggra- 
vated form ! | 

In answer to this, J. S. states that 
he has notes in his possession taken 
in Dr Brown’s class-room during the 
session 1816-17, in which he finds 
the following passage, which I under- 
stand to present the ipsissima verba 
of Dr Brown. Therefore, if a name 
be invented for expressing my opi- 
nion regarding universals, it would be 
as a notionist, or a relationist, that I 
would be classed.” If this note be 
correctly tuken, which I am not in- 
clined to dispute, I give up the as- 
sertion.that Dr Brown borrowed the 
term Relationist from the author of 
Logic, as the article, though written, 
was not then published ; and if it can 
be shown that the term, and the doc- 
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trines implied in it, have been an- 
nounced in any printed work of an- 
terior date to the article Logic, I will 
confess my ignorance, and do justice 
to the original inventor. In the mean- 
time, I leave it to Dr Brown’s friends 
to account for the remarkable simila- 
rity of expression between him and 
the author of Logic, in the passages 
quoted above, on any principle they 
please, except that of supposing that 
the latter ever borrowed a single 
word or idea from any of the works, 
doctrines, or disciples of Dr Brown. 
Let any one of Dr Brown’s numerous 
friends and pupils come forward, if 
he can, and prove the contrary. I 
will answer for the author of Logic, 
who, I suppose, is generally known, 
that he will not be backward to meet 
the charge, and to prove it to be 
founded in falsehood, or in miscon- 
ception. As to any germs of Dr 
Brown's system existing in his early 
works, they are entirely unknown to 
me. I beliove it is nearly twenty 
years since I looked into the Observa- 
tions on Darwin’s Zoonomia; the 
— on Cause and Effect I have 
nevr seen, since the time of the Les- 
leian controversy; and Dr Brown's 
large work was not published when 
Logic was written. Ido not believe 
that any passages similar to those 
quoted from the article Logic are to 
be found in any of these works. If 
they exist let them be produced. To 
conclude, I never conceived that my 
pamphlet, which was printed for dis- 
tribution among a few friends, could 
have excited a controversy. I repeat 
it, that its sole object was to vindicate 
the independence of the author of 
Logic, who has, many years ago, in-~ 
timated his intention of laying his 
speculations, in a separate form, be- 
fore the public; and who, after the 
publication of Dr Brown’s late work, 
must have been suspected of borrow- 
ing from him, had the present oppor- 
tunity of asserting his independence 
-been neglected. 


PARALLEL OF LONDON AND PARIS, 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue part of the Edinburgh Ga 
teer now at press contains a descri 
tion of Paris, from which I extract t 
concluding paragraph. It will give 
your readers a specimen of the man- 
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ner in which that useful work is con- 
ducted. Your's, &c. 


Parallel of London and Paris. 
Each of these cities absorbs in a great- 
er degree than most other capitals the 
talent, the industry, and the pecu- 
niary resources of their respective 
countries ; each is not only the seat of 
the sovereign, the legislature, and the 
offices of government, but the grand 
resort of the nobility.and gentry of 
the kingdom. Each is of ancient date, 
and has risen, by a gradual progress, 
to its present magnitude ; and if, in 
London, the ratio of increase has been 
more rapid, it has been owing to {its 
being the mercantile as well as govern- 
ment capital of the kingdom. In some 
respects the grounds of comparison do 
not hold. Paris has no sea-port, Lon- 
don no seat of learning. To afford 
the means of an accurate parallel, we 
should, for a moment, suppose West- 
minster and the western half of the 
city to form a whole, detached from 
all the quarter to the east of Londen 
Bridge, but augmented by the addi- 
tion of the two English universities. 
There are, however, various points of 
resemblance in the present state of 
these capitals, With reference to the 
fertility of the adjacent provinces, 
each occupies the best part of its re- 
spective kingdom, the northern pro- 
vinces being in France the most pro- 
ductive, as the southern in England. 
Each covers a level surface ; in each 
the surrounding country is pleasant, 
but not picturesque. In its river, the 
superiority lies decidedly with Lon- 
don ; and such are the advantages of 
water communication, that, though 
the population of our capital is so over- 
grown, the rate of expence above the 
provincial part of England (from 30 
to 40 per cent.) is not greater than 
that of Paris above France. In point 
of’ structure, London has, as is well 
known, the wider streets and squares ; 
Paris the larger houses. In Paris the 
exterior is finer, because the abun- 
dance of stone affords a more elegant 
and durable material ; but, in accom- 
modation, whether in or out of the 
houses, the balance is in favour of 
London, because a much larger pro- 
portion of it has been built or rebuilt 
in an improved: age. Another dis- 
tinction, less frequently remarked, is, 
that the French capital is much more 


St Peter's Church, by Schiller. 
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in extremes. No part of our m 
polis can rival the splendid sm 
of the Tuileries or the Boulevards 
while, on the other hand, it is only 
the very worst of our streets that wil 
the narrowness and gloom of the far 
— part of the streets, or rather 
anes, of Paris. Thus, though the 
climate of Paris is less variable, Lon. 
don, from its better construction, js 
the healthier city. As to their Te 
spective inhabitants, the Parisians are 
credulous and unthinking, but less 
exclusively devoted toa separate bu. 
siness, less circumscribed in their no- 
tions of matters out of their particular 
line, than a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of London. ‘The present 
generation has witnessed a succession 
of rulers, and was long blindly duped 
by one party after another; but of 
the judicial murders, at one time so 
frequent within their walls, they were 
as guiltless as the ancestors of the 
Londoners were of the cruelties of 
Queen Mary, or of the execution of 
Charles I. In regard to morals, also, 
the charges against the Parisians are 
carried by much too far, in conse- 
quence chiefly of their own reports, 
which, whether for good or evil, par- 
take almost always of the marvellous. 
Fach city forms the pride of its re- 
spective country ; but the predilection 
of the French for Paris, their desire 
to cxalt it in the eyes of a foreigner, 
is greater than that of the English in 
regard to London. In both it would 
be wiser to regret the undue exten- 
sion of their respective capitals. There 
is no substantial reason for accumulat- 
ing on one spot merchants, manufac- 
turers, and public functionaries. A 
great waste of health, morals, and 
property, would have been prevented, 

ad a line of distinction been orig/n- 
ally drawn, and the pursuits of pro- 
ductive industry been directed to 
towns distant from the abode of the 
court, and where, from the command 
of fuel, provisions, and water commu- 
nication, the expence of living 15 5° 
much less considerable. 


8ST PETERS CHURCH, 
BY SCHILLER. 


1.00x not here for space immense j— 
If thou dost, it is an error: 

My greatness, in the truer sense, 
Of thine own is but the mirror ! 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE POPU- 
LAR SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS, 
AND CUSTOMS OF TIVIOTDALE. 


No. II. 
‘¢ A distant age asks where the fabric stood.” 
COWPER, 
MR EDITOR, 


Havine formerly * given you a 
number of stories illustrative of the 
opinions which anciently prevailed a- 
mongst the inhabitants of Tiviotdale 
concerning fairies, I now proceed, as 
proposed, to a partial illustration of the 
notions of our forefathers regarding 
witches, &c. by the relation of a few 
stories concerning them. 

As civilization has evidently assist- 
ed more to destroy the belief in witch- 
craft, than it has had power to make 
the reality of supernatural appear- 
ances doubtful, we now find the num- 
ber of reputed witches to be exceed- 
ingly small, if, indeed, any are to be 
found ; for, instead of being branded, 
as they anciently were, with the op- 

robrious names of witches and war- 
ocks, those who, at present, are of 
bad repute, generally go under the 
softer, though still suspicious, charac- 
ter of being uncunnie or ill wishers. 
Notwithstanding this apparent eman- 
cipation, however, their bad wishes 
are by no means viewed as trifles, 
‘but are generally considered as being 
in no small degree portentous, thou 
their fulfilment is not now directly 
attributed to the privileges of a pac- 
tion with the devil, from which the 
powers of the ancient witches were 
supposed to be derived. In illustra- 
tion of the more ancient mythology of 
Tiviotdale concerning witches, and 
their compact with Muhoun, a name 
which the inaccurate genealogical 
knowledge of our forefathers transfer- 
red from the son to the sire, take the 
following story: It was related to 
me by a very old woman who told 
me she had it from her grandmother, 
wheu she was a girl. 

The reader will excuse me for in- 
troducing a few of my narrator’s ex- 
pressive phrases. At Allanhaugh, a 
small af aa (the vestiges of which 
only now remain) in the upper parts 
of Tiviotdale, the devil was seen re- 
gularly every Saturday evening, walk- 
ing along the Joan. His presence in 


* See Number for April. . 
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the village was always announced by 


a loud and “ gowstie wind, which 
soupit owre the houses, and often 
tirled the thack to the bare bougars ;* 
and though it gard the divots stour 
off the house riggins and every caber 


-dunner,t his lang black goun hang 


straucht to his cutes ne'er i’ the least 
curfufied.” He was always observed 
to go into a particular house. situated 
at the east end ot the hamlet, where 


‘a “notit witch” and her family re- 


sided. The son and the younger 
daughter were both of good charac- 
ter; but the elder daughter was ac- 
counted as ‘‘ rank a witch” as her mo- 
ther.. One evening the deil’s wind, 
as it was proverbially called, having 
begun to blow, two young men, more 
resolute than their neighbours, ‘‘ made 
it up” to go and look im at the old 
woman's window, to see what passed 
between her and the man in the “ side 
black goun.” ‘The window was dark- 
ened, and they could neither see nor 
hear any thing, but determining to 
** slocken their curiosity,” they crept 
up very warily to the top of the house, 
and looked down the chimney, { when, 
(to use the ludicrous words of my 
narrator,) ewhow sic a sicht! The 
deil’s curate—the eiry deil himsell 
was sitting in an auld muckle chair, 
and about hauf a score o’ ‘great big 
grey cats cam in ane by ane, a 
oud mawe,—crawled thrice’ wither- 
shins § about the foul fiend, and 
takin’ their tails in their teeth, tumblit 
heels owre head and startled: up auld 
liart carlins, || wi mous moupin’ like 
maukins in May ! The gudewife sat at 
Mahoun’s right, and the rest were 
seated in forms along the. side of the 
wall; one excepted, who, nature-clad, 
stood before the devil, while he, inva 
low but deep voice, explained to her 


* Rafters. 

+ Cuber dunner—spar clatter. 

t The /um of a Scotch hut is of ample 
volume. 

§ The word withershins, though not 
mentioned in Dr Jamieson’s Dictionary, is 
to be found in many Scottish authors ; it 
denotes going round a thing in a contrary 
direction to the sun. Hence, as it was 
supposed that witches always acted in con- 
traricty to the laws of nature, we hear of 
their going thrice withershins round a thing 
to render it subject to their powers. 

|| And starticd up auld fiart. carling, 
may be Englished, and transformed 
themselves into old grey headed witches.” 
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tages of being one ; in particular, tel- 


ting her that she should want ver 


which she was desirous to obtain, an 
that she should be possessed of the 


power of inflicting upon her enemies 
whatever punishment or mischief she 


pleased ; but these only upon the con- 
dition of her giving up to him both 
her soul and body. To this she 

ve a nod of approbation ; and placing 
- right hand on her head, and her 
left under her feet, she gave up “ a’ 
between them to the powers aneth, 
renouncing a’ aboon.” The fiend then 
stuck a pin in her ear, and told her 
that neither God nor man was her 
master, and that she was a “ lawfw’ 
witch.” After this ceremony was 
concluded, the company sat down to 
a repast, consisting of apples and 
wine, of which they all partook, ex- 
cept the man in black, who sucked 
the breast of one of the women. Upon 
‘finishing their collation, they all strip- 
ped and commenced dancing to the 
music of the bagpipes, which were 
played by the devil. In this harm- 
less manner the carlins continued en- 
joying themselves, with much hilari- 
ty, and occasionally regaling them- 
selves with a draught of wine or ale, 
(which, says my narrator, “ nae doubt 

y had stoun out o’ some honest 
Jaird’s cellar,”) till the young men 
who were watching at the chimney 
top dreading the consequences of being 
detected, descended and went home 
mo less astonished than pleased with 
what they had witnessed. On the Sa- 
turday evening following, the ‘* deil’s 
wind ” having again blown, the two 
young men, induced by the success 
which attended their former adven- 
ture, again resolved to go upon ‘the 
same errand. At first nothing was 
to be seen in the house but broom- 
sticks and egg-shells.* When about 
to descend, however, they were agree- 
ably surprised with the /oalling + of 
cats; which, upon making their ap- 
pearance on the floor, were all trans- 


* On broomsticks witches were said to, 
ride—in egg-shells to swim across the sea : 
hence arose the practice of fixing the broom 
to the shank with scarlet thrums, (a cele- 
brated prewar) and of turning the 

-shell up after eating its contents, and 
breaking its ‘ends, so that a witch might not 
beable to tise it as her ferry-boat. 
“+ Crying. 
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the duties of a witch, and the advan- 


mogrified into women, as'on the for. 
mer occasion. Shortly after the com. 
pany had seated themselves, and the 
devil taken his ance with his 
former gravity, the old woman pro 
duced a waxen image, which she took 
from the straw in the bed, telling 
Auld Nick that it represented her son 
Will, and that she wished to torment 
him to death. He told her todo with 
him as she pleased; and taking two 
pins, she stuck the one through its 

reast, and the other through its head, 
and turned it slowly round before the 
fire, repeating over and over, at the 
same time, this incantation, 


** Wi’ cramps and cleeks may he be 
An’ o’ diseases be a nest ;”’ i 


which she continued to do for some 
time, and then replaced it among the 
straw. But here “ this rare sicht” 
met with a miserable interruption. 
Whe fears of being detected had caused 
the “* twa chields” to give many a 
suspicious look over their shoulders, 
but of all they saw nothing appeared 
more inoffensive, and nothing from 
which they dreaded less ill, than a 
bit harmless maukin.”* Before 
they took any particular notice of her, 
however, puss had ‘ hirpled thrice 
withershins” round house, and then 
suddenly made a spring to the riggin, 
and bounced down the chimney to 
the hearth, where she was in an in- 
stant transformed into a “ strang 
strappan hizzie.” In a twinkling she 
‘informed the company of their being 
watched from without, and “ afore 
the twa lads could hae steppit owre a 
strae,” the deil exploded like a bomb- 
shell, and threw the roof of the house 
to the ground, with them below it, 
where they were almost suffocated 
with the smell of brimstone which the 
devil left behind him !—and_ they 
were only rescued from their perilous 
situation by the timeous arrival 0 
some of their neighbours. My nar- 
rator concluded her story with an ac- 
count of the calamities which after- 
wards overtook the truly unfortunate 
young men, who were caught in the act 
of watching the private transactions 

the witches. Every thing, said she, 
under their charge, had “ ill luck, 
and the career of their misfortunes 
was only checked by their having had 
recourse to the expedient of taking 


* A hare. 
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out, and burning the heart of one of 
the horses that had died through their 
mischievous cantrips.* She told me 
also of a marvellous circumstance 
which took place at the fire. <A large 
black grew (greyhound) came run- 
ning with its mouth covered with 
foam, and seemingly ready to drop 
down with fatigue, and made a des« 
perate attempt to pluck the heart from 
the flames, but its endeavours proved 
ineffectual, for one of the bystanders 
having struck it a severe blow with a 
stick across the back, compelled it to 
make off. On their way home the 
company was met by a villager, who 
came running, as fast as he was able, 
to inform one of the spectators that 
his wife had suddenly been taken ill. 
Upon reaching the house they found 
to their no small surprise, that her 
back was broken; but as she either 
could not, or would not, give a satis- 
factory account of the accident, they 
unanimously concluded that she was 
a witch, and that she had got her back 
broken by the blow which she had 
received when attempting, in the 
shape of a greyhound, to take the 
horse’s heart from the fire. Being 
all satisfied of this, they ordered her, 
that they might set the matter com- 
pletely at rest, to repeat that part of 
the Lord’s Prayer which says, ‘‘ And 
lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil;” this she could 
not do, always saying, “ And lead us 
into temptation, but deliver us not from 
evil,” &c.t They immediately bound 
her, and carried her to the place 
where they had been consuming the 
horse’s heart, and after cutting cross 
marks upon her forehead and breast 
to prevent her from flying away, toss- 
ed her into the flames. She told me 
also, that shortly after the adventure 
on the house top, the old woman’s 
son died of excruciating pains all over 
his body, but more particularly in 
the sides and head, the places through 
which pins had been fixed in the 
waxen image. { ‘The serious and de- 


* Spells. 

+ This was one of the methods said to 
have been anciently practised for trying a 
witch. 

t From a story furnished me by a 
friend, I take the foliowing extract: ** In 
the witch’s house was found a small hu- 
man figure made of clay, with several 
thorns pierced through it As soon as 
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vout gravity with which the old wow 
man related this story, and the faith 
which. she seemingly reposed in its 
authenticity, amused meimuch. Upon 
inquiring if it was generally believed 
in her younger days, “‘ Who could 
doubt it!” answered she, apparently 
much displeased with so suspicious a 
question, “‘ did they believe the Bible, 
ye micht as weel hae askit, for the 
tane just deserves as weel to be be- 
lieved in as the tither.” 

‘There is a story of ancient date stil] 
current among some old people about 
Jedburgh, a place once tamed for 
witches. I need scarcely inform the 
reader that it would be accounted lit. 
tle short of sacrilege in the estimation 
ot some of the older inhabitants, to 
express so much as a doubt of its au. 
thenticity. It runs thus: A person 
of the name of Brown, the parish 
schoolmaster of Jedburgh, had the 
misfortune to be saddled with a wife 
who was known through the town to 
be a most mischievous witch. Brown 
being a pions good man, used to re« 
monstrate with her upon her unlaws 
ful practices. Offended, however, by 
these reproofs, she formed the design — 
of taking away his life. She accord 
ingly, assisted by some of’ her asso« 
ciates, took him out of his bed in the 
night time and drowned him in the 
river Jed. Some of the Jedburgh 
people, who had been awakened by 
the noise, heard him singing the 
Twenty-third Psalm, as they were 
leading him, with a rope about his 
neck, down to the water, and at the 
same time a company of fairies. were 
observed to be dancing on the top of 
the steeple of Jedburgh Abbey. . Afs 
ter the witches had accomplished their 
diabolical purposes with the poor do- 
minie, they joined the party of fuiries 
on the highest pinnacle of the Abbey, 
and there the whole company regaled 
themselves with wine and ale, beve~ 
rages of which they are said to have: 
been particularly fond. The liquor 
was taken from the cellar of a Mr 
John Ainslie, who was either a mer- 
chant or innkeeper, and whose descen- 
dants are still living in very respécta- 
ble stations of society. It is said that 
the drowning of the man was the ex- 
clusive act of the witches, and that it, 


these were pulled from the image, the ee: 
rom. 


son whom it represented was relieved 


her complaints,” &c. 
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was done without the knowledge of 
the fairies, for they never were con- 
sidered as being addicted to deeds of 
violence, unless when they received 
provocation. Popular tradition says, 
that a son of Lord 'Torphichen, who 
had been taught the art of witchcraft 
by his nurse, was among the party on 
that occasion, and that he was the 
person who first gave information of 
the murderers of Brown. It is also 
said, that the same company of fairies 
passed through Jedburgh befvre the 
army of Prince Charles, with drums 
beating,—probably attached to the an- 
cient regime. 

It was supposed, that when a wo- 
man gave herself over, body and soul, 
to the devil, he gave her unrestrained 
power of doing all sorts of wickedness 
and mischief,—but in consonance to 
his supposed character, he bound them 
down to perform ne good action what- 
ever, except in furtherance of any of 
their foul schemes. This power of 
doing ill by supernatural means, 
seems, however, not to have been con- 
sidered as altogether absolute, for 
many methods were practised to a- 
vert their machinations. Among these 
was the custom of branding such wo- 
men as were by public repute witches, 
with a mark, or cross cut, on their 


Imitation of a Passage in Tasso's Aminta: 


I be 
t was believed that a witch 

not alter her natural ap ag 
when in human form, but that not. 
withstanding she was able to meta. 
morphose herself into any animal 
shape she pleased, save that of the 
dove and the lamb, which, as they 
were considered emblems of divinity 
no order of preternatural beings were 
supposed able to assume. Of all ani- 
mal forms, that of the cat seems to 
have been their favourite, though we 
frequently hear of their exploits in 
the shapes of grews, or greyhounds, 
and hares. 

As I have already observed, the 
modern witch is of a less frightful 
character. Indeed, they are now 
nearly synonymous with a fortune- 
teller or strolling spaewife, or a gyp- 
sey. I intended to have given some 
illustrations of this, but this, toge- 
ther with what I have to relate con- 
cerning the ancient popular opinions 
about supernatural appearances, or 
what are vulgarly styled bogies, I must 
for the present defer, as I fear I have 
already obtruded too much on the pa- 
tience of you and your readers. Mean- 
while I am, &c. A. M. 

Hawick, April 29, 1820. 


stables and byres to protect the in- 


I dinna like to be ty’d hard down, 
mates. I once heard a woman say, Besides I think there’s no occasion 


4 foreheads, which was supposed tode- scortisH IMITATION OF A PASSAGE 

stroy for ever the Satanic influence, IN -TASSO’S AMINTA. 

ine and to relieve those who had pre- kind 
viously been bewitched by them from been so kind, 
their malady. Scarlet thread was of- I pray, the following story, 
ten wrapped round the horns of cattle Wrich’y have just translated for ye. 
ed, but when it was taken off they fale, tho 
were again subject to their charms. 
d Two 'shepherds meet amang the bow'rs. 
and boun tree or alder wood, fixed in But, humbly begging Tassos pardon, 


that having stuck a bough of bower poy a strict diterad translation. 


tree above her door head, she heard . 

at her door the whole night, and cry- act Aminta if can, 
ects o ing, “ we canna win in.” But (a- ang Sylvia shall be lovely Ann. 


mongst a thousand others) one of the 
most esteemed preservatives, particu. 
larly of the human person, against 
the spells of witchcraft, of which I 
have heard, was an ear of wheat, 
+ which was carried constantly in the 
tt} pocket. It was vulgarly believed, 
ha that on every grain of wheat there is 
a representation of the human face—- 
said to be the face of our Saviour, and 
hence it derived its efficacy. 


When I was just a wee wee callan, 

Rinnan about my Annie’s dwallan, 

We atten todlet out thegither, 

An’ gowans pou't wi’ ane anither. 

Her saft an’ shinan yellow hair 

Hang curlin’ o’er her white neck bare, 

Dancin’ upo’ the simmer breeze,— 

An’ I wad climb the leafy trees, 

To cull the fruits o° sweetest juice, 

Of which my Annie had made choice. 
6 
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While thus amang the wuds we ran, 
An’ early friendship soon began ; 

An’ she was gentler far than ony, 

An’ she was playful, young and bonny, 
An’ no ane amang a’ the fair, 

Wi’ my young Annie cou’d compare. 
In thae sweet years o’ early luve, 

The kind an’ gentle turtle dove 

Was not mair happy wi’ its mate, 
Than we thegither air an’ late. 


Our dwallans they were closely join’d, 
But closer war our hearts combin’d, 

An’ though we war exactly yealans, * 
We nearer were in thoughts an’ feelings. 
By little an’ by little grew, 

Up in my heart I kenna how, 

Like a wee gowan by its lane, 

An unkent love for my sweet Ann, 
Which made me always wish to be 

In that young lassie’s company. 


When we were sitting on a bank, 

I from her eyes a sweetness drank, 
That made me wonder what cou’d be 
Sae sweet in a young lassie’s ee. 


Such draughts of sweetness left a pain, 
That never cou'd be heal’d again, 
Besides, they often made me sigh, 

I could not tell the reason why. 


Continuing sighs my heart did move, 
And I discover’d it was love ; 

How this same love of mine did end, 
I mean to tell you,—pray, attend. 


Beneath a shady green beech-tree, 

Ae day Eliza, Ann, an’ me, 

Playfully past away the hours,— 

The bees drank honey ’mang the flow’rs. 


Eliza’s cheek, vermillion pure, 

The bees mistook it for a flow’r ; 

Ane o’ them cam wi’ bummin’ wing, 
An’ wae-sucks ! pierc’d it wi’ his sting. 
Eliza’s cheek was unco sair, 

An’ she began a greetin there ; 

My Annie wi’ her voice sae sweet, 
Said, Whisht, Eliza! dinna greet. 

I hae acharm will heal the wound, 

An’ mak your cheek yet heal an’ sound, 
I learn’d it frae an’ auld wise woman, 
Kent mony a thing that wasna common. 
This said, my Anna did advance 

Her sweet wee mouth, wi’ laughin glance, 
Began to try her magic pow’rs, 

Wii’ lips as soft as honey flow’rs. 

pa prest them to the bumbee wound, 
WY?’ sic a sweet an’ murmuran sound, 
That really, wonnerfu’ to say, 

Eliza’s stang died quite away. 

The virtue o’ her lips was such, 

They heal’d it wi’ their vera touch. 

An’ I, who never had before . 

Observ’d in Annie any more 


* The same ag 
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Than the soft languor of her eyes 

Her voice that wak’d my softest sighs,— 
A voice far sweeter than the burnie, 
That plays o’er many a pebbled turnie, 
Sweeter than simmer’s sigh that heaves 
Amang the flow’rs an’ rustlan leaves, — 


Began to feel a new desire ; 

Within my heart then burnt a fire, 
That made me long to press her lips, 
And drink the dews a lover sips. 


Nae ither plan remain’d for me, 
Than'to bring back Eliza's bee, 

An’ make it come wi’ bummin’ wing, 
An’ gie my cheek like hers a sting. 
Whether my cheek was sting’d or no 
It matters not—but I did go 

To Anna—who my tale believ’d, 


For piteously I grat an’ griev’d. 


Soon did the simple girl prepare 

To mend my cheek was stang’t sae sair ; 
But ah! the sting her lips did gie 
Inflam’d far waur than ony bee! 


Greenock, 10th May 1820. 


ANCIENT CONDITION OF EDINBURGH. 
——EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-~ 
PLACE BOOK OF MR JONATHAN 
OLDBUCK, 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir was my lot some time ago to suc 
ceed to the property of an old antiqua- 
rian uncle, whom, as I cannot. give 
you his real name, with the permis- 
sion of the great and unknown novelist, 
we shall call Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. 
His house, of which I lately took 
session, was an exact prototype of the 
mansion of Monkbarns, so charming- 
ly described in the Antiquary. _ It was 
an old-fashioned turretted pile, which 
contained a few dark low-roofed rooms. 
On their wainscoated walls of brown 
oak were hung up, in fantastic tro- 

hies, the precious relics and outland- 
ish-looking gear, in. collecting which 
he had spent the better part of his 
fortune, His library and. papers I 
found in great confusion ; but, in at- 
to restore some little order 
to the chaos of strange and heteroge- 
neous elements which composed it, 
chanced. frequently to stumble upon 
valuable matter. Behind a mutilated 
Roman altar I found a MS. life of the 
famous Duns Scotus, he who, accord- 


ing to Mackenzie, was descended from — 


that ancient and respectable family 


the Dunses in the Merse. Stuffed in-. 


to an old steel, which had 
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once defended the strong and grizzled records will be found p 
pate of some hardy borderer, 1 disco- important matter, even Sy tent me 
vered a dissertation on the British li- dons as the historian and the politic! 
terature of the 12th and 13th centu- economist :—of triple value, however 
ries, embracing biographical notices of to such high characters as myself— 
the great Roger Bacon, John de Sacro the enthusiastic, poring, parchment 
Bosco, Daniel Morley, Sylvester Gy- fed, thorough-paced Antiquary. 0. 
raldus, and other luminaries of these pening the volume, for instance. at ‘ 
memorable days, with a most erudite venture, and putting your thumb 
account of that course of study then like Jack Horner, with delicious un. 
known by the name of the Trivials certainty into this intellectual pasty 
and Quadrivials. But what particu- what rare morsels may you not brine 
larly pleased me was the detection of up? 5 
the old gentleman’s common-place 
book. It was locked up in an ancient Disease called the Glengore. 
writing-desk of most curious carving, It is statut, for eschewing the con- 
which had once belonged to the famous tagious sickness called the Glengore 
Leslie, Bishop of Ross, bearing his that all maner of persons infected 
initials, family arms, and mitre, in therewith pass furth of the town, and 
rich alto relievo wpon the pannels. compear upon Leith Sands, at ten 
The perusal of this antiquarian album hours the morn in the forenoon, and 
has given me no common pleasure, as, there shall be boats, ready furnisht 
eat frequent trifling and much od- with victuals, to take them to the 
dity, it really contains some curiousin- Inch; and those that undertakes the 
formation. It occurred to me, Mr cure to pass with them; and wha 
Editor, that you would not be dis- failzies sae to doe, they and ilk ane of 
pleased to see some of these lucubra- them sall be burnt in the cheek with 
tions. Without farther preface, there- a marking-iron, that they may be 
fore, I present you with the following known in time comeing, and to be ba- 
nished.~—Page 9, f. 34. The date of 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE this act of council is 22d September 
BOOK OF MR JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 1497. 


By this act it will be observed, that, 
Howlett-Hall, June 2,1736. when this particular disease infected 


I nave been lately much delighted the city, both doctors and_ patients 
with looking over a MS. Abridgment were transported in boats to Inch- 
of the Town-Council Register. It keith. Again, 


contains many curious particulars il- 
lustrative of the ancient condition and 
manners of our city. The statutes re- 


Swans in the North Loch. 
In the book which contains the acts* 


lative to the intercourse of the good from 1589 to 1594, we find this en- 
town with the sovereign, when Scot- try :—* Ordains a boll of oats to be 
land had still her own king, and bought for feeding the swans in the 
court, and nobles, the lations re- North Loch ;” and there is a person 
garding the affairs of the church, when unlawed for shooting a swan in the 
Knox was just opening his ecclesiasti- said loch, and obleist himself’ to find 
cal battery upon the gorgeous fabric another in its place. 

of Catholic superstition, the enact- onere 

ments in times of public pestilence, Pynishment for calling a Bailie an 
or domestic faction, or foreign inva- ? Oppressor. 

sion, all these provisions of the coun= Ordains one Young, for calling the 
cil contain valuable information to baillies oppressors, to come upon 3 
every one who is interested in the his- Sunday to St Giles, furth of the pr- 
tory and antiquities of his country. son, with officers conveying him, wit! 
Nay, even on what may be esteemed a wax candle of a pound weight i his 
government of the city,—the build- , : recise 
ing of ew lands, of houses, and de- ace, the sberact from which 
mo ing of old;—the state of the | take them only mentioning the book from 
erafts of Edinburgh.—of the public which they are taken, and the page where 
markets, and prices of provisions,— the original act is to be found, thus form- 
the escheats and the punishments of ing an index to the numerous volumes 
criminals,—this abstract of our city the acts of town-council. 
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hand, and present the samyne to St 
Giles light, and thereafter sitt down 
upon his knees, and ask forgiveness ; 
and to return to prison, and stay there 
during the baillies’ pleasure. 


Adultery. 

Ordains all adulterers to be put in 
the iron-house, and fed with bread 
and water, for a month, and thereaf- 
ter to be banished ; and fornicators to 
be scourged at the tail of an cart 
through the town; and this to en- 
dure till a better law be made by high- 
er powers against the saids vices.—P. 
52, f. 47. This act is in the volume 
embracing the acts from 1461 to 1571. 

Hangman or Lockman. 

An order appoints a new garment 
to be made for the lockman at the 
execution of the Earl of Morton, who 
is to be executed for several crimes of 
lese majestie. A subsequent order 
contains a letter from the King re- 
garding taking down the Ear] of Mor- 
ton’s head. 


Mercuts. 

In the book from 1561 to 1571, we 
find an ordinance, that ‘‘ the prices 
following are to be taken by the cor- 
diners, viz. For the pair of double 
soled shoes of the longest measure, 3s. 
8d.; the pair of single soled shoes of 
the longest measure, 2s. 8d. ; the pair 
of finest double soled boots of the 
longest measure, | pound.” ‘There is 
also, a little prior to this, an act or- 
daining that there shall be no stands 
or craims in the High Street, passages, 
or kirk doors, except on Monday, and 
that there be none of the particulars 
following sold, viz. French cloath, 
silks, worsteds, bombasies, fustains, 
buckrams, French bonnets, French 
hats, all kinds of spicerie, chamletts, 
Holland cloath, sairge, sowing silk, 
sowing gold and silver, starch, mader, 
iron, except wax, pitch, and tarr, bat- 
torie, soap, sherl, alom, Spanish skins, 
nor uther nor 
sic like staple , under a penalty 
a ter. 


Poor Rates. 

In the book containing the acts 
from 1561 to 1571, we find a letter 
from the Queen, appointing the ma- 
gistrates, because the voluntarie con- 


tribution for the -poor was not suffi- 


cient, to tax the neighbours conform 

to their abilities, and to poynd and 

distrenzie therefore, if need beis. 
Loan to the King. 

The council lends 10,000 m. to the 
King, and ordains a roll to be made 
up of the neighbours that can best 
spare the same; and ordains the re- 
fusers to be imprisoned, and their 
names to be given up to the King; 
and the town to give security for t 
money.—Page 100 of the book from 
1579 to 1583. 

John Knoe. 

In the book from 1558 to 1561, we 
find an act ordaining the treasurer to 
pay to one Cairns fourty pounds, for 
furnishing John Knox, minister, his 
household fifteen dayes. In the same 
book we are furnished with a com- 
pleat inventary of the treasury of St 
Giles. 

Delivered to James Barren, Dean of 
Gild, the following particulars of St 
Giles treasury, viz. the chalice, weigh 
ing 23 ounces; the relic called the 
arm of St Giles; the christening 
stock, and two newcatts of silver ; the 
great eucharist, with the golden work 
and staines ; four golden bells, with 
twa croces; a small bell, with an 
heart, weighing four ounces ; an uni+ 
corn of gold; an piece of gold that 
held the bread within the eucharist ; 
a littel blew bell of gold ; a little heart 
with two pearles ; sundrie staines set 
with gold, within a little ring and diae 
mond ; the sacrament of cloth of gold, 
with St Giles his coat, with an little 
a of red velvet that hangs at 

is feet. 
Punishment for setting the Milns in 
Back Water. 

Ordains Thomas Bartillmo for set- 
ting the milns in back water, to come 
on a Sunday with ane wax candle, 
with his sark only, and ask the pro 
vost's foregiveness. 


John Knox. 
In the book containing the acts 
from 1558 to 1561, we find an order 
to pay John Knox his house-mail, and 


a little farther on another act causing 


50 pounds to be paid to the Reformer 
for supporting his charges. Ata later 
period still there is an act ordaini 

50 pounds to be payed to him for his 
quarter payment, and directing, that 
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the vestments and kirk gear should be 
sold, and out of the readiest to pay 
the said fifty pounds. In the volume 
commencing at 1561, one of the first 
ordinances of the council prescribes, 
“That a warm study be made for 
John Knox.” 

Another act ordains that four hun- 
dred * to be given to John Knox 
of yearly stipend, out of the readiest 
annualls, prebendaries, and chaplain- 
ries which perteined to monks, friers, 


and priests. 


Prices of Wines and Vivres. 

The Book from 1496 to1551..] Or- 
dains the pint of French wine, claret, 
or whyte, to be sold at six pennies, 
and the ale at 20 pennies the gallon. 
The twopenny loat appointed to weigh 
10 ounces under pain of escheat. 

Lighting the City. 

Ordains ilk candlemaker, barber, 
apothecary, taverner, baxter, inkeeper, 
to have an bowett or lanthorn in the 
High Street ;and for the closes the 
inhabitants to furnish candles night 
about, at the command of the baillie,; 
under pain of an unlaw. | 


Weapon-schawing. 

Book from 1551 to 1558..} Ordains 
weapon-schawing to be upon the: west 
end: of the Burrow Muir, and ilk 
merchant and. craftsman to be there 
weill’ bodin in feir of weir, with suf- 
ficient weapons. There is also an act 
relative to the queen’s order for un- 
lawing all persons that had not suffi- 
cient arms at the weapon-schawing, 
and declaring, that. she-would cause 
punish the magistrates who were ne- 
gligent in uplifting the unlaws. 


Ordinances in time of the Plague. 

Book from 1561 to 1571.) Impri- 
mis, ordained, That nae person be 
permitted to go to the Burrow Muir 
to visite the infected of the plague till 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
that ane officer who is alwayes to stand 
at the West Port goe along with them. 
Item, That there be cleansers chosen 
for cleansing houses and cloaths. Jem, 
That there be several -men appointed 
for burying of the dead. . Jiem, That 
the cleansers and buryers of the dead 
have an gray gown, with St Andrew’s 


_™ The sum is here left blank in the ori- 
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cross, white before and behind, 
ther with an staff with a white cloath 
on the head thereof, that they may 
be known wherever they pass. Jtem 
That there be twae close’ biers, ‘with 
four feet covered with black, and an 
white cross with an bell at the head, 
hinging upon the side of the said bier, 
which shall make warning to the peo- 
ple. Jtem, That whensoever any per= 
son falls sick in ane house, that the 
haill household be kept within doors 
till the baillies be acquainted, under 
the pain of death. Jtem, That the 
buriall place be in the Greyfriers, 
seven foot deep. Item, That nae per- 
son be found selling woolen: or linen 
cloath. Jtem, That nane of the in- 
fected persons geods be abstracted, 
under the pain of death. Item, Also 
as soon as any house is infected, that 
they immediately pass to the muir 
with their household, and inconti- 
nently the house be cleansed. Item, 
That the cleansers stay without town 
till they be sent for, and that an offi- 
cer goe along with them and take no- 
tice that they have no communing 
with any person, nor interchange 
goods with them. Jtem, That nae 
cleansed person enter the town with- 
out the licence of a baillie, and be 
conveyed by an officer to a place ap- 
pointed for them, under the pain of 
death ; and that they come not forth 
of their houses while the space of 
twenty days, and in the mean time 
not to keep company with ‘clean per- 

- Another act ordains the infected 
cloaths on the Burrow Muir to be 
cleansed ;’ and every person within fif- 
teen dayes to seek their own, other- 
wise the'same will be sold for the use 
of the poor: BWA 

~ It seems that the unhappy wretches 
who were infected and banished from 
the city to the Burrow-muir were, as 
might have been expected, somewhat 
slow in obeying the severe statutes 
which‘ were promulgated regarding 
them. This accounts for’ another act 
which we tind soon after d, or- 
daining irons and-shakells to be taken 
to the Borough-muir, for shakelling 
and punishing of such as shall trans- 
gress among the infected folk. . 

These simple extracts give us # 
strong and horrid picture of the ™!- 
sery of the town during the plogue- 
But as I am well aware ‘that these 
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precious morsels of antiquarian lore 
may not prove quite so savoury and 
atable to the taste of your readers 
as to that of Mr Oldbuck, we shall 
here close his common-place book for 
the present, and deposit it in the 
sanctum where it was originally found, 
the escrutoire of the venerable Bisho 
of Ross—the historian of Scotland, 
and the champion of Queen Mary. 
Howlett Hall, June 7, 1820. 


DESCRIPTION OF A MODERN EDIN=_ 
BURGH DINNER PARTY. 


MR EDITOR, 


- As the Spectator has left off look- 
ing on, and the Tatler has given up 

king; as the Guardian takes no 
more care, and the Rambler is no 
longer abroad ; the Lounger gone to 
sleep, and the Mirror laid aside; not 
an Idler or an Adventurer to pick up 
a stray vice or virtue, and put them 
in their proper places ; the Connois- 
seur become blind, and even the 
World passed away : in short, as there 
is no Censor for public morals and 
manners, and as public morals and 
manners take but sorry care of them- 
selves, it would be a very acceptable 
deed of charity in you to leave now 
and then a corner of your Miscellany 
for complaints, and various other lit- 
tle amusing and interesting matters ; 
and occasionally to give a few words 
of adinonition yourself upon those 
grievances that are pointed out to 
your attention. 

And, in the first place, Mr Editor, 
I should esteem it as a particular fa- 
vour, if you would take the present 
system of dinner parties under re- 
visal and correction, as it stands la- 
mentably in need of both ; for what 
can be more stupid, to the female 
part of the company at least, unless 
they are great lovers of good eating 
and good wine? For example,—we 
are invited to dinner at five o'clock ; 
go tolerably near the hour ; a general 
move among the male part of the al- 
ready arrived guests, to give the new- 
ly arrived lad the best place; the 
newly arrived Jady makes a few gri- 
maces, and takes it. A few hums and 
haws; some faint attempts at con- 
versation ; you learn what in Edin- 
burgh you are never in ignorance of, 
whether the courts are sitting or not ; 
and are obligingly told from which 
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art the wind blows, and whether or 
not it has rained in the course of the 
day. However, I am not an enemy 
to this kind of conversation, since a 
sensible scientific man sometimes 
makes a remark at once highly in- 
structive and tolerably amusing ; but 
still these are but gleams of intellec- 
tual light that flash through the dense 
fog of stupidity that scems to enve- 
lope every creature’s faculties previous 
to dinner at another person’s house. 
Then the gentleman pulls out his 
watch, and the lady enumerates who 
is still to come, and conjectures the 
causes of delay ; of some because they 
are always punctual, and of others be- 
cause they are never so, and as every 
new comer causes a new commotion, 
there is no peace till all are arrived, 
and then, indeed, an intimation from 
the cook puts us all in a greater bustle 
than ever. The gentleman of the 
house conducts the principal lady ; 
the principal gentleman, if an old 
fashioned man, I am not so sure about 
the new school, takes charge of the 
lady of the house ; a few elderly la- 
dies of a certain rank are handed down 
in correct order ; three or four mas- 
ters play beaux to three or four misses ; 
and those who, like your present cor- 
respondent, are of no very decided 
rank in society, generally shift for 
themselves, and when arrived in the 
room, drum upon the back of the 
nearest chair, either until the master 
or mistress of the feast assign them a 
place, or they find means to drop 
quietly into one themselves. For my 
own part, I prefer the latter, as an 
unlucky arrangement may condemn 
one to the side of the stupidest man 
in the room, which is certain in some 
constitutions to render the lady sulky 
all the time of dinner. es 
Well, Mr Editor, behold us seated ; 
the blessing asked, and the ‘grand at- 
tack made; the soup-ladle and the 
fish-slice are put upon active service, 
and for a short time TS si- 
lence reigns. Why it is, I know not, 
but that so it is, I am positive, that 
as if by general consent, people sa 
‘little w ife they are taking their soup. 
Whether this abstinence in one re- 
spect is essential to gratification in 
another, and that it is considered pru- 


dential to take off the keen edge of 


appetite with as little delay as_possi- 
ble, I shall not attempt to determine,— 
it may be merely a piece of good breed- 
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ing. ‘The second course is different ; 
no sooner does that appear, than all 
tongues are let loose, and a variety of 
subjects are, if not discussed, at least 
tossed and bandied about, intermixed 
with,—Shall I help you to a little of 


this? shall I help you to a little of 


that? &c. Then woe to the unlucky 
wight under whose dispensing care 
the boiled turkey is placed, and his 
equally unfortunate partner who has 
the superintendence of the tongue or 
ham,—for them there is neither pause 
nor peace, but with these two excep- 
tions, a sort of general conversation 
ensues, but which is soon put an end 
to, for after a few repetitions of, 
“‘ Shall I have the honour of taking 
wine with you?” Oh dear! Mr 
Editor, where is the language that 
can express the horrors of a wine dis- 
cussion given con amore ! Not more 
insufferable to Governor Tempest and 
Sir David Daw, was Emily’s ‘* drow- 
sy, dreaming game of chess,” than is 
to female ears this eternal, disgusting, 
never-ending, never-to- be-ended sub- 
ject, when you hear of the flavour, 
and the body, and the richness and 
the raciness, and the delicacy and the 
energy, and the age and the youth, 
and the voyages and the no-voyages, 
and the numberless et ceferas con- 
cerning this or that sort of wine, con- 
tinued not only through the remain- 
der of dinner, but attached to the Si- 
cilian, or the hermitage, or whatever 
you coax down your cheese with, and 
even intruding upon the dessert, 
where the fairest fruits of the earth 
are passed over in silence, bit and 
masticated, and swallowed without a 
passing compliment, even to the fruit- 
ful grape, from which all the subject 
of panegyric proceeds,—and a disser- 
tation upon claret crowns the whole! 
Should some gentleman, less an ad- 
mirer of the gifts of Bacchus, endea- 
your to substitute those of Minerva, 
and iutroduce a conversation more 
worthy the men who so often meet 
around the social board in Edinburgh, 
his lead is probably followed, and in- 
Struction and delight succeed; but 
alas! for how short a time. The 
lady of the house rises from her seat, 
and the guests of her own sex accom- 
pany her to the drawing-room, and 
here, Mr Editor, the matter is but 
little mended ; the ladies seem to con- 
sider this as the season of ease, when 
no one is obliged to exert herself for 
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e entertainment of the rest. 
elder and married ladies frequent 
form little committees upon their do- 
mestic affairs, for even the finest lad 
takes an interest in the abilities of her 
woman or her butler ; you hear of the 
good or bad qualities of these distin. 
guished personages ; or you may be 
regaled from another quarter with 
anecdotes of Master Billy and Miss 
Nanny, and led into all the arcana 
of the nursery. ‘The younger part of 
the company have recourse to the last 
party, or to anecdotes of their acquaint- 
ance; should you be amongst the 
number, you fare as well as you can 
ce the scanty mental repast, of 
which a share is open to you. Should 
ou be a stranger, those who are a 
ttle older than yourself will deem it 
sufficient attention to say, “ Were 
ou at Smart’s last ball? very se. 
ect ?” * Have you seen the regalia?” 
Don’t you admire the prospect 
from the Calton?” “ Did you see 
Miss Clara Fisher ? wonderful child !’”’ 
—and then drop you: those who are 
a little younger imagine themselves 
exempt from all necessity of addres- 
sing you atall. Sipping your coffee 
may get over five minutes of this pe- 
riod, and tea may even be spun out 
to fifteen. After the latter has made 
its appearance, conjecture begins to 
be busy respecting the gentlemen, 
whose occasional bursts of merriment 
tantalize you by the intimation that 
they, at least, are enjoying themselves. 
At length stragglers from the main 
body appear ; the company generally 
put themselves en the alert ; by de- 

ees the whole party are re-assem- 
led ; in these improved days no gen- 
tleman enters the drawing-room in an 
improper state. The “ feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul” begin to cir- 
culate, when some formal dowager 
gives the signal of departure; the 
current of conversation is checked ; 
one drops off after another ; carriages 
crowd the street, and chairs the hall, 
and home we go, to yawn and pull o 
our finery for the remainder of the 
evening. 

All this, Mr Editor, is very melan- 
choly, and quite unnecessary. Pray 
tell these good people that there Is 
not the slightest reason in the wor. 
why they should be less agreeable for 
half an hour preceding dinner when 
they are abroad, than when they are 
at home ; that although there are, ne 
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doubt, women in the world who pre- 
fer folly to wisdom, yet the entertain- 
ment of these ladies may safely be teft 
to those men who are capable of no- 
thing better; that the majority of 
women really do enjoy the conversa 
tion of sensible men, and that, al- 
though few perhaps can take any 
share, many can make very respect- 
able listeners. That discussions upon 
the merits of wine as effectually ex- 
clude them, as algebra or metaphy- 
sics could do, and that, as it neither 
possesses the solid advantages of use- 
ful knowledge, or the gayer attrac- 
tions of merely general topics, it 
would be infinitely better to reserve 


it for a bonne bouche to themselves 


after the ladies have withdrawn. And 
the ladies themselves might be ad- 
monished, that, notwithstanding good 
manners may prompt attention to 
their relations, yet, in fact, nobody 
cares much about any nursery or ser- 
vants but their own; that to those 
who have neither children nor esta- 
blishments, such details are inexpres- 
sibly tedious ; that last night's ball is 
very uninteresting to those who were 
not there, and probably know none of 
the parties; and that without one 
shade of pedantry, or has bleu-ism, 
(if I may be allowed such a term,) 
there can never be any loss in culti- 
vated society, for general conversation 
on the literature of the day, music, 
the fine arts, nature, manners, and 
the thousand topics that start into 
being as it were of themselves, and 
are continually presenting subject- 
matter for exercise reason, 
ingenuity, and every other power, 
which that very clightfal one of 
pleasing in company can be accom- 
plished. 
E. 


REMARKS ON THE LATE PUBLISHED 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LADY R. 
RUSSELL. * 


Tuese letters come in no question- 
able form from the repositories of the 
Devonshire family, who share with 


* Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wriothesley Lady Russell, by the Editor 
of Madame Du and’s Letters; follow- 
ed by a Series of Letters from Lady Rus- 
sell to her Husband, William Lord Rus- 
a from 1672 to 1682, &c. London, 

9. 
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that of Bedford the honour of an im- 


ray ye descent from the sainted wri- 
er. 


The materials from which the too 
Scanty memoirs of this excellent per- 
son's life are compiled, appear to be 
drawn from sources no less authentic. 

The amiable and elegant Editor has 
conferred a favour on the public, by 
thus embalming all that has been pre- 
served of a mind it has long been ac- 
customed to venerate. It will not be 
foreign to our purpose to introduce 
our observations on this work, by a 

uotation from the well written pre- 
ace by which it is preceded. 


“ The biographers of those who have 
been distinguished in the active paths of 
life, who have directed the councils or 
fought the battles of nations, have, per- 
haps, an easier task than those who en- 
gage to satisfy the curiosity sometimes ex- 
cited by persons whose situation, circum- 
stances, or sex, have confined them to pri- 
vate life. To the biographers of public 
characters, the pages of history, and the 
archives of the state, furnish many of the 
documents required; while those of pri- 
vate individuals have to collect every par- 
ticular from accidental materials, from 
combining and comparing letters, and 
otherwise insignificant, papers, never in- 
tended to convey any part of the informa- 
tion sought in them. 

‘* In this predicament is placed the au- 
thor of the following pages. The veil 
which covered the unassuming virtues of 
Lady Russell in early life, naturally in- 
creases a desire, in intelligent minds, to 
become acquainted with her sentiments 
and situation before she was called to the 
exercise of the most difficult virtues, and 
the display of the most heroic courage. 

** Few of her sex have been placed in 
such a distinguished situation. Stull fewer, 
after having so conducted themselves, have, 
like her, shrunk from all public notice, 
and returned to the unobtrusive perform- 
ance of accustomed duties, and the unos- 
tentatious consolations of accustomed piety. 

** The incidents in the life of Lady Rus- 
sell will be found so few, and her superior 
merits remain so much confined within the 
pale of private life and female duties, that, 
unlike most heroines, her character deserves 
to be held up yet more to the example than 
to the admiration of her country-women.” 


This e is ws some 

ealogical details, which would have 
fittle interest in a detached form, 
though their connection with gon 
history, end very interesting biogra- 
phy, entitles them to a place in the 
narrative. 
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Lady Rachael was the daughter and 
co-heiress of that virtuous and loyal 
Karl of Southampton, whom all par- 
ties agree in praising. His death is 
thus noticed in the introduction. 


“< Lord Southampton died in 1667. His 
unfeeling master had for some time been 
desirous to snatch from his feeble hand the 
treasurer’s staff which he stili held, that he 
might place it with those to whom he 
might, with less shame, and less fear of 
remonstrance, confide the secrets of his po- 
litical dishonour. The disgrace of Claren- 
don, which followed soon after the death of 
his friend, seems to have formed a melan- 
choly era in the avowed venality and pro- 
fligacy in the court of Charles.” 


T.ady Rachael was born about the 
year 1636. Her mother, who was of a 
distinguished Hugonot family in 
France of the name of Ruvigny, died 
while she was an infant. The mar- 
riages of the nobility in these days, 
especially in the case of heiresses, ap- 
pear to have been managed in a man- 
ner that excluded choice. The fami- 
ly compact arranged the matter while 
the parties were under age, probabl 
mere children. The marriage took 
place, and the husband was sent to 
travel, while his young bride was 
growing up to woman. Of the exact 
date of Lady Russell’s marriage with 
Lord Vaughan, son to the Earl of 
Carberry, we have no account, but it 
seeins to have been about 1653. We 
find her in 1655 living with him in 
Wales, and a letter, addressed to her 
that year, gives the impression of her 
being at that early period distinguish- 
ed for wisdom and worth, and of her 
Lord’s being rather indolent, the wri- 
ter of the letter rallying him on habi- 
tual procrastination. In the year 1655 
she me the mother of a short- 
lived infant, and very soon after a 
widow. In 1667 she was living with 
her only and much beloved sister, 
Lady Noel, and she was married to 
the second son of the Earl of Bedford 
in 1669, who appears to have paid his 
addresses to her for about three years 
before. She retained the title of Lad 
Vaughan for some years. The sattch 
was every way considered as very ad- 
vantageous to Mr Russell, as he 
was then called, his elder brother, 
though hypochondriac, and quite re- 
tired from the world, still retaining 
the title ; upon his death, Lord Wil- 
lim s ed, and his consort was 
afte: wards known as Lady Russell. 
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[June 
_ The first specimen we have of her 
writing is in a letter addressed to her 
husband, not long after their ha p 
union. It is to be observed, that yey 
early education seems to have been 
much neglected. She was a child at 
the time of the Usurpation, and her 
father, involved in the fallen fortunes 
of his master, was too much engross- 
ed, and too frequently under a neces. 
sity of changing his residence, to at. 
tend much to the progress of his chil- 
dren. She, however, having, at a 
more advanced period, the whole 
charge of her family devolved upon 
herself, soon conquered the effects of 
this deficiency, her style becoming 
clearer, and her orthography more 

correct, as she grew older. Our read- 
ers will perceive in this first letter the 
kind of defects now alluded to, 


‘¢ I will not endeavour to tell you what 
I suffer by being parted from you, but beg 
of you that we may meet again (God per- 
mitting) as soon as may be. Things are 
here just as they were: no obstruction re. 
moved by my sister being able to resolve, 
but will, I guess, to-morrow: for yester- 
day Sherwood wrote word the Duke, at 
farthest, would be at Dover as this morn. 
ing, then he was to ask for the boat, and 
the report she then receives, which will be 
to-morrow, being Friday, will certainly 
make her determine ; but, whatever that 
is, I desire you will allow me to come to 
you on Tuesday, unless you intend, as the 
coachman says you do, to be here on Mon- 
day. Your father says you promised him 
to come again. I cannot acquaint you 
with my sister’s resolves till the Saturday's 
post ; so cannot have your’s, whatever we 
shall do, till the Wednesday after, which, 
by your pardon, I must not stay for; so 
that unless I see you on Monday, I am 
of opinion you will me at Stratton on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. On Saturday you 
shall have more of my mind; but the 
coachman says he is appointed to be at 
Bagshot on Monday. I do all 1 can to 
put off going to Dover. My Lady Shrews- 
bury is returned from Dover without more 
company than she carried with her. Here 
was an alarm on Tuesday night by guns 
being heard ; the cause was, seven of our 
ships, intending to go to join the Duke, 
found themselves just upon the Dutch 
fleet, upon which they retired; and the 
Dutch followed so close that the castle 
shot upon the Dutch. There is differ- 
ence in opinions about the fleets engag- 
ing ; they say still a few days must now 
show it. Mrs Laton and her she friend, 
not your’s, at least not your best, (I praise 
God,) were yesterday im every corner of 
your house, and without the house; she 
praised it, and seems to like it as well 
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as you have done her. My Lady New- 
port goes into Shropshire on Monday next 
come fortnight, so that she says she must 
defer her Stratton journey till another year. 
{ am writing in my sister Die’s bed-cham- 
ber; my Lord is just looking in, and bids 
me send you his affectionate remembrance, 
and hopes to see you on Saturday. - I shall 
be thought very long writing, for we are 
going abroad when I am done; but not 
for my diversion, I am sure you will be- 
lieve, when, to do so, I must leave what I 
am now about, which yet I cannot till I 
have signed, with great truth, myself 
your’s, R. VAUGHAN.” 


“ These letters (says the intelligent 
Editor) are written with such a neglect 
of style, and often of grammar, as may 
disgust the admirers of well-turned pe- 
riods, and they contain such frequent 
repetitions of homely tenderness, as may 
shock the sentimental readers of the pre- 
sent day. But they evince the enjoyment 
of a happiness, built on such rational foun- 
dations, and so truly appreciated by its 
possessors, as too seldom occurs in the his- 
tory of the human heart. They are im- 
pressed, too, with the marks of a cheerful 
mind, a social spirit, and every indication 
of a character prepared, as well to enjoy 
the sunshine, as to meet the storms of life. 

“ Thus gifted, and thus situated, her 
tender and prophetic exhortations both to 
her Lord and herself, to merit the conti- 
nuance of such happiness, and to secure its 
perfect enjoyment by being prepared for its 
loss, are not less striking than his entire 
and absolute confidence in her character, 
and attachment to her society. It was 
thus, surely, that intellectual beings of dif- 
ferent sexes were intended by their great 
Creator to go through the world together ; 
—thus united, not only in hand and heart, 
but in principles, in intellect, in views, and 
in dispositions ;—each pursuing one com- 
mon and noble end, their own improve- 
ment, and the happiness of those around 
them, by the different means appropriate 
to their sex and situation ;—mutually cor- 
recting, sustaining, and strengthening each 
other ; undegraded by all practices of ty- 
ranny on the one part, and of deceit on 
the other ;—each finding a candid but se- 
vere judge in the understanding, and a 
warm and partial advocate in the heart of 
their companion ;—secure of a refuge from 
the vexations, the follies, the misunder- 
standings. and the evils of the world, in 
the arms of each other, and in the inesti- 
inable enjoyments of unlimited confidence, 
and unrestrained intimacy. 

** In the death of her beloved sister, 
Lady Elizabeth Noel, in 1679, Lady Rus- 
sell experienced a severe affliction. Al- 
though happy, and consciously happy in 
an husband and children, who called forth 
every feeling that either could inspire to 
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the warmest heart, Aers was not one in 
which such feelings were exclusive. 

‘* ‘There seems, indeed, to be as great a 
variety in the powers of human hearts, as 
of human intellects. Some are found hard. 
ly equal to the modified selfishness which 
produces attachment to their most imme- 
diate connections; some have naturally 
strong feelings concentrated on a few ob- 
jects, but which diffuse no warmth out of 
their own narrow focus; while others ap- 
pear endowed with an almost boundless 
capacity for every virtuous affection, which 
contracts undiminished to all the minute 
duties of social iife, and expands unex- 
hausted to all the great interests of huma- 
nity. 

** Such was the heart of Lady Russell, 
in which her friends, her country, her’ re- 
ligion, all found a place. She recurs to 
the character of her sister, under the name 
of a * delicious Friend,’ and uniting a fond 
remembrance of her feelings for her, in all 
those of her happiness with an adored 
husband, gratefully exclaims, * Sure, no- 
body has ever enjoyed more pleasure in the 
conversations and tender kindness of a 
husband and a sister than myself.’ ” 


Her eldest daughter was born in 
1674, another daughter in 1676, and 
her only son in 1680, Aguin we quote 
from the fair editor. 


‘* The frequent mention made of these 
children in the following letters—of their 
health, their progress, and their amuse- 
ments, prove how much every thing that 
concerned them occupied as well as inte- 
rested their parents. Such details would 
be tedious, were it not consoling to trace 
the minute features of tenderness in cha- 
racters, capable at the same time of the 
sternest exertions of human fortitude. 

** Although Lady Russell felt all the 
soul-sufficing enjoyments of perfect affec- 
tion in the society of her husband, she al- 
lowed no exclusive sentiment to withdraw 
either him or herself from the world, in 
which they were born to live, nor from the 
society which made that of each other 
more dear to them. Their summers at 
Stratton, to which she always adverts with 
pleasure, were diversified by their winters 
spent at Southampton House, from whence, 
if business, or country sports, called. her 
companion, she sought society, and collect- 
ed for him in her letters, all the little anec- 
dotes, public or private, that could serve to. 
aniuse his absence ; proving how compati- 
ble she deemed cheerfulness to be with de- 
votion, and the reasonable enjoyment of 
trifles in this world, with an attentive re- 
gard to the great interests of the next. 


From devotion, and devoted resigna-_ 


tion to the will of Heaven, who ever re- 

quired or obtained more than Lady Rus- 

sell ? Whose implicit faith in the inscrat- 
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able ways of the Almighty was ever ex- 
posed to severer trials? And where, and 
when, were the consoling doctrines of 
Christianity ever applied to more poignant 
distress, or productive of more admirable 
effects, than on her life, her conduct, and 
her character ? Yet her devotion separated 
her in no degree either from the affections, 
the interests, or the amusements of the 
world. She appeared at a court, in the pro- 
fligacy of which she did not participate ; 
and amused herself in a society, whose fri- 
volity she avoided.” 


Of the fatal French influence which 
pervaded the councils and depraved 
the court of Charles the Second, too 
much is known to make it necessary 
to dwell at length on what makes so 
painful a part of the history of this 
country during that turbulent period, 
which called forth the virtuous re- 
sistance of Lord Russell and his com- 
patriots. That fatal influence derived 
aid from a religion, which, giving the 
power of absolution toa fellow-sinner, 
deadens the horror at meditated crime, 
and lulls the conscience of the crimi- 
nal to false peace when wickedness is 
become habitual. Conscious that a- 
mong the secret votaries of such a re- 
ligion, a lurking enemy to peace and 
freedom was ever ready to start up 
for their annoyance ;—remembering, 
too, the horrors of what was then no 
distant period, the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, and, nearer-home, the Gun- 
powder Plot and the Irish Massacre, 
which many then living had witness- 
ed,—we cannot wonder though the 
ee of a Popish successor 
should create a lively terror in the 
minds of Protestants less pious and 
NE than the band of pa- 
triots who struggled to exclude from 
the throne a prince whom they knew 
to be a bigot to that intolerant reli- 
gion. Nor was it to be wondered at 
that they should regard with anti- 
pathy and terror any intimate con- 
nection with France, the manners and 
the politics of that country having al- 
ways had a fatal influence on this, even 
when unconnected with the mean and 
treacherous compact which disgraced 
the private history of Charles the Se- 
cond. Nothing could be objected to 
the antigallican and anticatholic zeal 
of these patriots, which were amply 
succeeding events; yet 
the eagerness with which they pur- 
sued the Papists implicated in the fa- 
mous plot, and the credulity with 
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which they listened to infamous pers 
sons, whose evidence was often in the 
highest degree inconsistent, great} 
» Sreatly 
injured the good cause they had at 
heart. There is a principle of recti- 
tude and compassion always alive in 
the British mind, which makes it dan- 
gerous, in a political view, to follow 
violent measures too far, even towards 
offending individuals. There are no 
people in whom indignation so soon 
melts into pity, as appears in many 
signal instances, particularly in that 
of James the Second’s forced abdica- 
tion. Driven as he was from the 
throne by the resentment of his injur- 
ed and oppressed subjects,—forsaken 
by his friends and his children,—de- 
serted by his army,—and insulted by 
the populace,—when he attempted to 
escape in disguise, and was driven 
back, and forced to return to London, 
the very mob showed feelings of re- 
morse and humanity to their unfor- 
tunate sovereign, and forgot for the 
moment his faults, while they wit- 
nessed his fallen fortunes, and saw 
him, as it were, in their power. 

There seems to have been a similar 
revulsion of feeling with regard to the 
Catholics at the period of time imme- 
diately preceding that in which the 
piety and fortitude of Lady Russell 
were called to support her under the 
severest calamity that could assail a 
virtuous and devoted heart like hers. 
And the cruelty and injustice with 
which the court pursued the victims 
of their smothered vengeance could 
never have taken effect, had they not 
seized upon the crisis in which this 
dubious and self-accusing feeling had 
produced a general timidity and want 
of adhesion and energy among the - 
friends of civil liberty. But, in order 
to have a just sympathy with the sut- 
ferings of the admirable person whose 
sad story we are considering, we must 
have some idea of the height of feli- 
city from which she was precipitated, 
—of the depth and strength of her af- 
fections,—and of the worth and ¢x- 
cellence of the object on which they 
were placed. 

Thomson, in an apostrophe to Li- 
berty, says, 


The Russell, too, whose tempered 
With for thee resign 


ed, J 
Stained the sad annals of a giddy reigh 
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and every memorial of these unhappy 
times, by writers of every party, bears 
ample testimony to the private worth 
and public rectitude of his character. 
But the glimpses of their domestic 
life which we catch through all the 
careless familiarity of their corre- 
spondence are conclusive in regard to 
the principles and feelings of this il- 
lustrious pair. It is to be observed, 
that they were not at any time long 
enough separated to correspond in 
such a manner as to give occasion 
either to narrative or discussion.— 
Their lives actually “ flowed in one 
clear united stream,” so that, in these 
short absences which gave occasion to 
the brief notices of daily occurrences, 
they had no occasion to compare opi- 
nions, or let light in upon each other’s 
minds. From Stratton Lady Russell 
sends a few notices of her domestic 
matters, sweetened by the language 
of endearment, flowing from the heart 
as it were unconsciously, and the lit- 
tle stories of the nursery, so delight- 
ful to those whom they concern, and 
so characteristic of unsophisticated 
minds. From London she sends the 
manna of the day ; the transcript of 
all she hears and sees, without selec- 
tion, or any intention but that of sof- 
tening absence, by making him as 
resent with her as possible; and 
ike a magical glass, presenting to his 
view every passing image that floated 
before her own. It is only to the 
profane vulgar that such letters can 
appear trifling, or such familiar sim- 
plicity inelegant. To those worthy 
of being admitted to witness the care- 
less and easy intercourse of such 
hearts and minds, this total negli- 
gence of form, this perfect conscious- 
ness that nothing that concerns the 
one can be without interest to the 
other, forms the principal charm of 
the correspondence. Yet serious and 
deep reflections and sentiments, equal- 
ly lofty and tender, break forth occa- 
sionally in the midst of this family 
chat. Through the overflowing of 
that full contentment of which she 
speaks with such complacence, the 
germ of the saint and the heroine 
seems already visible in her early let- 
ters. We insert one only, the third 
in the collection, which shews, that, 
in the bright morning of her prospe- 
rity, she was preparing defensive wea- 
pons to protect her from “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” or, 
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more properly speaking, looking for 
ward beyond this transient scene to 
an union indissoluble, and a felicity 
interminable. 


‘* If I were more fortunate in my ex- 
pression, I could do myself more right 
when I would own to my dearest Mr Rus- 
sell what real and perfect happiness I en- 
joy, from that kindness he allows me every 
day to receive new marks of, such as, in 
spite of the knowledge I have of my own 
wants, will not suffer me to mistrust I 
want his love, though I do merit, to so de- 
sirable a blessing ; but, my best life, you 
that know so well how to love and to ob- 
lige, make my felicity entire, by believing. 
my heart possessed with all the gratitude, 
honour, and passionate affection to your 
person, any creature is capable of, or can 
be obliged to ; and this granted, what have 
I to ask but a continuance (if God see fit) 
of these present enjoyments ? if not, a sub- 
mission, without murmur, to his most 
wise dispensations and unerring provi- 
dence; having a thankful heart for the 
years I have been so perfectly contented 
in: He knows best when we have had 
enough here ; what I most earnestly beg 
from his mercy is, that we both live so as, 
which ever goes first, the other may not 
sorrow as for one of whom they have no 
hope. Then let us cheerfully expect to be 
together to a good old age; if not, let us 
not doubt but he will support us under 
what trial he will inflict upon them. These 
are necessary meditations sometimes, that 
we may not be surprised above our strength 
by a sudden accident, being unprepared. 
Excuse me, if 1 dwell too long upon it; 
it is from my opinion, that if we can be 
prepared for all conditions, we can with 
the greater ——T enjoy the present, 
which I hope will be long; though when 
we change, it will be for the better, I trust, 
through the merits of Christ. Let us daily 
pray it may be so, and then admit of no 
fears; death is the extremest evil against 
nature, it is true; let us overcome the im- 
moderate fear of it, either to our friend or 
self, and then what light hearts may we 
live with ? But I am immoderate in my 
length of this discourse, and consider this 
to be a letter. To take myself off, and al- 
ter the subject, I will tell you the news 
came on Sunday night to the Duke of 
York, that he was a married man ; he was 
talking in the drawing-room, when the 
French ambassador brought the letters in, 
and told the news; the Duke turned a- 
bout and said, * Then 1 am a married 
man.’ It proved to be to the Princess of 
Modena; for it was rather ex to be 
Canaples’ niece; she is to have 100,000 
francs paid here; and now we may say 
she has more wit than ever woman had be- 
fore; as much beauty, and greater youth 


than is necessary ; he sent his daughter, 
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Lady Mary, word the same night, he had 
provided a playfellow for her. Mr Neale, 
who interrupts me in this my most pleasant 
employment, tells me, my Lord Mulgrave 
has the Garter given him,” &c. 


The fifth letter which follows is a 
good specimen of the daily written 
talk of the heart,;in the first instance, 
and then of the intelligence with 
which she is at pains to amuse him 
for whom she lives, and thinks, and 
feels. 


‘s I was very sorry to read -any thing 
under your hand, written so late as [I had 
one brought me to Montague House ; but 
I heard yesterday morning, by a servant 
of my Lord Marquis, you got well to Ted- 
dington, so I hope you did to Basing, and 
our poor Stratton, and will by Saturday 
night to the creature of the world that loves 
you best. I have lived as retired, since 

ou went, as the severest and jealous 
about could enjoin a wife: so that 1 am 
not fitted to entertain you with passages in 
the town, knowing no more how the world 


‘ goes than an Italian lady, they say, usual- 


ly does. The weather has been of the worst 
kind here, continually either snow, hail, or 
high winds: God keep you from colds! I 
wish you may know when you are well, 
and not stir from my Lord Marquis, whose 
very humble servant I am, and must be 
the more so, because I think he is so kind 
to you, as that my Lord would willingly 
agree to my wish. * To take up as little of 
your time as I can, I have sent you my 
sister’s letter to read ; my answer to it you 
may guess at. I wrote at large what was 
said in my chamber: it might have been 


* « The following letter, written at this 
time from Basing, is among the very few, 
yet extant, from Lord Russell to his wife : 

** Basing, February the 8th, 1678-9. 

** T am stole from a great many gentle- 
men into the drawing-room at Basing, for 
a moment, to tell my dearest I have 
thought of her being here the last time, 
and wished for her a thousand times; but 
in vain, alas! for I am just going now to 
Stratton, and want the chariot, and my 
dearest dear in it. I hope to be with you on 
Saturday. We have had a very trouble- 


some journey of it, and insignificant 


enough, by the fairness and excess of civi- 

lity of somebody :—but more of that when 

1 see you. I long for the time, and am, 
more than you can imagine, your 

** RUSSELL. 

** I am troubled at the weather for our 

Own selves, but much more for my sister. 

Pray God it may have no ill effect upon 
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remembered, how you had accept " 
fordshire, and the reports here “4 
Richard Kniglit, or such, being set up. If 
I had news, I should not be very ready to 
send it you, being sure my Lord Marquis 
would have it better expressed from several 

therefore I have been the less inquisitive. 
My sister Northumberland had, last night 

a letter from the Lady Northumberland : 
all the account she gives her is, that if 
her grandchild likes the addresses of my 
Lord Ogle better than any others, she shail 
accept them: this is the whole ; for all the 
rest of the letter is some kind of notice how 
severe she hears she is against her in her 
ordinary discourse. My Lord Ogle is 
come to town for certain, I think. 

*¢ Your aunt tells me your cousin New- 
port will be chosen, it is declared ; but she 
did not tell me how her lord took it. My 
sister was told yesterday Mr Montague 
was off for standing knight of the shire, 
but was for some borough. Mr 
helps him too, and the election-day would 
be Saturday ; but she knew nothing of this 
from him, or any thing else. Her little 
girl has been so ill two days, she feared the 
small-pox: 1 have not seen it, but she sent 
me word this morning Dr Micklethwart 
thought it would prove an ague. Your 
sister is as well as is to be expected; but 
we hear nothing of Lady Die. Our small 
ones are as you left them, I praise God: 
Miss writes and lays the letters by, that 
papa may admire them when he comes: it 
is a moment more wished for than to be 
expressed by all the eloquence I am mis- 
tress of, yet you know how much that is; 
but my dear abuser I love more than my 
life, and am entirely his. 

R. 


The sixteenth seems to contain 
some indications of the coming storm. 
Many of the intermediate contain 
snatches of intelligence relative to 
Oates and Bedloe, and the Popish 
lot, but unconnected as they are, it 
is difficult to make any thing intelli- 
gible about the transactions of the 
time. * 


‘* Sending your victuals by the higler, | 
take the same opportunity to let my dear- 
est know I have his by the coach, and do 
humbly and heartily aa my God for 
the refreshing news of his being well : yet 
you do not in words tell me if you are 
very well; and your going to the House 
tells no more than that you are not very 
ill. If your nose bleeds as it did, pray let 
me beg of you to give yourself time 
bleed in the arm. My heart, be assured, 
mine is not easy, till I am where you are > 
therefore, send us a coach as soon as you 
can: it shall find us ready whenever it comes; 
if God bless us to be well. I wrote more 
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fully to this purpose in the morning, only 
I am willing to hint it again, in case of its 
miscarriage. I have sent up one maid this 
day, and on Monday all follow. It seems 
to me the ladies at Petworth are as patti- 
cular to the Marquis as they were to the 
Duke before; but the wondrous things he 
tells, I may aim at, but shall never guess, 
nor care todo it; or any thing else, but to 
move towards London, and meet my bet- 
ter life, as I wish to see him, wel! and 
mine, as I am his, and so to be to an old 
age; but above all, praying for hearts and 
minds fitly disposed to submit to the wise 
and merciful dispensations of the great 
God. I mean to keep your friend Ches- 
terfield’s letter ; and hope you will make 
good his character in all accidents of your 
life. From the sharpest trials good Lord 
preserve us, if it may be. I guess my lord 
will be soon in town; pray present my 
duty to him. Our girls are very well: 
we were altogether at the farm-house this 
day. They are plastering the granary. 
Pray keep good hours, and take care of 
hackney coaches. Believe me your 
obedient wife, R. 


The twentieth letter is from Lon- 
don to Oxford, and here the clouds 
begin to thicken. Lord Russell had 
gone down to attend that} Parliament 
at Oxford which began with such evil 
auguries, and was so abruptly dis- 
missed. Lady Russell appears to have 
had a very just idea of the duties 
which, in extreme cases, are incum- 
bent on a woman of sense and spirit, 
and allowed capacity. She appears, 
with all feminine modesty and do- 
mestic quietness, to have confined 
herself to the ordinary paths of occu- 
pation and enjoyment, till particular 
exigencies at forth the more mas- 
culine powers of her mind to the as- 
sistance and support of her beloved. 
She appears never to have obtruded 
herself till required, and never to have 
shrunk back when urged by the cir- 
cumstances of the times to obey the 
dictates of stern necessity. Unmed- 
dling and unpretending, the judgment 
and civil courage which she displayed 
in the terrible exigencies that proved 
the strength of her character, had the 
effect of making her the object of un- 
bounded confidence and respect to all 
who knew her. Thus, while these of- 
ficious and restless. characters, who, 
quitting the true sphere of female ex- 
cellence, live upon notoriety, were 
shunned and dreaded, the seclusion 
in which she took shelter to weep in 
secret, could not prevent the great and 
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the wise from seeking aid and coun- 
sel from her experience, her fortitude, 
and piety. 


LETTER XX. 


*¢ I hope my dearest did not interpret 
amiss any action of mine, from seven 
o'clock Thursday night, to nine on Friday 
morning; I am certain I had sufficient 
punishment for the ill conduct I used, of 
the short time then left us to spend to- 
gether, without so terrible an addition: 
besides, I was really sorry I could not 
scribble as you told me you designed I 
should, not only that I might please my- 
self with remembering I had done you 
some little service at parting, but possibly 
I might have prevailed for the laying by a 
smart word or so, which will now pass 
current, unless you will oblige a wife, after 
eleven years, by making such a sacrifice to 
her now and then, upon occasions offered. 
I hope, as I write this, you are safe near 
Oxford, though it is not noon; but being 
to meet Lady Inchiquin at dinner at Mon- 
tague House, I thought this the best time 
to dispatch this affair with pleasure. If 
any thing offers itself, fit to be inserted, I 
shall gladly do it; but I doubt it. Charl- 
ton going to-day to his lady’s at Barnet, he 
eee me, if he knew any thing before 

e set out, he would impart it. Lord Ca- 
vendish keeps a soldier at his back still. 
Vendome, another nephew, is come over ; 
so they say he shall take Lord Cavendish’s 
concern ; but fighting must be in the end : 
what Lord Mordant has done can never be 
put up; nor he will not submit. We con- 
clude nothing but the great Karl of Ayles- 
bury can assist this matter ; he must come 
up of necessity. 

‘*¢ The report of our nursery, I humbly 
praise God, is very good. Master improves 
really, I think, every day. Sure he is a 
goodly child; the more I see of others, the 
better he appears: [ hope God will give 
him life and virtue. Misses and their 
mamma walked yesterday after dinner to 
see their cousin Alington. Miss Kate 
wished she might see him; so I gratified 
her little person. Unless I see cause to 
add a note, this is all at this time from 
yours only entirely R. Russewr. 

** Look to your pockets: a printed pa- 
per says you will have fine papers put in- 
to them, and then witnesses to swear.” 


We close, rather reluctantly, these 
extracts, with the twenty-fourth, in 
the end of which there is a hint of 
enemies and ill wishers, which shows 
the storm that wrecked her peace was 
then gathering; but has still that 
wholesome tone of undecaying affec- 
tion and thorough confidence which 
animates the whole correspondence. 
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“ To see any body preparing, and taking 
their way to see what I long to do a thou- 
sand times more than they, makes me not 
endure to suffer their going, without saying 
something to my best life; though it isa 
kind of anticipating my joy when we shall 
meet, to allow myself so much before the 
time: but I confess I feel a great deal, 
that, though I left London with great re- 
luctance, (as it is easy to persuade men a 
woman does,) yet that I am not like to 
leave Stratton with greater. They will 
tell you how well I got hither, and how 
well I found our dear treasure here: your 
boy will please you; you. will, I think, 
find him improved, though I tell you so 
before hand. ‘They fancy he wanted you ; 
for, as soon as 1 alighted, he followed, 
calling Papa; but, I suppose, it is the 
word he has most command of; so was 
not disobliged by the little fellow. The 

irls were fine, in remembrance of the 
a 29th of September; and we drank 
your health, after a red-deer pie; and at 
night your girls and I supped on a sack 
posset : nay, master would have his room, 
and for haste burnt his fingers in the pos- 
set; but he does but rub his hands for it. 
It is the most glorious weather here that 
ever was seen. ‘The coach shall meet you 
at the cabbage-garden: be there by eight 
o’clock, or a little after; though I guess 
you can hardly be there so soon, day 
Socks so late; and indeed the mornings 
are so misty, it is not wholesome to be in 
the air so early. I do propose going to my 
neighbour Worseley to-day. I would fain 
be telling my heart more things—any 
thing to be in a kind of talk with him ; 
but, I believe, Spencer stays for my dis- 
patch: he was willing to go early; but 
this was to be the delight of this morning, 
and the support of the day. It is perform- 
ed in bed, thy pillow at my back, where 
thy dear head shall lie, 1 hope, to-morrow 
night, and many more, 1 trust in His 
mercy, notwithstanding all our enemies or 
ill-wishers. Love, and be willing to be 


loved, by R. 
*¢ | have not seen your brother; yet I 
wish matters go well.” 


There are only six more preserved, 
perhaps the shortness of her absences 
trom her lord gave occasion to no 
more ; this one was dated 20th Sep- 
tember 1631. In less than two years 
the fatal event took place that over- 
whelmed this itiniteble person with 
the deepest and most lasting afflic- 
tion, filled the country with astonish- 
ment, sorrow, and indignation, and 
finally was not a little instrumental 
in paving the way for the expulsion 
of that prince to whose jealousy and 
resentment her lord was sacrificed. 


[June 


Lord Russell was committed to the 
Tower on the 26th June, tried omthe 
13th J wy; and executed in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields on the 21st July 1633. The 
particulars of this atrociously unjust 
sentence, and the shameful manage- 
ment of the trial which preceded it, 
as also the heroic conduct of Lady 
Russell upon that occasion, and the 
calm and pious magnanimity of her 
lord, have been a favourite theme 
with all the writers of history or me- 
moirs at the time ; and even the in- 
veteracy of party prejudice has never 
raised a dissenting voice against those 
honours and eulogies that decked the 
untimely grave of Lord Russell, and 
shed a lustre over the sorrowful seclu- 
sion of his afflicted widow. The edi- 
tor of this work, speaking of the time 
when he was apprehended, (not chus- 
ing to shun a trial when the escape 
was put in his power, ) says, 


*¢ From this moment, till after her hus- 
band’s death, we know little of Lady Rus- 
sell, but what is recorded in the history of 
her country, where her name will be em- 
balmed with her Lord’s, while passive cou- 
rage, devoted and unblemished purity, are 
honoured in the one sex, or public patriot- 
ism, private virtues, or unshaken principles, 
revered in the other.” 


A letter to Dr Fitzwilliam, a dis- 
senting clergyman who deservedly 
shared much of her confidence, gives 
the first notice that appears of the 
state of her mind under the pressure 
of this avated calamity. The 
Doctor had written to endeavour to 
assist her in lifting up her mind to 
heaven, when all other consolation 
must have been useless. She replies, 


**T need not tell you, good Doctor, 
how little capable I have been of such an 
exercise as this You will soon find how 
unfit I am still for it; since my yet dis- 
ordered thoughts can offer me no other 
than such words as express the deepest 
sorrow, and confused as my yet amazed 
mind is. But such men as you, and par- 
ticularly one so much my friend, will, I 
know, bear with my yssarer and com- 
passionate my distress, as you have already 
done, by your good letter, and excellent 
prayer. * . * 

* * & You, that knew us both, 
and how we lived, must allow I have just 
cause to bewail my loss. I know it is 
common to others to lose a friend; but to 


have lived with such a one, it may be 


uestioned how few can glory in the like 
ppiness, so, consequently, lament the 
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like loss» Who can but shrink from such 

* * — Lord let me understand the 
reason of these dark and wounding provi- 
dences, that I sink not under the dis- 
co ment of my own thoughts! I know I 
have deserved my punishment, and will be 
silent under it; but yet secretly my heart 
mourns, too sadly, I fear, and cannot be 
comforted, because I have not the dear 
companion and sharer of all my joys and 
sorrows. I want him to talk with, to walk 
with, to eat, and sleep with. All these 
things are irksome to me. The day un- 
welcome, and the night so too; all com- 
pany and meals I would avoid, if it might 
be: yet all this is, that I enjoy not the 
world in my own way ; and this sure hin- 
ders my comfort. When I see my chil- 
dren before me, I remember the pleasure 
he took in them: this makes my heart 
shrink. Can I regret his quitting a lesser 
good for a greater? Oh! if I did but 
steadfastly believe, I could not be dejected ; 
for I will not injure myself to say, | offer 
my mind any inferior consolation to sup- 
ply this loss. No; I most willingly for- 
sake this world, this vexatious, trouble- 
some world, in which I have no other bu- 
siness, but to rid my soul of sin, secure by 
faith and a good conscience my eternal in- 
terests, with patience and courage bear my 
eminent misfortune, and ever hereafter be 
above the smiles and frowns of fortune.’”’ 


Yet so was her mind borne up un- 
der this severest trial by her true 

iety, and the love that devolved to 
hee from him adding a holy fervour 
to maternal solicitude, that she left 
no duty undone to his children, but 
watched over their health, their in- 
terest, and their instruction, with the 
pon aye of a mind occupied by no 
other care. She was loved, honoured, 
and sought to in her retirement, by 
all that was most estimable and most 
exalted by character as well as rank 
in the kingdom. Her husband’s at- 
tainder was early reversed by an act 
of William and Mary, in which his 
execution was declared to be a mur- 
der. And.she appears to have been 
in intimate correspondence with Queen 
Mary, and entitled to ask any favour 
for those she deemed worthy of her 
patronage. Her daughters proved 
worthy of their parents, and of the 
judicious care bestowed on their edu- 
cation. had the of 
seeing them, at an ear e, mar- 
ried to the heirs of eatoup tent il- 
lustrious families in England, one of 
them being Duchess of Devonshire, 
and the other of Rutland. Her only 
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son, who appears to have been very 
amiable, and the object of the most 
tender and unbounded affection, died 
of the small-pox in the thirty-third 
year of his age, after being for several 
years happily married, leaving chil- 
dren to reap the benefit of bis mo-= 
ther’s wisdom and experience. Our 
extracts have been so ample, that we 
cannot afford room, at present, for 
a valuable letter of advice address- 
ed to him, nor for a very affect~ 
ing one addressed to Archbishop Til- 
lotson after his death. She was des 
tined to have all her Christian fortis 
tude called forth, to support her un- 
der the loss of her younger daughter, 
the Duchess of Rutland, who died in 
child-bed in the same year. From 
seeing this beloved child laid in her 
coffin, she went to visit the Duchess 
of Devonshire, likewise in child-bed, 
who inquiring anxiously for her sis- 
ter, her mother, with extraordinary 
resence of mind, said to her, “ I 
ave to-day seen your sister out of 
bed.” ‘The afflictions which Lady 
Russell felt so deeply, yet supported 
so firmly, would have overwhelmed 
any ordinary mind, but in hers they 
only called forth greater powers of 
exertion, and furnished occasion for 
the exercise of more severe and ex~ 
alted virtues. Her life, useful and 
exemplary to the last, was prolonged 
to her eighty-sixth year, and in enu- 
merating, with humble gratitude, the 
blessings that still remained to her 
after her signal misfortune, she men- 
tions the continuance of a greater de- 
gree of health than common, which 
was even improved, since all worldly 
leasures had become indifferent to 
er, for in her happiest days she had 
been subject to severe and frequent 
headaches, which never returned in 
the «lays of her affliction. There is 
an extremely interesting fragment, 
written when she was very old, in 
which she had begun to take a sort of 
review of her life, in a supplication to 
Heaven for pardon on the transgres- 
sions she recapitulates ; and, as is well 
remarked by the Editor, the serupul- 
ous exactness with which she dissects 
these, may assure us she had not 
weightier matters to bring forward in 
the account. 


“* € Vanity cleaves to me, I fear, O 
Lord! in all I say, in all I do. Inall I 


suffer, proud, not enduring to slights or 
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neglects, subject to envy the good parts of 
others, even as to worldly gifts. Failing in 
my duty to my superiors; apt to be soon 
angry with, and without cause too often; 
and by it may have grieved those that de- 
sired to please me, or provoked others to 
sin by my rash anger. Not ready to own 
any advantage I may have received by 
good advice or example. Not well satis- 
fied if I have not all the respect I expected, 
even from my superiors. Such has been 
the pride of my naught heart, I fear, and 
also neglect in my performances due to my 
superiors, children, friends, or scrvants— 
I heartily lament my sin. But, alas! in 
my most dear husband’s troubles, sceking 
help from man, but finding none. His life 
was taken away, and so sorely was my 
spirit wounded, even without prospect of 
future comfort or consolation—the more 
faulty in me, having three dear children to 
perform my duty to, with thankfulness for 
such a blessing left me, under so heavy 
a dispensation as I felt the loss of him to 
be. But, alas! how feeble did I find 
myself both then, and also poorly prepared 
to bear the loss of my dear child and only 
son, in 1711. 

** « If I carry my sorrow to the grave, 
O Lord, in much mercy Iet it not be im- 
puted as sin in me! His death was a 
piercing sorrow to me, yet thou hast sup- 
ported me, Lord! even in a very old age, 
and freer from bodily pains and sickness 
than most feel—I desire thankfully to re- 
collect. 

*** Alas! from my childhood I can re- 
collect a backwardness to pray, and cold- 
ness when I did, and ready to take or seek 
cause to be absent at the public ones. 
Even after a sharp sickness and danger at 
Chelsea, spending my time childishly, if 
not idly; and if I had read a few lines in 
a pious book, contented I had done well. 
Yet, at the same time, ready to give ear to 
reports, and possibly malicious ones, and 
telling my mother-in-law, to please her. 
At seventeen years of age was married ; 
continued too often being absent at the 
public. prayers, taking very slight causes 
to be so, hiking too well the esteemed di- 
versions of the town, as the Park, visiting, 
plays, &c. trifling away my precious time. 
At our return to London, I can zecollect 
that I would choose upon a Sunday to go 
to church at Lord B.’s, where the sermon 
would be short, a great dinner, and after, 
worldly talk ; when at my -father’s, the 
sermon longer, and discourse more edifying. 
And too much after the same way, I much 
fear, at my several returns to’ Wales and 
England, | in the year 1665, was brought 
to bed of my first child ; with him too -in- 
dulging 1 fear to get strength soon, and 

spend my time as before, much with my 
loved sisters; I doubt not heedfuly or not 
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‘to peace, honour, and happiness.” 


[ June 


enough so, my servants went to church, if 
I did, or did not go myself. 

Some time after in London, and then 
with my father’s wife at Tunbridge, and 
after with her at Bath, gave too much of 
my time to carelessly indulging in idleness. 
At Bath too well contented to follow the 
common way of passing the time in diver- 
sion, and thinking but little what was se- 
rious: considering more health of bod 
than that of my soul. Forgive my heavi- 
ness and sloth in spirituals, for Christ 
Jesus’ sake. 

~ © After this, I must still accuse myself 
that sometimes in Wales, and other times 
in England, my care in good has not suit- 
ed to my duty, not with the active and de- 
vout heart and mind 1 should in the even- 
ing have praised thee, my God, for the 
mercies of the past day, and recollected my 
evil doings, or omissions of doing good in 
my power. Not in the morning carefully 
fixing my will and purpose to pass the day 
pleasing in thy sight, and giving good ex- 
ample to man, particularly wich as under 
my care ; more especially after my second 
marriage, forgetting by whose blessing I 
was so happy, consuming too much time 


No one, who has the happiness of 
knowing the distinguished female to 
whom the public owe this selection of 
materials, can read without emotion 
the conclusion of the memoir. Beau- 
ty, grace, wit, elegance, all the charm 
of polished and intelligent conversa- 
tion, all, in short, that is calculated to 
excite admiration, added to the more 
solid virtues that exalt the female 
character, we see verging to decline 
with a feeling like that of watching a 
beacon light on the point of extinc- 
tion. But we shall quote the pas- 
sage, and conclude our extracts with 
this testimonial to female excellence, 
which may be truly styled praise from 
the praise-worthy. 


“« May the writer of these pages be 
permitted to hope, while fast sinking to 
the grave that must shortly close on an in- 
significant existence—-may she be allowed 
to hope, that existence rescued from the 
imyutation of perfect inutility, by having 
thus endeavoured to develope, and hold up 
to the admiration of her countrywomen, 80 
bright an éxatople of female excellence 4s 
the character of Lady Russell ? a charac- 
ter whose celebrity was purchased by the 
sacrifice of no feminine virtue, and whose 

inciples, conduct, and sentiments, équal- 
y well adapted to every condition of her 
Sex, will in all be found the surest guides 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Weights and Measures.—The commer- 
cial world will learn with satisfaction, that 
a plan has been commenced, under the 
auspices of the British Government, for de- 
termining the relative contents of the weights 
and measures of all trading countries. 
This important object is to be accomplished 
by procuring from abroad correct copies of 
Foreign standards, and comparing them 
with those of Mngland at his Majesty’s 
Mint. Such a comparison, which could be 
effected only at a moment of universal 
peace, has never been attempted on a plan 
sufficiently general or systematic: and 
hence the errors und contradictions which 
abound in tables of Foreign weights and 
measures, even in works of the highest au- 
thority. In order, therefore, to remedy an 
inconvenience so perplexing in commerce, 
Lord Castlereagh has, by the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Trade, issued a circu- 
lar, dated March 16, 1818, directing all 
the British Consuls abroad to send home 
copies of the principal standards used with- 
in their respective consulates, verified by 
the proper authorities, and accompanied by 
explanatory papers and other documents 
relative to the subject. Most of his Lord- 
ship’s orders have been already executed 
in a very full and satisfactory manner. 
The dispatches and packages transmitted 
on the occasion are deposited at the Royal 
Mint, where the standards are to be forth- 
with compared. The comparisons are to 
be made by Robert Bingley, Esq. the King’s 
Assay Master of the Mint, and the calcu- 
lations by Dr Kelly, of Finsbury Square, 
who originally submitted the plan to Go- 
vernment ; and who will publish the results 
of those comparisons and calculations, as 
soon as they are completed, in the second 
edition of his ‘* Universal Cambist.” 

Improvement on Boats.—We congratu- 
late the public on the application or a sim- 

le mechanical apparatus to impel boats, 
instead of oars. It consists of the machi- 
nery of steam-vessels, but the moving pow- 
er is the hand applied toa windlass. Boats 
were first used on this principle with suc- 
cess on Whit-Monday, between London 
and Greenwich. The labour is much less 
than that of oars, and the impulse of the 
boat through the water much increased in 
swiftness. ; 

Naphtha.—Mineralogists and chemists 
are aware of the existence of naphtha in 
Persia, and of the many wonderful stories 
that have been related of its volatility and 
combustibility. ‘* I have,” says Dr Thom- 
son, in his Annals, “‘ been lately favoured, 
through the kindness of a gentleman, who 
has spent many years in the neighbourhood 
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of Persia, with a specimen of the naphtha 
in the purest state in which it occurs. Ik 
is colourless as water, has the specific gra- 
vity 0.753, and precisely the same smell 
and taste as the naphtha which is made in 
this country from the distillation of coal. 
Indeed, our artificial naphtha and the Per- 
sian naphtha resemble each other in all 
their chemical properties, as far us I have 
compared them together. I have never got 
any naphtha made in this country from 
coal quite so light as the Persian. The 
specific gravity of the lowest which I 
have met with was 0.817, but probably 
had it been rectified once or twice more, it 
would have become as light as the Per- 
sian.” 

New Acoustic Instrument.—Baron 
Cagniard de la Tour has invented a new 
Acoustic Instrument, designed to measure 
the vibrations of air which constitute sound. 
The wind of a pair of bellows is made to 
issue through a small orifice, covered by a 
circular plate, moveable on a centre placed 
at a little distance from the aperture. The 
circular plate has a number of oblique e- 
quidistant holes made through it, in a cir- 
cle round the axis, which passes over the 
orifice of the bellows: when this plate is 
made to revolve, (which, by the obliquity 
of the holes, may be affected by the current 
of the air, or otherwise by proper mecha- 
nism,) the aperture is alternately open and 
shut to the passage of the air; and thus a 
regular series of blows are given to the ex- 
ternal air, and sounds analogous to the hu- 
man voice are produced, and more or less 
acute according to the velocity with which 
the plate revolves. In place of one aper- 
ture many are used, which are opened and 
shut simultaneously, by which means, with- 
out interfering with the height of the sound, 
its strength is increased. The instrument 
is a circular copper box four inches in dia- 
meter. Its upper surface is pierced by 100 
oblique apertures, each a quarter of a 
line in width and two lines long: on the 
centre of this surface is an axle upon which 
the circular plate turns: this plate has also 
100 apertures corresponding to those below, 
and with an equal obliquity, but in an op- 
posite direction. ‘The obliquity is not ne- 
cessary to the production of the sounds, 
but it serves to give motion to the plate by 
the currents of air. The box is, by a tube, 
connected with the bellows that supply the 
air. In the experiments to ascertain the vi- 
brations for each sound, the plate was made 
to revolve by wheel-work moved by a weight. 
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standard instrument, namely, the Harmo- 
nica, consisting of an arrangement of steel 
bars made to vibrate by a bow. Thus ar- 
ranged, the machine was made to produce 
the diatonic notes of the gamut, and some 
beyond them: the revolutions of the plate 
were ascertained by the revolutions of a 
wheel, which made one revolution while 
the plate made thirteen and a half. 

Christianity in China.—M. Perrocheau, 
Bishop of Maxula, arrived at Macao, 
on the 8th of March last, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding into China. After 
some previous study of the Chinese lan- 
_ guage, he embarked on the 7thof April, with 
M. Thomassin, for Upper Cochin China, 
whence he was to repair to Tonquin, and 
there wait for conductors that would intro- 
duce him into the country of China. M. 
Thomassin was to remain in Cochin China. 
A letter from a Catholic Missionary, at 
Macao, dated April 1, 1819, affords some 
details relative to the persecution of the 
Christians in China. Every European 
priest that is discovered is instantly seized 
and put todeath ; Chinese Christian priests 
undergo the same fate. Christians of the 


dreadfully tortured, and then banished into 
Tartary. This year, 1819, in the prisons 
of one province alone, Sutcuen, two hun- 
dred Christians were expecting the orders 
for their exile. A Chinese priest had just 
been strangled, and two others were also 
under sentence of death. Throughout the 
whole empire, there are but ten missiona- 
ries, five of whom, at. Pekin, have no com- 
munication with the inhabitants unless it 
be secret. ‘The emperor has moreover de- 
clared that he will no longer tolerate either 
painters or watchmakers, or even mathe- 
maticians. The Bishop of Pekin has in 
vain attempted to introduce himself, under 
this title, into his diocese. The only way 
left to the missionaries to penetrate into 
the country, is by gaining the messengers 
or couriers that pass from Macao to Pekin, 
but if discovered, both the missionary and 
the courier suffer death on the spot. 

France.—Botany.—A new mode of faci- 
litating the study of botany has lately been 
invented by Mr Lefebvre, consisting of a 
pack of cards containing the elements of 
the science. He places all the flowers in 
the world in four classes :-—Polypedales, 
Monopedales, Perigones, and compound 
flowers. ‘Tihese supply the place of the 
four suits, diamonds, clubs, spades, and 
hearts, The other divisions are likewise 
the same as at cards, viz. twelve matadors 
or figures; and the plain cards from ace 
toten. The latter are expressed by the 
stamina of the flowers; and Linnzus’s 
twelve last classes supply the place of king, 
queen, and knave, on each of the four prin- 
cipal divisions. These cards are called 
Boston de Flore.” 
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Empiricism.—The_ Prefecture of Police 
as authorized by the secretary-general on 
the part of the French minister of state 
issued strict orders, dated October 3, 1819. 
that all the privileges, whether tempo , 
or unlimited, formerly attached to the 
Charlatans (irregular medical practitioners) 
be annulled. The venders of secret medj. 
cines, who affected to be ignorant of the 
legislative decree enacted on this subject, 
August 18, 1810, and continued their for. 
mer traffic, for themselves and their heirs, 
have received notices to discontinue their 
preparations, and a great number of Char- 
latans have been accordingly put down; 
among other instances, the’ Sieur de Belloste 
had obtained in 1781 (in the anticham- 
ber of the prince or minister, like many o- 
thers) a privilege for the composition and 
sale, during thirty years, of the pills bear- 
ing the name of Belloste ; but though the 
thirty years were elapsed, this individual 
still continued to vend his pills, but, in com- 
mon with many others, he has had an or- 
der inhibiting the preparation, the publish. 
ing for sale, or filling any shop or ware- 
house with them. 

M. Dufour, of St Sever, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, intends making an ex- 
cursion into such districts of the Pyrenees 
as have not yet been explored by botanists, 
and to augment the French Flora with an 
accession of non-descript plants. The mi- 
nister of the interior has engaged to defray 
the charges of the undertaking. 

Two young naturalists, the Messrs 
Godefroy, selected by the professors of the 
Jardin du Roi, are to set out on a voyage 
to the Philippine Islands, which have ne- 
ver been visited by French botanists. The 
youngest of the brothers has been a student 
of medicine, &c. in the faculty of Rennes. 
The purchase of instruments, and all other 
expences, are by the French govern- 
ment. 

A voyage to Lapland and the seas be- 
yond is preparing by the French govern- 
ment. It will embrace the interest of the 
sciences and arts, will proceed beyond the 
North Cape, into the Frozen Ocean, 
is expected to terminate about the end of 
September 1820. ‘This mission is confi- 
ded by the minister of interior to M. de 
la Moriniére, Inspector of the Fisheries. 

Germany.—The police of Munich has 
lately put under arrest all copies of the 
pamphlets entitled ‘+ Results of the Con- 
gress of Vienna,” and, ‘* Antistourdza,” 4 
work written in opposition to the Memoir 
of Mr Stourdza, presented to the Sovereigns 
at Aix-Ja-Chapelle. 

In Vienna, since the 22d of January, all 
Foreign, French, or German Journals, are 
prohibited from being  ¢ to perusal 
in coffee-houses, and other public places ot 
réading-rooms. Certain of the Foreign 

journals are excepted ; the regulation, how-. 
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ever, extends generally over the Austrian 
Empire. 

The Secret Counsellor and President, 
Von Bulow, has published at Magdeburg 
a Censorial Regulation, by which no work, 
printed out of the jurisdiction of the States 
of the German Confederation, is permitted to 
be sold, without the authority of the Su- 
preme Commission of Censorship. 

Geographical Society—A Geographi- 
cal Society-has been established at Vien- 
na, the object of which is to facilitate 
the execution of different labours pro- 
jected in the interior of the Austrian mo- 
narchy, and to concentrate various means 
of information relating to geography and 

Statistics, M. the Baron de Schwitzen, 
counsellor of state, has been occupied in the 
formation of this Board, which is placed 
under the immediate direction of the Coun- 
cil of State. 

Nether lands.—M. Van der Straeten, who 
lately wrote a pamphlet on the present 
state of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
was recently arrested at Brussels. Seven ad- 
vocates of that city, who wrote a memorial 
for him, and his son, were also put under 
arrest. 

Jtaly.—Some Documents relative to the 
Search after Antiquities in the bed of the 
Tiber have lately been published at Rome, 
under the following title : ** Documenti le- 
gali ed autentici inservienti di publico rag- 
guaglio delle operazione e seguitesi nell’ 
estate 1819, par la prima@’stagtone della es- 
cavazione nel fiume Tevere della Socicta, 
denominata, Impresa privilegiata Tiberina, 
Roma, 1819.” 

Professor Settele at Rome has been re- 
fused permission to publish his Course of 
Astronomy, because he treated the Coper- 
nican System positively, and not hypothe- 
tically, as required by a Bull of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Vesuvius.—About the end of last July, 
M. de Gimbernat, a Spanish gentleman, 
taking occasion from some interruptions, 
was enabled to explore the crater of Vesu- 
vius. No sooner had a lava just vomited 
by the volcano cooled, than the traveller, 
who is one of the Spanish literati in phy- 
sics, &c. proceeded upon it, till he came 
near a new pit or orifice just opened, with 
a tremendous noise and explosion. The 
bottom seemed to be agitated with a hurri- 
cane ; @ great number of small peaks or co- 
nical elevations were formed within the new 
aperture. From it issued torrents of sul- 
phureous vapours, and also masses of lava, 
so that M. de Gimbernat was not able long 
to maintain his dangerous position. The 
thick soles of his shoes were entirely burnt 
through by the first layer of lava, which 
retained thirty-five degrees of heat. 

Travels in Africa.—Doctor Della Cella 
had lately an opportunity of traversing, in 
Africa, the regions of the Pentapolis, Cy- 
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renaica, and other countries almost inacces- 
sible to isolated travellers or small parties, 
by joining himself to a little army of the 
Pacha of Tripoli. His narrative, in the 
form of letters, together with a collection 
of plants gathered in his travels, have been 
forwarded to Dr Viviant, professor of na- 
tural history and botany in the University 
of Genoa, who has charge of the publica- 
tion. The work will shortly appear at Ge- 
noa, with three plates descriptive of the 
geography, antiquities and other interesting 
objects of Africa. 

Cataracts..—M. the Baron de Zach, 
in his periodical Journal, at Genoa, 
remarks on the cataract of Riukan-Fossen, 
previously known, but only lately made 
public and described, that it is inferior to a 
waterfall in the Pyrenees, ata place known 
by the name of Le Cirque de Marboré, 
which, from the measurements of Messrs 
Vidal and Reboul, is of 1256 feet; where- 
as the Norwegian cataract does not exceed 
800 feet. 

Switzerland.—Mount Rosa.—In_ the 
month of August 1819, M. the curate of 
Gressoney, with a few others, scaled the 
ascent of Mount Rosa, having previously 
supplied themselves with instruments pro- 
per for making observations. The height 
of its summit was determined at 2520 
toises above the level of the sea. The great 
platform of Mount Rosa forms an immense 
glacier, and the party have given it the 
name of the Sea of Ice. It is crested with 
a number of needles or sharp- pointed peaks, 
the chief of which are to the number of 
twenty. The one which these travellers 
ascended was not the most elevated, and 
they were not a little surprised to discover 
other mountains of an extraordinary height 
rising above this elevation. 

Russia.—The under Librarian Gneditsch 
at St Petersburg has lately made a trans- 
lation of Homer into Russian Hexameters. 
Since the year 1814, Plutarch’s Lives, Au- 
lus Gellius, and Cornelius Nepos, have also 
been translated into the Russian lan 

It is stated in a German Journal, publish- 
ed at Leipsic, that the Emperor of Russia 
has prohibited the introduction of all Car- 
lile’s publications into the Russian domi- 
nions. 

New Expeditions.—M. the Count de Ro- 
manzow is projecting, at his own charges, 
two new expeditions, one of which is to set 
out from Tehouktches, so as to pass over 
the solid ice, from Asia to America, to the 
north of Behring’s Strait, at the point where 
Cook and Kotzebue were stopped. The o- 
ther is intended to ascend one of the rivers 
which disembogue on the western coast, 
in Russian America, in order to penetrate 
into the unknown tracts that lie between 
Icy Cape and the River Mackenzie. 

Northern Languages.—M. the Professor 
Rask, of Copenhagen, author of a Memoir 
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on the origin of the Northern Languages, 
recently crowned by the Academy of Co- 
penhagen, is at this time traversing Asiatic 
Russia, to make inquiries respecting the 
of its various inhabitants, and 
their connection with the Sclavonian and 
German. He intends afterwards to pr 
-ceed by Mount Caucasus and Persia, into 
India, beyond the Ganges. The term of 
his travelling tour to be three years. 
Africa.—Soap from a species of Carabus. 
—There is now in Senegal, and along a 
great part of the coast of Africa, a species 
of carabus, which the negroes can reduce 
to a composition that has all the qualities 
of soap. M. Geoffroy de Villeneuve has 
lately transmitted 4 quantity of this to Pa- 
ris, with the following note appended : 
** Being in the village of Postudal, a few 
leagues from Senegal, employed in collect- 
ing insects, and inviting the negroes to 
procure me supplies, one of them presented 
me with a pot containing many thousands 
of a small insect of the carab genus. They 
were ready dried, and the number shewed 
that they had been collected for some par- 
ticular purpose. On inquiry I learned that 
this insect entered into the composition of 
the soap used in the country ; the same ne- 
gro also shewed me a ball of this soap, 
which was of a blackish colour, but had 
all the properties of our comiuon soap, and [ 
learned, in the sequel, that these insects 
are converted to the same purpose, all a- 
long the coast of Senegal. This carab is 
black, but the edges or borders of the cors- 
let, and also the elytres, are of a reddish 
colour ; the feet and the antenne of a pale 
colour.” 
Modern Greece.—The island of - Chios 
is at present the most remarkable of the 
Greek Islands, on account of its cultivation 
of literature. It possesses an extensive 
school or academy, a printing office, and a 
library consisting of 30,000 volumes. 
Bayrhofer, a native of Frankfort, the pro- 
prietor of the printing establishment, has 
lately printed, on a single sheet, an account 
of the academy, under the following title : 
ev Xiw oyorns +745 
[s008.——Ev Xiw, ev 


yeupin 1. A. T. ruroye, 
Avysore 1819.” 

A statue of Adamantius Coray, the prin- 
cipal founder of the library, a great encour- 
ager of modern Greek Jiterature, has been 
executed by Canova, and is intended to be 
put in the library. The number of students 
at the College of Chios in the year 1818 
amounted to 1000. 

pposite to the 


In the city of Haivali, o 
north-eastern point of Metellino, a Greek 
College, calculated for the admission of 
200 students, from all parts of Greece, has 
also been established, and a large building 
of twenty-two apartments has been erect- 
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ed for the accommodation of 
dents, the stu. 

Another Institution, of a similar na. 

y Baron G. Savellarios and other 
individuals. 

United States.—The soil of the lands on 
the Missouri, and in the territory of Ala. 
bama, is very highly spoken of in the Ame- 
rican Journals. The population on the 
Arkhansas, and towards the sources of the 
Red River, is augmenting in a ratio scarce. 
ly to be paralleled. The soil is so fertile 
and well adapted for every species of cul- 
ture, that ten thousand emigrants lave al- 
ready removed thither, and it is ex 
that vast numbers out of the other States 
will follow their example. Ere long, their 
boats and lighters will be seen coming 
down the river, with their products of to. 
bacco, cotton, &c. 

The newly founded town of Detroit, in 
the United States, contains a population, 
exclusive of the garrison, of 1110 indivi- 
duals, of whom 596 are men, and 444 wo- 
men; there are also 70 free men of colour. 
The houses are in number 142; the pub- 
lic buildings and store houses or stalls, 131 ; 
2 Catholic priests, 1 Protestant; 12 at- 
torneys, 3 physicians, 5 teachers of the lan- 
guages, 170 students, and 174 mechanics. 
The value of their exportations, in 1818, 
was 69,330 piastres; and their importa. 
tions, 15,611 piastres. 

German s,ucrature.—A society has been 
lately formed at New York, for the pur- 

ef-cultivating German literature. It 
is designated as the Teutonic Lyceum, and 
the members have already secured a capi- 
tal collection of the best works in German, 
as the substratum of a library, which will 
be constantly augmented with the newest 
and most valuable productions. At the 
head of this society is the Pastor Schaeffer, 
and they have among their corresponding 
members, some of the first literary names 
in Europe. 

New South Wales.—Mr. Macquarnie, 
Governor of New South Wales, has erected 
a light-house, with rotatory wheels to the 
lamp, on the most elevated point of land 
bounding the southern coast of Port Jack- 
son. The Sydney Gazette of June 1818 
announces the light as being 76 feet above 
the base cf the tower or building, which 
base is 277 feet above the level of the sea, 
giving a total height of 353 feet. “A report 
is subjoined from Captain Watson, detail- 
ing the utility of this construction. “+ Af- 
ter observing it, for the first time, on Tues- 
day last, at 3 in the morning, I found that 
we were in a W.S.W. direction from it, at 
the distance of eleven leagues, or 38 miles. 
The light was so brilliant, that one might 
have mistaken the distance for 12 miles or 
4 leagues. . It appears to be'a certain guide 
for vessels, and at a considerable distance 
looks like a luminous star.” 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Tue Prophecy of Dante, a Poem by 
Lord Byron, is printing. 

In a few days will be published, Rhymes 
on the Road, by a Travelling Member of 
the Poco-Curante Society, extracted from 
his Journal, by Thomas Brown the Young- 
er, author of the ** Fudge Family,” &c. 

A Narrative of the Operations and re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the 
ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, is announced by G. 
Belzoni, accompanied by Plates, Plans, 
Views, &c. of the newly discovered places. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai; con- 
sisting of, 1. A Journey from Aleppo to 


Damascus. 2. A Tour in the District of 


Mount Libanus and Antilibanus. 3. A 
Tour in the Hauran. 4. A second Tour 
in the Hauran. 5. A Journey from Da- 
mascus, through Arabia-Petrea and the 
Desert El Ty, to Cairo. 6. A Tour in 
the Peuinsula of Mount Sinai ; will speed- 
ily be published, by the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 

Shortly will be published, a Series of 
Engravings from Drawings made upon the 
spot, by John Dennis, Esq. in Savoy, Swit- 
zerland, and on the Rhine. They will be 
accompanied with descriptive letter-press. 


There is nearly ready for publication, in’ 


one quarto volume, A General History of 
the House of Guelph, from the earliest pe- 
riod in which the name appears upon record 
to the Accession of George the First to the 
Throne. lt has been compiled from au- 
thentic and official documents preserved in 
the Archives, and in the Royal Libraries of 
Hanover and Brunswick, and to which ac- 
cess has been procured. The whole of the 
documents have been arranged by Dr Hal- 
liday, Domestic Physician to the Duke of 
Clarence. 

Mr John Luccock is preparing for pub- 
lication, Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the 
southern parts of Brazil, t.:en during a 
residence of ten years in various parts of 
that country; describing its agriculture, 
commerce, and mines, with anecdotes illus- 
trative of the character, manners, and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. 

An, Account. of a Tour in Normandy, 


undertaken chiefly for the purpose of inves- 


tigating the Architectural Antiquities of the 
Duchy, with observations on the country 
and its inhabitants; in a series of letters 
to the Rev. J. Langton, A. M. of Chester- 
field, in, Suffolk, by Dawson Turtier, Esq. 
F..R. S, &e~ is nearly ready for publica- 


tion, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, illustrated with 
numerous engravin 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in the years 
1816 and 1817, with a view of the man- 
ners, customs, theatres, literature and the 
fine arts, with some notice of its various 
dialects, by James A. Galiffe, of Geneva, 


- will soon be published in London. 


A translation from the original Chinese 
of the Narrative of a Chinese Embassy 
from the Emperor of China, Kang Hy, to 
the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on 
the Banks of the Volga, in the years 1712, 
171%, and 1714, by the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, and published by the Emperor's au- 
thority, at Pekin, by Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart. LL.D. F. R. S. accompa- 
nied by an appendix of miscellaneous trans- 
lations from the same language. 

A work on Medical Jurisprudence is in 
a state of preparation, by Dr J. Gordon 
Smith, lecturer on that subject. It will 
be ready for publication in the ensuing 
autumn, and is particularly intended for 
the use of counsel in the examination of 
medical witnesses in questions requiring 
their evidence. 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical, are preparing, by the 
Rey. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

Mr Keates, the author of Endymion, 
will publish a new volume of Poems carly 
in June. 

A new cdition of Mr Henry Neele’s 
Poems is printing. 

Practical Observations on the Symptoms, 
Discrimination, and Treatment of some of 
the most common Diseases of the lower in- 
testines and anus, by John Howship, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, &c. &c.; author of Practical 
Observations in Surgery and Morbid Ana» 
tomy. 

Mr S. Rogers, of Risca, announces an 
Elementary ‘Treatise on Iron-making, with 
hints for its improvement ; wherein the 
feasibility of making good iron from all 
kinds of ores, and with every species of 
fuel, is elucidated upon scientific principles. 

Dr Paris is preparing a Biographical 
Memoir of the late Arthur Young, Esq. in 
which he will be assisted by original docu- 
ments, presented to him with that view. 

The Rev. William Tooke has in the 
press, Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the comments and illustrations of 
Wieland and others, in two quarto vo- 
lumes. 


The Rev. I. R. Fishlake, Fellow of Wad. 


Coll. Oxford, is ring a Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon, nded on’ the Greek “and 
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Mr William Robinson, author of the 
History of Tottenham, is engaged on the 
History of the Parish of Stoke Newington, 
{rom the earliest period of our annals. 

Henry O’Neil Montgomery Ritchie, 
Esq. has in the press, M‘Julian’s Daugh- 
ter, a poem in five cantos, with elucidative 
notes. 

A selection from the poetical remains of 
the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, 
Student at Law, with a brief Memoir of his 
Life, is printing, under the title of ** The 
Fancy.” 

Mr Barry Cornwall has in the press, in 
one vol. 8vo, 2 New Poem in three parts, 
called Marcian Colonna; with Dramatic 
Sketches, and other Poems. 

Preparing for speedy publication, Aris- 
tarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus ; or, a Reply 
to the Notice of the New Greek Thesaurus, - 
inserted in the 44th number of the Quar- ’ 
terly Review, by E. H. Barker, O. T. N. 

The second part of Mr Cotman’s Anti- 
quities of Normandy will appear on the 
Ast of July. 

Sacred Leisure, a collection of Poems, 
by the Rey. Francis Hodgson, A. M. are 
in the press. | 

Mr James Savage is preparing for the 
press, a new edition of the late Dr Toul- 
min’s History of Taunton, to be published 
in one volume, octavo. This edition wil! 
contain all the additions which the Rev. 
author had collected previously to his 
death, and the history will be brought 
down to the present time by Mr Savage. 

Dr A. P. Wilson Philip has in the 
press, a new edition of his Treatise on Symp- 
tomatic Fevers, which, with the new edi- 
tion of his Treatise on Simple and Eruptive 
Fevers just published, will comprehend all 
fevers, and all diseases attended with fe- 
ver. 

A second edition is nearly ready for pub- 
lication of Dialogues and Letters illustra- 
tive of the purity and consistency of the 
Doctrine of the Established Church ; with 
an enlarged appendix, containing remarks 
on those laws that more immediately affect 
religion and morality. 

A third edition of the Poems of John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, will 
be published in a few days. 

Mr Hunt, as a means of relieving him- 
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self from the tedium of imprisonment, an- 
nounces the History of his Life, which, for 
the purpose of obtaining an increased num. 
ber of readers, he intends to publish in 
cheap monthly parts. 

A series of new Latin Exercises, by Mr 
N. Howard, are in the press. 

_Mr Leigh Hunt, author of Rimini, 
will speedily publish, “* Amyntas,” ‘a Tale 
of the Woods, from Italian of Torquato 
Tasso, with an Essay on the Pastoral Poe- 
try of Italy. ‘This work will be embellished 
with a highly finished Portrait of ‘Tasso, 
engraved by Worthington, and a few Wood 
Cuts by Mr Branston. 

In the course of a few weeks will be 
published, in one volume 8vo, Cambrian 
Sketches ; comprising Letters from North 
Wales in 1818 ; Memorandum of a Visit 
to Merionethshire in 1819; an Essay on 
the History and Character of the Welsh, 
during the 14th and 15th centuries ; and 
several Anecdotes and Sketches illustrative 
of Welsh History and Manners. 


EDINBURGH. 

Geologia Hialtlandica, being a Memoir 
of the Distribution of the Rocks of Shet- 
land, illustrated by a Geological Map and 
other engravings, to which is prefixed, an 
Essay on Stratification: by Samuel Hib- 
bert, M.D. F. R.S. E. M. M.S. &c. 
In quarto. , 

Mr John Mackenzie of Glasgow will 
publish, in the course of the winter, a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye. 

The second volume of Mr Hogg’s Jacob- 
ite Relics is in the press. 

To be published in November, 1820, by 
subscription, a Plain Account of the recent- 
ly discovered System or Cycle of the 
Weather.—The book will contain upwards 
of 120 pages close print, 8vo, in boards, 
with elegant siasaeel figures of the Cycles 
of the Winds, and several Tables, from 
which are derived the prognostics of each 
year and season of that part of the Cycle of 
the Weather not yet observed, by which 
all may know the entire machinery of the 
Weather.—The price to Subscribers will 
be at the moderate rate of Sia Shillings, 
and to Non-subscribers, at Seven Shillings 


a copy: 
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LONDON. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Part LI. of a General Catalogue of 
Old Books for the year 1820; by Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 2s. . 
Catalogue of a Collection of Books, 


Scarce Tracts, 5 by J. Taylor, Part 1- 
4 
Catalogue of a valuable Collection ‘of 
Books in ‘various Languages, and ay 
tre, sling by John 
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Catalogue of Foreign Music, for 1819 ; 

sold by Boosey and Co. 2s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 4s. 

Georgiana; or, Anecdotes of King George 
III. with a Selection of Poetical Kffusions 
on his Character, and on that of the Duke 
of Kent; by J. Cobbin. 2s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, 
with portraits and plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, 10s. 

The Life of John Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism ; by R. Sou- 
they. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, ds. 

The Life, Studies, and Works of Ben- 
jamin West ; by John Galt. 

Relics of Royalty; or, Anecdotes of 
George the Third; by Jos. Taylor. 5s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology of Public Events and re- 
markable Occurrences within the last 50 
years. 15s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Classical Journal, No. XLI. 6s. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated by T. Mitchell. 15s. 

Juvenal et Persius; containing Ruperti’s 
and Konig’s Text, with Delphin Notes, 
without the Ordo. 8s. bound. 

DRAMA. 

Catherine de Medicis, a Tragedy, in 5 
acts. 

The Cenci, a Tragedy, in 5 acts ; by 
P. B. Shelly. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Gonzalo, the ‘Traitor, a Tragedy ; by 
Thomas Roscoe. 2s. 6d. 

El Teatro Espanol. No. 16. 4s. 

EDUCATION, 

Extracts on Education, from the most 
popular writers. 2 vols. l8mo. 7s. Gd. 
boards. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Virgini’s Italian and French Grammar; 
by M. Gincheny. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to the above, and to the Italian 
and French, by the same. 4s. 

Rural Employments ;. or a Peep into Vil- 
lage Concerns ; by Mary Elliott. 2s. 

Davenport sur la Pronunciation An- 
gloise. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Astronomy ; by -— Mitchell. 6s. boards. 

A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Problems ; 
by J. Darby. 8s. boards. 

An Essay on the Nature and Genius of 
the German Language; by Dr Boileau. 


Right Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 


_ with plates; by Wm. Philips. 6s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 
. Hughes’s Views in Cambria, Part II. 
Londina Illustrata: Graphic and His. 
toric Memorials of Monasteries, Churches, 
Chapels, &c. in the cities and suburbs of 
Londen and Westrainster; by R. Wilkin- 


son. Elephant 4to, L. 12, sheets. Atlas, 


L, 15,.L5s. 


“Part L. of Picturesque Ilustrations of 
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Buenos A and Monte Video. Ele- 
phant 4to, 12s. Atlas 4to, L. 1, Is. 

Part I. of a Picturesque Tour of the Eng- 
lish Lakes, illustrated by four coloured. 
views, and 24 pages of letter-press. Demy 
4to, 6s. Elephant 4to, 10s. 6d. 

A New Series of twenty-one Plates to 
illustrate Lord Byron’s Works ; by Charles 
Heath. 4to, L.3, 3s.; 8vo. L. 2, 25.5 
and f. cap. 8vo. I. 1, 10s. 

No. XVI. of the Annals of the Fine 
Arts. 6s. ’ 

Kenilworth Illustrated, with Designs by 
Westall. Part I. med. 4to. 10s. Gud. 
sewed. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New and Comprehensive System of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, Political, and Commercial; with co- 
loured maps and plates; by T. Myers. 


HISTORY. 

Historical Documents and Reflections 
on the Government of Holland; by Louis. 
Buonaparte. 3 vols. L. 1, 16s. boards. 

The third volume of a Summary of the 
History of the English Church; by J. 
Grant. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons ; by 
Sharon Turner. 3 vols. L. 2, 8s. 

Letters on History. Part IT. 5s. 6d. 

A History of the West Indies ; by the 
late Rev. Thomas Coke. 3 vols. with maps 
and plates. L. 1, 4s. 

LAW. 

Hale’s Common -Law. 
L. 1, 10s. 

State Trials; by J. Howell. Vol. 
XXVII. L. 1, Ls. 6d. 

Vesey’s Reports in Chancery, Vol. X1X. 
Fs. Gd. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Elec- 
tions in the sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom ; by U. Corbett and E. R. Da- 
niell. Ys. 

Reports of Cases in the House of Lords 
upon A of Writs of Error, in 1819 ; 
by D. Bleigh. Vol. I. Part I. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Cow Pox; by J. Mal- 
den. ls. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes, Extent; &c. of 
the Contagious Fever epidemic in Ireland 
in the years 1817-1819, with the System 
of Management adopted for its Suppres~- 
sion ; by Dr Will. Hasty. 

Practical Observations on Diseases of 
th Rectum; by John Howship. 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

“Vol. II. of the Kirst Lines of the Prae- 
tice of Surgery; by Samuel Cooper. 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

Medical Notes on Climate ; by — Clarke. 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Medical Hints for the Use of Clergy~. 


men. 2s, 6d. 
An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative 


Royal Svo. 
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to Insanity, and their consequences; by 
G. M. Burrows. 8vo. 8s. 

Lectures on the Natural History of the 
Teeth; by L.S. Parmey. 5s. 

The Mother’s Medical Guardian on the 
Diseases of Children; by C. F. Vande- 
burgh. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage ; by 
D. Stewart. 6s. 

The Pharmacologia ; by T. Paris. 10s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Complete Treatise on Rouge et Noir. 
2s. Gd. 

Notices illustrative of the Drawings and 
Sketches of some of the most distinguished 
Masters in all the principal Schools of 
Design ; by the late Henry Revely. 8vo. 
12s, 

Studies of the Historic Muse; or a Phi- 
losophical Argument; by R. Lascelles. 
dto. 12s. boards. 

Memorabilia; or Recollections, Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Antiquarian ; by J. 
Savage. Nos. 1 to 6. 1s. each. 

Diary of an Invalid; by — Mathews. 
8ve. J 5s. 

The Pamphleteer. No. XXXI. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life ; by 
Sir T. C. Morgan. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Female Economist; or a Plain 
System of Domestic Cookery; by Mrs 
Smith. 4s. 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable 
World ; translated from the French. 12mo. 
6s. 

The London Journal of Arts and Scien- 
ces. No. 1]. 3s. Gd. 

The Cambridge University Calender for 
1820. 6s, 

NOVELS. 

De Clifford: or, Passion more power- 
ful than Reason. 4 vols. L. 1, 2s. 

The Hermit of Glenconella; by A. 
M‘Donnell. 7s. 

The Priory ; or a Sketch of the Wilton 
Family. 1l2mo. 3s. boards. 

The Hermit in London; or, Sketches 
of English Manners. Voi. 4 and &. 12s. 

The Orientalist ; or, Electioneering in 
Ireland. 2 vols. 15s. 

The Italian Don Juan; or Memoirs of 
the Devil; translated by H. M. Milner. 
5s. 

The Retreat ; or, Sketches from Nature ; 
by the Author of ** Affection’s Gift.” 

POETRY. 
View, and. other Poems; by C. 


Poems; by B. Barton. 8vo. 10s. 


The Picturesque Tour of Dr S 
No. V.of Vol. 28.64. 
Poems ; by E. G. L. Bulmer. -1@mo. 7s. 
‘Fables of La Fontaine, translated. 10s. 


10 


The Fancy, a Selection from the Poe. 

tical Remains of the late Peter Corcoran. 
POLITICS. 

Sketch of a Plan for the Effectual and 
Permanent Removal of the Public Dis. 
tresses. Is. 6d. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, 
with the Birth, Parentage, &c. of Jack 
with incidental Remarks. 8yo. 


The Trial of Henry Hunt and nine 
others, for an alleged Conspiracy. 5s. 6d. 

The Trial of Sir Francis Burdett at Lei- 
cester. Is. 6d. 

The Political Constitution of the Spanish 
Monarchy, as proclaimed by the Cortes, at 
Cadiz, 19th March 1812. hows 3s. Gd. 

STENOGRAPHY. 

A Practical Introduction to the Science 
of Short Hand, upon the principles of the 
Jate ingenious Dr Byrom; by William 
Gawtress. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of St David’s, in reply to his Letter 
entitled ‘** Popery incapable of union with 
a Protestant Church ;” by S. Wix. 2s. 6d. 

Hore Homiletice ; or, 1200 Discourses 
on the whole Scriptures. 11 vols. 8vo. 
L. 5, 15s. 6d. boards. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assistant 3 or 
Prayers for the use of Families ; by the 
Rev. William Jay. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and translations of Sacred 
Songs; by Samuel Horsley. 4 vols. 8yo. 
L. 2, 2s. boards. 

Sermons; by the Rev. D. W. Garrow. 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons; by the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 

Sermons ; by the Rev. W. Gilpin. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

A Course of 13 Sermons on Regenera- 
tion ; comprising a general View of the 
Work of Grace on the Heart; by J. Sut- 
cliffe. 6s. boards. 

An inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Re- 
ligion, into the Nature and Discipline ot 
Human Motives; by the Rev. John Pen- 
rose. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Discourses and Dissertations; by the 
Rev. L. Booker. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 1s 
boards. 

A plain Statement and Scriptural De- 


~ fence of the leading Doctrines of Unitarian- 


ism ; to which are added, Remarks on the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament, 
and a candid Review of the Text of the 
improved Version; by R. Wallace. 3s- 
The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists considered ; by Bishop Lavington, 
with Notes, Introduction, and Appendix ; 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 21s. 
The Christian’s Cyclopedia; by Mrs 
The Best of Kings; or, George III. A 
Sermon preached 27, 1820, in the 
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French Protestant Chureh, called Le Quarre, 
Little Dean Street, Soho; by J. L, Chirol, 
A. M. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany and parts of Holland and France; 
by W. Jacob. 4to. L.1, 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, 
territories in the interior of Africa; by El 
Hage Abd Salum Shabeenie. With notes, 
critical and explanatory. 8vo. 12s, boards. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Cana- 
da, by James Strachan, in 1819.  8yo. 
Gs. Gd. 

A New Picture of Naples and its Envi- 
rons, by Marien Vasi, illustrated with 
maps and views. Ilémo. li()s. 6d. bound. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, being a complete Guide 
to Travellers through those Countries; by 
M. Reichard, illustrated with a map. 7s. 
boards. 

An Itinerary of Spain and Portugal, 
containing a minute Description of the 
Roads, Cities, ‘Towns, Inns, and modes of 
Travelling ; by M. Reichard, with a map. 
7s. boards. 

Tour of the Grand Junction, illustrated 
with a series of engravings; with an His- 
torical and Topographical Description; by 
J. Hassel. 

The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury, and St Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire, 
and of St Neot’s in the County of Corn- 
wall, with 50 engravings; by G, C. Gor- 
ham. 18s. Fine 2ls. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. 3. Vol. [II. of the Modern Voyages 
and Travels contains Prince-Maximilian’s 
Travels in the Brazils, with numerous en- 
gravings. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Travels on the Continent; for the use 
rs travellers; by M. Starke. 8vo, L. 1, 


A Voyage to India; by the Rev. James 
_ Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 
dto. L. 2, 2s. boards. 
Narrative of a Residence in Ireland; by 
Anne Plumptre. 4to. L.2,2s 
Journal of two Expetlitions beyond the 
Blue Mountains and into the Interior of 
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New South Wales; by John Qaley, Es 
EDINBURGH. 


Letter to John Brown, minister of the 
Associate Synod Congregation, Biggar, in 
reply to his Sermon on the State of Scot- 
land, in referenee to the Means of Religi- 
ous Instruction ; by Alexander Craig, mir 
nister of Libberton. Svo. ls, sewed. 

Report on the Religious State of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, with a 
Plan for Amelioration; by a Conunittee 
of the Associate Synod. 8yvo. 1s, sewed. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, June, 8yo, 
2s. Gd. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Winterton 
East Indiaman, on the Coast of Madagas- 
car, and of the Safferings connected with 
that event; to which is subjoined, an Acs 
count of the Natives of Madagascar, with 
Suggestions for their Amelioration; by @ 
Passenger in the Ship. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 66, _ 8vo, 6s. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland, June. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language 
on a new plan, illustrated by tables an 
examples; by Ernest Jchring, 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
boards. 

Radical Popery ; or, the Adventures of 
a Skeleton ; by Jonathan Porcupine, Esq, 


cousin-german to Peter Porcupine of Phi- 


ladelphia, 8vo. Is, 

A Speech intended to have been delivers 
ed atthe. Meeting of the Pitt Club of Scot- 
land, 27th May Te20, ls 

The Conversion of the World conse- 
quent on the Improvement of the, Chyrch. 
A Sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, at their Anniversary Meeting, 4d 
June 1819; by George Wught, D. D- ane 
of the ministers of Stirling, 

The Sentiments and Condyct suited to 
Seceders in consequence of their Union, A 
Sermon; by Hugh Jamieson, D, D, Kast 
Linton 1 


8. 

_'The Edinburgh Philosophical, Journal, 

No. 5. With Eight Engravings. 
The. Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. G4. 
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Chamber of Deputies 

has for sometime past been wholly occu- 

pied in discussing the new election project ; 

and the debates have been conducted with 

much asperity. A deputy on each side of the 
VOL. VI. 
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reads his essay, ‘by: conrtesy a speee 
The minis i that the law i¢ 
necessary to check the democratic prepons: 
derance which had usurped ‘a dorminipn 
over the elections, and that upon the adop-’ 
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tion of the measure rests the ruin or safety 
of France; the opponents of the law main- 
tain, that to establish a superior class of 
electors is a violation of the equality of the 
people, and that it is an act of rebellion a- 
gainst the charter, and a direct proclama- 
tion of a counter-revolution. 

On Saturday the 27th May, the discus- 
sion exceeded in violence any that had pre- 
viously taken place. M. de la Fayette 
eulogised the Revolution, and reiterated the 
eigen of 1789 with such undisguised 
orce and warmth of expression, as to ex- 
cite dreadful agitation, and to call down 
upon him imputations of revolt, rebellion, 
and insurrection. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied, and defended the law. Af- 
ter this scene of political fury had continu- 
ed for some time further, the sitting was 
adjourned. 

On the following Thursday, June 1, the 

uestion was decided by a division of the 
chamber. 

The first trial of strength between the 
parties was on an amendment by M. Ca- 
mille Jourdan, the chief tendency of which 
was, to negative the proposed innovation of 
making two stages in the election process. 
The point was, whether this amendment 
of M. Jourdan should have the priority of 
the others, which was carried against mini- 
sters by a majority of one. Such was the 
anxiety of the different parties, that the 
majority on this minor point was decided 
by M. Chauvelin, who came from his bed, 
where he lay sick, unable to stand, and 
who had to be supported in the arms of his 
friends, in order to give his vote. 

‘Fhe main question was then decided, on 
the amendment proposed by Camille Jour- 
dan, which was rejected by a majority of 
10-—the numbers being 133 to 123. Every 
member of the chamber, except one, was 
present ; several having, at the hazard of 
their lives, leit their beds to give their votes 
en this great question. 

The result was received on both sides 
with respectful calmness ; but, on its reach- 
ing the crowds of people.who filled every 
avenue leading to the chamber, anxious- 
ly waiting the decision, it was received 
with strong manifestations of disapproba- 
tion. 

The Court of Peers is still occupied in 
the preliminary proceedings of the trial of 
Louvel, the assassin of the Duke of Berri. 


Nothing public had taken place, but it is- 


said that the preparatory examinations shew 
that the wretched murderer had neither in- 
stigator nor accomplice in his crime. _ 
The Moniteur has officially announced 
that ** the Duchess of Berri has entered the 


- fifth month of her pregnancy, and continues 


in health.” 
_ Prosecutions against political. writings 
have much increased lately. All the Li- 
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beral Journals have several pending over 
them. The responsible proprictor of the 
Constitutionnel has been convicted, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 400 f. for a libel in that paper. 
A military invalid, for exclaiming Vive / 
Empereur in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
has been sentenced to four years’ imprison. 
ment. 

From a work lately published by the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, it appears 
that Paris contains 714,000 inhabitants, of 
which 25,000 are not domiciled. The aver- 
age number of births annually is 21,000, 
and of these the proportion of male to fe. 
male is twenty-fiveto twenty-four. Thecon- 
sumption of bread annually is 113,880,000 
killogrammes ; of oxen 70,000 ; of heifers 
9000 ; of calves 78,000 ; of sheep 34,000; 
of swine 72,000; of eggs 74,000,000; 
of pigeons 900,000 ; of fowls 1,200,000 ; 
of wine 870,000 hectolitres. 

GERMANY.—Evecution of Sandt. 
Sandt, the assassin of Kotzebue, was exe- 
cuted on the 20th inst. in a large plain 
near Manheim. He was desirous of ad- 
dressing the populace, but the President 
of the Court of Justice, to whom he had 
given his word not to do so, reminded him 
that doubtless he did not wish to perjure 
himself immediately previous to death ; he, 
therefore, confined himself to merely de- 
claring that he ** died for his country.” A 
great number of students, from Heidleberg, 
who travelled with all speed to be present at 
his execution, only arrived at the moment 
when the executioner was exhibiting the 
severed head: several steeped their hand- 
kerchiefs in his blood. 

Russ1a.—On the 20th March, (0. S.) 
the Emperor published an ukase, de- 
claring that the wife of the Czarovitch 
and Grand Duke Constantine, the Grand 
Duchess Anne, (born Princess of Saxe-Co- 
burg Saalfeld,) having gone abroad in 1801, 
on account of bad health, had expressed 
that she could not again return to Kussia ; 
that the circumstances of the case had been 
submitted to the consideration of the Holy 
Synod, which decided that the mariage 
ought to be dissolved, and that he ought 
to be allowed to marry again ; and giving 
the Imperial approbation to the decision of 
the Holy Synod.—The manifesto also de- 
clares, that if any member of the Imperial 
Family shall form a marriage with an in- 
dividual not of a reigning house, the chil- 
dren shall not to the throne. 


“ASIA. 
East INDIEs.—Madras Gazettes to 19th 


_ January have been received, containing ad- 


vices from Bombay to the 6th of that 
month. Qn the 28th of December, Major- 
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General Sir W. Keir’s official account of 
the expedition against the pirates in the 
Persian Gulf wss. published at Bombay, 
in a Gazette Extraordinary. The town of 
Ras-ul-Khyma, the strong-hold of the pi- 


rates, was taken possession of on the 9th of | 


December, after a resistance of six days. 'The 
troops landed on the third, and on the fol- 
lowing day dislodged the enemy from a 
bank within 900 yards of the outer fort, 
which was expected to afford good cover 
for the men, and to serve as a depot for 
stores, previous to the erection of the bat- 
teries. In this service Major Molesworth, of 
his Majesty’s 47th regiment, was killed by 
acannon shot, and Lieut. Stepney, of the 
65th, was wounded. On the morning of 
the 6th several guns were opened on the fort. 
The enemy made a sortie the same night, 
but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
On the 7th several fresh batteries were 
opened on the fort, and fired, with scarcely 
an intermission, till sunset. when the 
breach of the curtain was reported nearly 
practicable and the towers almost untenable. 
Immediate arrangements were made for 
the assault, and the troops were ordered to 
move down to the trenches at daybreak the 
next morning. The bombardment con- 
tinued during the night, and the batteries 
having recommenced their fire before day- 
light, completed the breaches by eight 
o’clock. The party moved forward about 
that hour, and entered the fort through the 
breaches, without firing a shot ; and it 
soon appeared that the enemy had eva- 
cuated the place. The town was taken 
possession of, and found almost entirely 
deserted, only 18 or 20 men, and a few 
women, remaining in -their houses. The 
loss of the British during the siege was— 
Killed, 1 major, (Major Molesworth,) 
4 rank and file: grand total, 5. Wound. 
ed, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 2 havildars, 
Levene; 46 rank and file: grand total, 
51. 

By letters received from Batavia, dated 
January 24, it appears, that nearly the 
whole of the Dutch troops had been draft- 
ed from thence to Palambang, in order 
to strengthen that military position. ‘The 
inhabitants of Batavia were, in conse- 
quence, much alarmed, as not more than 
600 European troops were left to defend 
the place against the Malays, who are able 
to muster a force of nearly 100,000 men. 
Should the Malays attack them, it was ap- 
prehended that a general massacre would 
ensue. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED STatTEs.—On the 9th May, a 
message from. the President was delivered 
to Congress, respecting the negotiations in 
regard to the possession of the Floridas, in 
which, after complaining grievously of the 
tergiversation of Spain, he submits to Con- 
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gress, that though they would be fully jus. 
tified in taking immediate possession of the 
Floridas, it is still expedient, in the pres 
sent distracted state of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, to wait until some settlement. 
takes place, after which the President anti« 
cipates that this long protracted negotia». 
tion may be brouglt to an amicable conclu. 
sion. 
The American papers contain a Report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means in: 
the House of Representatives on the state 
of the revenue of the United States, which: 
shews the following results of the examin- 


ation of the Committee :— Doilars. 
Permanent Expenditures, 11,378,975 
‘Temporary, 13,596,034 
24,975,009 
From which deduct Items 
not required (as speci- 
fied) for 1821, , 1,600,000 
23,375,009 
Estimated Amount of 
Receipts for 182 1,(per 
Statement.) 19,720,000 
Leaving a Deficit, in 
1821, of 3,655,009 


The Committee conclude their Report by 
earnestly recommending economy and re- 
trenchment ; and by a resolution calling on 
the President to draw up such a plan as 
will enable Congress, in its next Session, 
to make such reductions in the various 
branches of public expenditure as may be 
required by the state of the finances. 

Caraccas.—The New York Gazette, of 
the 9th May, contains the following intelli- 
gence, under the head ** Glorious News,” 
—‘* Yesterday we received a proof-sheet of 
the Charleston City Gazette, containing 
news from South America, that the Royal — 
army under Morales, of 5000 men, in Cas. 
raccas, had been destroyed, and that the . 
whole province was in the full possession 
of the Patriots.” ‘This intelligence was re- 
ceived in a letter from St Thomas of April 
18, and a postscript to the letter mentions . 
the arrival there of a schooner 14 days 
from Angostura, with the following verbal 
news :—** A very bloody action has been 
fought between General ,Paez and_ the: 
Royalist army, 300 miles from that place, 
in which the Spaniards lost every man, a+, 
mounting to 5000 men, in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. Great rejoicings were 
the order of the day, such as ringing of . 
bells, cannonading, &c. This.action must 
have been fought near Calaboza, with the 
Royalist army: of General Morales, who, 
with the whole of his forces, must have. 
been annihilated. The evacuation of Cam’. 
raccas is a necessary consequence, and the: 
entrance of the Patriot army.” ._». 

A letter from Angostura, dated March: 
7th, mentions an event which, however 
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horrible, is but too eharacteristic of the ex- 
terminating mode of warfare carried on 
between the royalists and independents on 
the Spanish Main. On the 1\th February 
a party of Spaniards entered the town of 
Santa Barbara, and as there was no previ- 
ous intimation of the approach, the place 
was completely taken ‘by surprise. Their 
object appears to have been the capture of 
a British officer of rank in the service of 
the republic of Venezuela, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the operations against 
the Royalists; as their first step was to 
surround the house in which he had resid- 
ed, and where he had been previously long 
confined by indisposition. Fortunately he 
had been removed but a few days before 
to head-quarters at Maturin. The Spa- 
niatds then proceeded to the hospital, 
where they found 25 sick men of the Bri- 
tish legion, and a Liewtenant Pointer of the 
same corps, whom, with the commandant 
and all the men of the town, they put to 
death in the square, by cutting their throats. 
On retiring they carried off with them the 
greater part of the women. 

HAVANNAH.—A New York paper, of the 
8th May, gives the following account of 
what took place at Havannah, when the 
news arrived there of the Revolution in 
Spain 

‘* We learn by the Sal/y, from Havan- 
nah, that the new Government of the Cor- 
tes was established at that place. The ci- 
ty had been illuminated three successive 
nights, and all vessels entered and cleared 
at the National Custom-house. ‘The name 
of King is not mentioned. The Gover- 
nor was compelled to take the oath, four 
times, in the public square, in the presence 
of 6000 troops. Two English brigs were 
in port at the time, having on board each 
half a million of dollars. ‘They were board- 
ed by order of the newly constituted au- 
thorities, and the money brought on shore, 
and the following message was left: ‘ If 
the king have any demands against us, let 
him send his accounts, and they shall be 
sett] ed.” ” 

Cuitt.—Capture of Valdivia by Lord 
Cochrane.—A letter from Valparaiso, of 
22d February, contains the following ac- 
count of a heroic exploit of Lord Cochrane, 
which has since been confirmed by the re- 
ceipts of official intelligence. : 

** Lord Cochrane, on his return from 
Lima, did not enter this port, but stretched 
on to the southward, with his own ship the 
O'Higgins, to take a look into Valdivia. 
While ‘reconnoitring the batteries, a Spa- 
nish brig of war appeared in the offing, 
standing in for the port, upon which Lord 
Cochrane immediately hoisted Spanish co- 
lours, which decoyed ‘the brig close along- 
side before the mistake was discovered. 
The captain of the port of Valdivia, with 
his whole boat's crew, were cauglit in the 
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came net. This officer was 80 entirely off 
his guard, that he caine on board the 
O’ Higgins, and was advancing on the 
quarter-deck with the utmost ease and 
unconcern, when he met Lord Coch. 
rane, at sight of whom he started back 
with surprise, and said, ¢ I believe I have 
made a mistake;’ to which his Lord. 
ship coolly replied, * The greatest you 
ever made in your life.” The brig above- 
mentioned proved to be the Petrillo, Spa- 
nish ship of war, from Lima, with arms, 
stores, and 20,000 dollars in cash, for pay- 
ing the troops in’ Valdivia. She has since 
arrived safe in Valparaiso. His Lordship 
then put into Talcahuano, when he took 
on board his own vessel 250 soldiers, and 
reported that he was bound to Valparaiso. 
He, however, returned to Valdivia, landed 
his small battalion on the beach, and led 
them on to the charge in person, himself 
carrying the flag of the O'Higgins asa 
standard. The Royalists, after firing a 
few rounds, were driven from their guns 
at the point of the bayonet. Thus was 
Valdivia taken, the strongest point in South 
America, Callao excepted, having‘mount- 
ed in its batteries 110 pieces of cannon. 
The cozvunel and officers of the garrison 
were made prisoners. The whole was ac- 
complished with the loss of very few men 
on the part of the Patriots. As to officers, 
Lord Cochrane had few to lose, for his first 
Lieutenant was absent in the prize, and 
his second was sick, so that he was him- 
self Admiral, Captain, and Lieutenant of 
his own ship. After having seeured the 
prisoners on a small island in the bay, and 
manned the batteries with a portion of his 
sailors, he embarked with his troops on 
board some small vessels he had captured, 
and sailed with the intention of subduing 
the Island of Chiloe, a short distance to 
the southward, and now the only hold the 
Royalists have in the south. ‘This bril- 
liant exploit has given a_ different turn to 
affairs. ‘The expedition to Peru 1s now 
talked of with confidence, and active pre- 
parations are making, but nothing will be , 
done till his Lordship’s arrival, for he 1s 
the main spring of the whole. We expect 
him on the 25th.” . 

Boston of the Ist May, and an &ar- 
rival fram. Rio Janeiro, we learn the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding the late oc 
currences at Buenos A | 

It appears that, on the Ist of February, 
an engagement took place between Gen 
Rondeau and Ramirez, the Commander 0 
the troops from Sante Fe and Entre Rios, 
in which the former was defeated ; in con- 
formed at Buenos Ayres, an a 
stated that Sarratea was atthe head eon 
affairs, and that Soler had the command 0 


the military. ‘These changes 
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the ruling persons of the province produced 
an expectation that a mutual good under- 
standing might be established with General 
Ramirez, and we know already that this 
has been effected by a convention conclud- 
ed on the 23d February. 

By the way of Rio Janeiro, letters have 
been received from Buenos Ayres of the 
29th Febraary. They confirm the disasters 
of Artigas, who is stated to have sustained 
so complete a defeat in his last engage- 
ment with the Portuguese, that he had not 
ten men with him at Mandisovi on the 
20th February. His chief reliance was on 
the return of troops sent against Buenos 
Ayres. This, with the hope that Buenos 
Ayres and Santa Fe would still take part 
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with him, kept up the spirits of his parti- 
zans; but it was believed they were teo 
much weakened in all quarters to attempt 
any thing of importance for some time to 
come. The convention between Buenos 
Ayres and Santa Fe had restored the in- 
tercourse with the interior. Business was 
improving, and confidence rapidly reviving. 
The meeting of deputies, whenever i 
should take place, was not likely to encou- 
rage the wish of the Artigas party, by 
producing a war with the Portuguese, as 
they would be compelled to favour the 
wish of their provinces, who, for the most 
part, are desirous of penetrating into Peru 
or Cuba. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Housr or Lorns, May 16,—Lord 
STANHOPE made a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to take into 
consideration the practicability of giving 
employment to the poor, especially in the 
manufacturing districts. The speech of the 
noble Lord embraced some of the most 
important topics of political economy, par- 
ticularly relating to the use of machinery, 
which, he contended, had greatly increased 
the distress of the country, by throwing 
the ~~ out of employment. The noble 
Lord was answered by the Karl of Liver- 
POOL, who defended the use of machinery in 
our manufactures; and maintained, that 
to.our superiority in this respect it was to 
be ascribed that the British manufacturer 
was enabled to undersell the manufacturers 
of other countries, where the wages of 
labour was much less. The noble Karl 
declared that the members of administra- 
tion were most willing to assist in an 
investigation into the distresses of the ma- 
nufacturing districts, with a view to devi- 
sing means for their relief; and that they 

abstained from originating such an 
inquiry, only because they were unprepared 
with any legislative measure ‘which pro- 
mised to lead to an useful end. A similar 
intimation had been some nights before 
given in the House ef Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though not 
in terms so explicit. The motion of Lord 
Stanhope was negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

May 26..——The Marquis of LansDoWwNE 
brought forward a motion for a committee 
to inquire into the means of extending the 
foreign trade of the country, which was 

to without a dissenting voice. His 


Lordship began by showing the impolicy of 


attempting to divide the community into 
separate interests, and the necessity of a 
good understanding being maintained be- 
tween the agricultural and commercial 
classes, asthe best means of promoting the 
permanent advantage of both. The present 
distress he ascribed, as has often been done, 
to the excess of commandable industry, 
and the diminution of capital; and endea- 
voured to prove that the only effectual re- 
medy for the evil was to be sought after in 
the removal of the restrictions which at 
present limit and obstruct the transactions 
of the foreign merchant. In support of 
this opinion the noble Marquis took a de- 
tailed view of our continental and trans- 
atlantic relations, and concluded by strong- 
ly urging the necessity of using conci- 
liatory measures towards Ireland, the in- 
habitants of which, he maintained, would, 
under a happier administration, become 
great consumers of our home manufac- 
tures, and open up a channel for the em- 
ployment of British capital highly advan- 
tageous to the interests of the united king- 
dom. He was followed by the Earl of 
LivERPoot, who concurred with him inall 
his general statements. He stated his 
opinion candidly and fairly, that this 
country had not flourished in consequence 
of the restrictions which it had imposed on 
trade, but in spite of them; and he pro- 
fessed at the same time his readiness to 
promote the proposed inquiries into these 
subjects, and to regulate our commerce as 
far as may be found consistent with exist» 
ing interests, according to what he conceiv- 
ed to be the standard of true policy. He 
was of o after 

ital, which, by overtrading, en 
birth to much of the present distress, had 
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disappeared, the manufacturing and com- 
mercial concerns of the country would re- 
cover from their depressed state, and re- 
sume their former activity. 

House or CommMons.—April 28.— 
When the report on the address of the 
House in answer to his Majesty’s speech 
was brought up, Lord A. HAMILTON 
took the opportunity of impressing on mi- 
nisters the state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the west of Scotland, so lately the 
geene of disturbance. It was said, that 
time was the only, though the slow, remedy 
for preventing evils; but government was 
bound to do its utmost to mitigate the 
suffering. Last year L. 50,000 had been 
voted for emigration, and something else 
ought to be tried. ‘The Hon. Member for 
Glasgow, now in his place, will know the 
urgency of this case, and the necessity ex- 
isting, that steps should be taken to promote 
emigration, or afford other relief. At this 
moment, even to Many existence was a 
burden, and without food or raiment, what 
remained for them to hope ? Assistance of 
any kind would tend more than any thing 
to put down the turbulent spirit which had 
lately evinced itself. He feared, that mi- 
nisters were not aware of the extent or 
intenseness of the evil, and attributed too 
much to disaffection and too little to dis- 
tress. He wished to know, before he sat 
down, what had been done with the 
L. 50,000, how far it had been effectual, 
and whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was prepared to proceed farther in the 
same course. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
did not wish to go into any detail with regard 
to the particular question, as to the mea-~ 
sures ministers meant to pursue for en- 
couraging emigration. He thought the 
Noble Lord miscaiculated the means of the 
country. Considerably more than L.. 50,000 
had been expended in shipping 5000 per- 
sons for the Cape of Good Hope. Emi- 
gration to America he considered very in- 
judicious from the present condition of the 
United States, and the severe distress there 
prevailing, In the British colonies land 
had been granted to. a considerable extent, 
but in consequence of the immense num- 
ber of emigrants, the strongest representa= 
tions had been received from Canada. He 
Was bot at present prepared to recommend 
any new plau. Before a fresh colony was 
sent out to the Cape of Good Hope, it 
would be wise to wait until some accounts 
Were obtained from the settlement lately 
made there. 

May 4.—Lord ARCHIBALD HaMILL- 
TON moved the re-appointment of. the 
Select Committee on the >cots Royal Burgh 
question. The motion was. acceded to, 
and the Committee nominated... 


May 5.—Mr BrouGHamM brought for-. 


ward his motion, to take into consideration 
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the droits of the Admiralty, the hereditary 
revenues, and other funds received by the 
Crown. Mr Brougham’s proposition jn 
regard to these funds was, that they should 
be taken from the management of the 
Crown, and placed. under the immediate 
control of Parliament, the Crown receiving 
due compensation for the loss, and that 
the personal expenditure of the Royal Fa- 
mily, in place of making, as at present, 
one of the many complicated articles of 
what is called the civil list, should be kept 
quite separate from all the other expences 
of the civil government. ‘The motion of 
Mr Brougham was negatived by a majori- 
ty of 118, the numbers being, for the mo- 
tion, 155,—against it 273. In the course 
of the debate, however, it was stated, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, in 
order to bring those funds more directly 
under the control of Parliament, an account 
of their amount and of their application by 
the Crown should, as a matter of course, 
be laid before the House every session. 

May 9—.Sir J. MACKINTOSH brought 
forward several important propositions re- 
lating to the criminal laws of the country, 
the object of which was to soften the severi- 
ty of our criminal code, by substituting, 
for certain offences, the punishment of 
transportation for that of death. He also 
proposed thet a new Committee should be 
appointed, with the same powers, and for 
the same purposes, as last year, which was 
agreed to. 

On the same evening Alderman Woop 
brought forward his motion that a Secret 
Committee of the House should be appoint- 
ed to examine into the character and trans- 
actions of Edwards the spy for the last two 
years; which, after a discussion of some 
length, was negatived without a division. 

May 1)\.—Mr MaBer.ey, in moving for 
an account of the outstanding Exchequer 
Bills, and the interest due thereon, entered 
at some length into a review of the state of 
the Finances, and commented with con- 
siderable force on the plan proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last Session, 
for constituting a Sinking «Fund of 
L.5,000,000. The Hon. Member contend- 
ed, that this plan was visionary, and under 
existing circumstances could never be re- 
alized; the new taxes out of which the 
Fund was to have been constituted having 
failed to be productive, our expenditure 
having exceeded our income, and the Sink- 
ing Fund having fallen into arrear a very 
considerable sum in the course of the last 
yeer. Mr Maberley, as he did repeatedly 
during the last session, urged Ministers to 
meet the evil boldly, and adopt the only 
mcasure which could, in the slightest man- 
ner, relieve the finances of the country 
from their present state of embarrassment, - 
namely, to. i a tax on real property, 
by which, he contended, a sum of 
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1..10,000,000 at least might be raised, with- 
out affecting labour, trade, or professions. 
If this measure was adopted, he contended, 
the assessed taxes might be repealed, as a 


boon to the middling classes, and a surplus — 


of L.4,000,000 at least would still be left to 
aid the revenue. He concluded by moving 
for an account of exchequer bills and Irish 
treasury bills, outstanding on the 5th of 
January 18193; distinguishing the differ- 
ent classes, and the principal from the in- 
terests. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declined entering into any premature dis- 
cussion on the subject of the finances of the 
country, and signified his assent to the mo- 
tion. After some observations on the part 
of Mr J. Smith, Mr Baring, Mr Grenfell, 
and Sir J. Newport, the motion was una- 
nimcusly agreed to. 

May 15.—Lord A. HAMILTON moved a 
resolution to this effect, that the House 
should agree with the Sixth Report of the 
Parliamentary Commission for inquiring 
into the fees and emoluments of offices con- 
nected with the Courts of Justice in Scot- 
land, and that a fifth Baron was unneces- 
sary to do the business or discharge the 
duties of the Court of Exchequer in that 
country. It was supported by Mr Tierney 
and opposed by the Lord Advocate ; Lord 
Castlereagh moved the previous question. 
The House divided on the original ques- 
tion, when the numbers were—for it 177, 
against it 189——Majority 12. 

May 16.—Colonel DavirEs moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
examine the military expenditure, which 
now amounts to nearly seven millions, and 
on which, he alleged, a saving of at least 
four hundred thousand pounds mignt be 
effected, by having it differently modified. 
The motion was negatived by a majority 
of 80. 

May 19.—An interesting debate took 
place upon the second reading of Lord 
John Russell’s bill for transferring the 
elective franchise of the borough of Gram- 


und to the unrepresented town of Leeds. 


ord CASTLEREAGH wished rather that 
the forfeited franchise of Grampound should 
be extended to the adjoining hundred, ur- 
ging, in support of this plan, the precedents 
with respect to Cricklade, New Shoreham, 
and Aylesbury, as also, the risk that would 
otherwise be incurred of losing the Bill al- 
together in the other House.—He objected 
likewise to the bill in its present shape, as 
tending to recognise, especially by its pre- 
amble, the general principle of Parliament- 
ary Reform, and as admitting the expe- 
diency of bestowing the right of sending 
members to parliament upon those popu- 
lous and 
present enjoy such a privilege. This view 
of the question was also supported by Mr 
Canning. Mr Tierney, on the other hand, 
Mr Wynn, Sir J.. Newport, and other 
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members, considered the bill entitled to 
the sanction of the House, precisely be- 
cause it did possess that tendency, and be- 
cause, by adopting it, parliament would 
convince moderate men, who thought some 
reform necessary, of its disposition to con- 
sult that feeling, when it could be done in 
so safe and unexceptionable a manner. 
Mr BEAuMONT, however, the member for 
Northumberland, intimated his intention 
of moving in the Committee, that, instead 
of transferring the franchise to Leeds, and 
thus creating a new borough, it should be 
given to the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
for which purpose the county of York 
should be divided into two counties, of 
which the North and East Ridings should 
form une, and the West Riding the other. 
This intended amendment met with the 
concurrence of all parties; for both Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr Canning allowed, that, 
if the principle of transfer was to be adopt- 
ed at all, they should decidedly prefer giv- 
ing the elective franchise, forfeited by 
Grampound, to the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

May 5.—Lord Arncuipatp HaMIL- 
TON brought forward his motion, in the 
House of Commons, for.a return of the 
freeholders in the different Counties of Scot- 
land, for the purpose of groutxling on it a 
subsequent motion, to improve the county 
representation in this part of the United 
Kingdom. His lordship’s motion, involv- 
ing no specific measure, received no oppo-~ 
sition from ministry, and was of course ac- 
ceded to. 

May 26.—Lord Mi. Ton moved for the 
repeal of the Duty on Foreign Wool. 
After some discussion, the House divided 
—for the motion, 128—against it, 202— 
majority against the motion, 74. 

May 30.—The case of the agricultural 
petitioners was brought under the consi- 
deration of the House of Commons, by a 
motion of Mr Home Sumner, for referring 
their petitions to a Select Committee ; and, 
to the surprise apparently of all parties, 
the motion was carried by a majority of 
49, the numbers being 150 to 101. Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Milton, and others, ex- 
pressed regret at the decision of the House, 
and a motion was made to defer the ap- 
pointment of the committee till next day ; 
which motion was afterwards withdrawn, 
and it was at last agreed that the debate 
should be adjourned till the following day, 
when there would be a fuller attendance of 
members. The object of the agriculturists, 
in their application to parliament, is, as 
they themselves state, not to procure any 
new measure, but to render the one pre- 
sently in force efficient for its proposed end, 
which is stated to be, to secure to the 
grower of corn the remunetating price of 
80s. per quarter. 

‘May 31.—The adjourned debate on tle 
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agricultural petitions was resumed. After 
the appointment of the committee it was 
moved by Mr Robinson that their inqui- 
ries should be limited to the actual mode of 
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a majority of 143, By this decision the 
only point which will engage the attention 


of the committee will be, whether th 
visions of the act of 1813 have been duly 


striking the averages, which was carried by and fairly executed. 


MAY. 

_ Emrcratron.—The depression of trade 
in this country has of late driven thousands 
of our artisans to seek the means of sub- 
sistence in distant climes. Upwards of 600 
individuals embarked in the course of last 
month at Liverpool for the Cape of Good 
Hope; and more than double that num- 
ber have in the same period sailed from 
the ports of Leith, Greenock, and Dum- 
fries, for Canada. Various emigrating so- 
cieties in the west of Scotland are also, under 
the auspices of government, preparing to 
embark for Quebec; where, as soon as they 
arrive, they will receive the government al- 
lowance in the following way:—L.2 to 
defray the expences of their journey to 
their own particular part ; L. 3 when they 
atrive; other L. 3 in three months after- 
wards; and the remaining L. 2 in other 
six months. The government also fur- 
nishes the emigrants with a portion of land 
gratis, and with agricultural implements 
and seed, at prime cost. 

3. Union of the Secession Church.The 
public will scarcely require to be remind- 
ed of that proposal for union betwixt the 
two great branches of the Secession, which 
we had the pleasure of announcing last year 
about this time. Aroused as if by an in- 
stinctive impulse of fraternal affection, the 
6 belonging to those two bodies pro- 
ceeded to petition their respective synods, 
to devise the means of reunion. The num- 
ber of petitions presented on this subject to 
the two synods was altogether unprecedent- 
ed.—These petitions were met witha kin- 
dred spirit on the part of the courts. They 
entered instantly and cordially upon the 
business, and appointed large and respect- 
able committees to meet together, to confer 
on the interesting subject, and to devise 
the best means of accomplishing this most 
desirable object. At the meeting of both 
synods, held last week, these important 
papers were laid upon the table of the re- 
spective courts, and were read as introduc- 
tory to the discussion. Ministers and el- 
ders, belonging to the two bodies, from all 

of the country, crowded to the scene 
of deliberation, and not a few, who had no 
seat in the deliberative assemblies, attend- 
ed to watch the developement of this im- 
portant process. Never was cither court 
so full, and the deliberations were conduct- 
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ed with much solemuity and candour, with, 
at the same time, an enlightened and con- 
scientious regard to the interests of truth. 
Alterations of the basis were proposed, mo- 
dified, or adopted on both sides with the 
utmost liberality and pious vigilance. Even 
those who felt themselves constrained occa- 
sionally to take different views from their 
brethren, showed that they were actuated 
by principle, and stated their objections 
with all the love of brethren, and all the 
calmness of men who had truth for their 
object. The basis was finally approved 
and sanctioned by both Synods, on the 
evening of Friday week; the union, of 
course, is effected, and nothing remains 
but certain subordinate arrangements, pre- 
paratory to the formal junction of the two 
courts, which will take place at their next 
meeting in September. As full liberty of 
exoneration has been allowed to those who 
have not gone along in all points with 
their brethren, it may be presumed that 
they will feel it to be their duty to acqui- 
esce in the decision. The committees have 
been re-appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the formal incorporation 
of the two Synods, and the future opera- 
tions of the united churches. Thus have 
two great portions of the religious com- 
munity, which had been separated for more 
than 70 years, been happily re-united ; 
and a laudable example has been exhibited, 
which, it is hoped, will influence the fecl- 
ings and the conduct of other denomina- 
tions of professing Christians. ’ 
Circuit Intelligence.—Southern Circuit. 

—Dumfries.—1ith April.—Michael and 
Daniel Gallocher, for stealing, were set- 
tenced, the former to seven years trans- 
pent, and the latter to twelve months 
mprisonment. George Brown and James 
Dougherty were sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment, for breaking into an out- 
house at Lanesideand stealing wearing app2- 
rel. Dougherty, on receiving sentence, cr! 
aloud, ** It’s a d—'d thing the hemp 
is so dear.” John Hegin was next brought 
to the bar. He was accused of an assault, 
with intent to commit a rape, on the bth 
September last, on Jean Michael, wife of 
at a place on the public ween 
town ond ‘He was found 
ty on the clearest evi Before 
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trial » the Court was ordered to be 
cleared. Hugh Kerr, of Annan, painter, 
was found guilty on an indictment for a 
violent assault upon Mr Thom, Surgeon, 
of the same place, in February last. Ver- 
dict damages L. 25, and expences. 

Jedburgh.—April 20.—John Renwick, 
horse-dealer at Bewcastle, in the county of 
Cumberland, was placed at the bar, ac- 
cused of the crime of stealing a horse be- 
longing to Hugh Goodfellow, baker in Ha- 
wick, on the 22d day of September last. 
The pannel pleaded not guilty, and at- 
tempted in his defence to prove, that he 
purchased the horse from a stranger, and 
likewise to prove an alili. After the Judge 
summed up the evidence, the Jury retired 
for a few minutes, and upon their return, 
unanimously found by a viva vece verdict 
the prisoner guilty. The Court having 
met the next day, sentence of transporta- 
tion for 14 years was pronounced upon the 
prisoner. 

West Circuit.—Stirling.— April 22.— 
William Hamilton, labourer at Balfron, 
county of Stirling, accused of mobbing and 
rioting, and obstructing the officers of jus- 
tice in the execution of their duty, and for- 
cibly rescuing from them a person of the 
name of John Maitland, whom they were 
conducting to the jail of Stirling, in virtue 


of a warrant of the Justices of the Peace, 


in an Excise Court held at Drymen on the 
10th day of September last. The prisoner 
pleaded Guilty, and his counsel having 
stated that he had already suffered an im- 
prisonment of nearly five months, he was, 
after a suitable admonition from Lord Gil- 
lies, sentenced to six months’ farther im- 
prisonment in the jail of Stirling. 

James Smith, also residing in Balfron, 
accused of the same crime, was outlawed 
for not appearing. 

The Court next proceeded to try Joseph 
Bowles, corporal in the rifle brigade, accus- 
ed of murder, by stabbing John Macgre- 
gor, in the parish of Killermont, on the 
27th day of December last. He was found 
not guilty. 

Dugald Leitch, accused of stealing a 
watch from John Gilchrist, watchmaker in 
Kilsyth, and of being habit and repute a 
thief, pled Guilty to the theft, and was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 

Andrew Dunn, for theft, sheep-stealing, 
and housebreaking, was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 

Inverary.—April 17 and 18.—Maleolm 
M‘Taggart, accused’ of murder, pleaded 
Not Guilty; and, after a proof was led, 
the Advocate-depute, in summing up the 
evidence, from the charge of murder, 
and limited the libel to culpable homicide ; 
the jury found a verdict of Guilty; and 
the panne} was sentenced to twelve months’ 

risonment in the jail of Inverary. 
_ Daniel Campbell, for theft and house- 
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breaking, was sentenced to be imprisoned 
for six months in the jail of Campbeltown.. 

Lachlan M‘Millan, from South Knap- 
dale, tor hamesucken and assault, to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

Roderick Boyd and George White, for 
theft, were ordered to be imprisoned for 
six months in the jail of Inverary. 

Glasgow.— Muy 4.-—The business before 
the Circuit, here closed late on Tuesday 
evening, (the 2d inst.) The length of the 
sittings of the Court, six days, twelve hours 
a-day, is unprecedented. ‘I'he increase of 
crime in the Western District of Scotland, 
when compared with former times, is alarm- 
ing in the extreme. In the Autumn Cir- 
cuit of the year 1796, not one trial took 
place at all the Western Circuit, which ine 
cludes many counties: how melancholy 
then is the change when, at this time, at 
the Circuit here alone, 47 cases came be. 
fore the Court, which included no less than 
72 individuals. 

The case which excited most interest 
was that of Richard Smith, alias Curly, 
accused of breaking into the house of Lewis 
M‘Lellan, candlemaker, Charlotte Street, 
on the Sd February, and stealing a dres- 
sing-glass, two pair of blankets, a bed- 
cover, a printed gown, and various other 
articles, and of being habit and repute a 
thief, pleafed Not Guilty. This pannel 
was tried at Edinburgh with Woodness, 
who was lately executed at Linlithgow. 
He is only about sixteen years of age. The 
crime having been clearly proven, Mr 
Hope addressed the Jury very shortly for 
the Crown, and declared that he could not, 
consistently with his duty, and taking into 
consideration all the circumstances of the 
case, restrict the libel. Mr Millar addres- 
sed the Jury for the prisoner. The Jury 
found the prisoner Guilty; but on account 
of the youth of the pannel, unanimously 
recommended him to mercy. After a most 
impressive address from Lord Gillies, the 
prisoner was sentenced to be executed on 
the S$lst May. While the Jury were con- 
sulting, the poor boy showed in his ex- 
pressive countenance the violence of the 
contending passions of fear and hope. The 
former, however, appeared to predominate, 
his under jaw was extended unnaturally, his 
teeth chattered, he had slight flushings 
with a leaden paleness intervening, and 
when the awful decision of Guilty was 
given, his chin sunk on his breast, and he 
was the very picture of despair. He paid 
very great attention during a long trial, 
and this, added to his mental anguish, 
rendered him almost unable to retire from 
the bar, which he did slowly, while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He, how- 
ever, did not speak. {Smith was executed 
at Glasgow on the 3lst May, and behaved 
with fortitude, penitence, and resignation. } 

Two other men, Park and M‘Guire, 
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were sentenced to death for housebreaking 

and theft, but have been since respited. 
Two men were sentenced to seven years’ 

transportation, for assaulting the military 


. during the late disturbances; and two 


others, for the same offence, to 12 months 
imprisonment. 

NORTHERN 
April 2.—The Court was opened by Lord 
Pitmilly. The cases which came before 
his Lordship were chiefly those of assault 
and deforcement, in which the parties were 
severally sentenced to ten or six months’ 
imprisonment. 

Aberdeen.—May 2, 3, 4.—The business 
here occupied the Court for three days.— 
The first and second days there was no 
case of importance. The third day, the 
Court was occupied in the trial of John 
Bowrie and William Scarf, soldiers in the 
80th regiment, accused of murder, or cul- 
pable homicide, by having, while assisting 
some Excise Officers in the seizure of a 
quantity of whisky, in the neighbourhood 
of Banff, in November last, mortally wound- 
ed one of the smugglers, who soon after 
died. The trial lasted upwards of four 
hours, when both were acquitted and dis- 
missed from the bar, after a suitable ad- 
dress from the Lord Justice Clerk, expres- 
sive of his approbation of their conduct, 
from a sense of their having done their 
duty. 

Perth.—May 9.—The Circuit Court 
was opened here on Saturday last by the 
Right Hon. Lords Justice Clerk and Pit- 
milly. The first case that came before the 
Court was that of Alexander Reid, accused 
of sheep-stealing, who was found guilty, 
and adjudged to be executed at Perth, on 
Friday the 23d June. 

Alexander Thomson, from the county of 
Forfar, accused of forging a bill, in Decem- 
ber last, for L. 197, which he afterwards 
presented to a banker’s clerk, in Montrose, 
and received paymentof its contents, plead- 
ed Guilty, and the Jury returned a verdict 
accordingly ; but, on account of his candid 
confession and former good character, un- 
animously recommended him to mercy. 
After an impressive address from Lord Pit- 
milly, he was sentenced to be executed at 
Perth, on Friday the 23d June. Thom- 
son has since been respited. 

Peter Garland was next brought to the 
bar, ‘accused of assaulting and robbing 
John Ells or Else, an English china hawk- 
er, of a pocket-book, containing L. 200 
sterling, on the evening of the Sth April 
last, at Auchtermuchty. The prisoner 

eaded Guilty, and the Public Prosecutor 

ving restricted the libel to an arbitrary 
Garland was sentenced to 
transportation beyond seas for the space of 
14 years. 
_ Three prisoners pleaded Guilty to! the 
charges of coining and uttering base money, 


and a number of others were convicted on 
their own confessions of thefts, assaults 
and other petty offences. ; 

1 l. Edinburgh Jury Court.—This day, 
the case of the Paisley Bank versus James 
M‘Caul or Moffat was tried before this 
Court. The defender, in this case, has oc. 
cupied a considerable share of the public 
notice for eight or nine years past in this 
place, having been engaged in our princi- 
pal courts during all that time, in actions 
and counter actions, arising out of the ori- 
ginal accusation against him, of having 
robbed, or being accessory to the robbery 
of, the Paisley Bank. Had our limits allow- 
ed, we would have given a full report of 
this singular trial, which was rendered in- 
teresting, not only by the notoriety of the 
parties, and of the case, but by the won- 
derful exertions which seem to have been 
made to bring forward a body of circum. 
stantial evidence, more complete than any 
thing of the kind that ever came under our 
notice. We can only mention the general 
nature and result of the case. The issues 
remitted from the Court of Session were, 

Ist, Was the defender guilty of stealing, 
or abstracting away from the premises of 
the said Banking Company, the property 
charged ? 

2d, Whether he received the money, or 
any part of it ? 

3d, Whether the notes found on his 
person, or traced to his possession, are the 
same that were stolen from the said Bank- 
ing House? - 

Mr Cockburn opened the case for the 
pursuers, and, in a speech of great distinct- 
ness and ability, stated the nature of the 
case, and the points they would be ina 
condition to prove ; mentioning, that the 
evidence to be adduced was only circum- 
stantial, but of so clear and distinct a nature, 
that it could not fail of being, if possible, 
more conclusive than direct testimony. The 
witnesses called proved that Moffat, in com- 
pany with Huffey White, (since executed,) 
and French, (a transported felon,) sfter 
residing in Glasgow for six weeks, were 
seen, on the morning of the 14th July 
1811, when the Paisley Bank was robbed, 
sitting on a wall in Glasgow, counting 
notes: That they afterwards hired a chaise 
for Edinburgh, pretending that Moffat’s 
brother was at the point of death: ‘That 
they posted from Edinburgh to London, 
having bundles with them that looked like 
pack of notes: That Moffat had em- 
ployed an English smith to make false keys, 
to be transmitted to Glasgow, which were 
prodpced in Court: That 12,000 of the 
money was lodged in the hands of a per- 
son of the name of Gibbons, to be restored, 
in order to save the life of White, who had 
been apprehended : That Moffat had ac- 
know to White’s wife, and to © 
attorney; that he had been concerned ze 
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the robbery of the Paisley Bank. The 
celebrated Bow Street officers, Lavender 
and Viccary, were examined, and a great 
many circumstances disclosed in evidence, 
which we cannot now notice. After it was 
closed, Mr Grant was héard shortly for the 
defender. It was not considered necessary 
to say much on the part of the pursuers ; 
and after the Judge had summed uf the 
evidence, the Jury, after deliberating for 
twenty minutes, returned a verdict for the 
pursuers on all the issues, but finding the 
defender liable in no damages. 

[A few days after the result of this trial, 
Moffat was apprehended, and lodged in 
Edinburgh jail for a small debt, where he 
was immediately after served with a cri- 
minal indictment, to stand trial for the 
above robbery. | 

15. Sentence on Hunt and others.—The 
celebrated Mr Hunt and his associates, 
found guilty of sedition, committed at 
Manchester in August last year, were this 
day brought before the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, London, for judg- 
ment. The sentence was, that Henry Hunt 
should be imprisoned in his Majesty’s jail 
at Iichester for two years and a half; and 
at the expiration of that time to find secu- 
rity for five years, himself in L. 1000, and 
two sureties in L. 500 each. The other 
three defendants, Johnson, Healey, and 
Bamford, were sentenced to be imprisoned 
in Lincoln Castle for one year, and to find 
security for five years, themselves in L. 200, 
and two sureties for L. 100 each. 

Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. and Parson 
Harrison, for seditious language, &c. were 
then sentenced, the former to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in Abingdon jail, 
and to find security for five years, himself 
in L. 1000, and two sureties in L. 500 
each, and Harrison to be imprisoned in 
Chester jail for one year and a half, and to 
find security for five years, himself in 
L. 200, and two sureties in L. 100 each. 

17. Edinburgh Magistrates.—This day, 
the Second Division of the Court of Ses- 
sion, after hearing counsel, unanimously 
refused the petition of the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, for setting aside the verdict of 
the jury, in the case of Lawrie v. the Ma- 
gistrates, and for granting a new trial in 
that cause. 

Improvement in the Communication be- 
tween Leith and the Fife Coast.——By an ar- 
rangement made between the Tug and 
Dumbarton Castle, two of the finest steam 
boats on the Frith of Forth, which run be- 
tween Leith and Grangemouth, one of these 
vessels is in future to viake a trip between 
Leith and Kirkaldy every morning, before 
she goes to Grangemouth ; and the other, 
after performing her Grangemouth voyage, 
will run over to Kirkaldy, and return again 
every evening.—The trustees for the King- 
horn ferry have also resolved to adopt the 


important improvement of steam-boats, for 
the purpose of insuring certain and expe- 
ditious passage across. By this new plan 
the communication will be greatly facili- 
tated, as passengers may always calculate 
on crossing from one shore to another in 
the course of an hour. 

22. Justiciary Court.—Trial for Mur- 
der.—This morning came on the trial of 
P. Lawrie, at Loanhead, for the murder of 
his wife, by having, on the 22d of Decem- 
ber last, inflicted on her head a severe 
wound with an axe. The jury returned a 
verdict, finding the slaughter to have been 
committed by the prisoner, but that he 
was at the time of its commission in a state 
of mental derangement. The Court then 
decreed that the prisoner should be con- 
fined as a lunatic for the remainder of his 

‘life, or at least till such time as his family 

and friends should give security that they 
would keep him in custody so as to pre- 
vent him from doing harm. 

29. General Assembly.—On Thursday 
the 18th instant, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland met at Edinburgh, 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Morton 
being his Majesty’s Lord High Commis. 
sioner. 

On Tuesday the 23d, the Assembly had 
under consideration a case from the parish 
of Golspie, the circumstances of which are 
briefly these :—In the end of September 
last, at a pro re nata meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Dornoch, called by the Modera- 
tor, at the request of Mr M‘Pherson, mi- 
nister of Golspie; a letter was produced 
from that gentleman, giving in his resigna- 
tion of the living, and stating that he had 
previously intimated his intention to the 
patron and parish. The Presbytery order 
ed the letter of resignation to lie on their 
table till next meeting, and in the mean- 
time appointed a committee of their num- 
ber to wait on Mr M‘Pherson, and use 
their endeavours. to dissuade him from 

rpose. The Presbytery met again in 
oa of November, and it anpentng by the 
report of the committee, and by a second 
letter from Mr M‘Pherson himself, that he 
persisted in his resolution, the Presbytery 
accepted of his resignation, and declared 
the parish vacant in the usual form. In 
the month of January following, a presen- 
tation to the parish of Golspie, by the Mar- 
quis of Strafford, in favour of Mr Donald 
Ross, minister of Kilmuir, was given in, 
and sustained by the Presbytery ; and after 
going through the usual steps of a transla- 
tion, appointed the 26th of April for the 
admission of Mr Ross. On that day, Mr 
M‘Pherson appeared, and. offered a petition 
to the Presbytery, ing that farther 
proceiure might be sisted, and he himself 
restored to his situation as minister of the 

_ parish, on the ground that his resignation 


been given in whilst he laboured under 
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a depression of spirits, as rendered him un- 
fit for appreciating properly the conse- 
quences ot his conduct. The Presbytery 
refused to receive this petition, and against 
which sentence Mr M‘Pherson appealed to 
the Assemb'y. Dr Cook moved, ‘* That 
the Assembly find that the Presbytery of 
Dornoch acted irregularly,in accepting the 
demission of Mr M‘Pherson betore they 
had taken means to ascertain the state of 
his mind, and before they had called upon 
the people to appear for their interest ; and 
when, as it appears from the record, that 
the Presbytery considered his reasons of 
demission as insufficient : disapprove of the 
conduct of the Presbytery in proceeding. to 
induct Mr Ross, the presentee, in the facé 
of an appeal by Mr M‘Pherson: Sustain 
the appeal: Set aside the whole proceed- 
ings of the Presbytery in the matter: De- 
clare that Mr M‘Pherson is. wiinister of 
Golspie : And instruct the members of the 
Presbytery of Dornoch to do what lies in 
them to contribute to his comfort, and to 
promote his usefulness.”” This motion was 
opposed by Dr Nicoll, who submitted to 
the house the following deliverance : ‘* That 
the General Assembly do sympathise with 
the situation of Mr M*Pherson in this case ; 
but in respect that a resignation was given 
in by him, and accepted of by the Presby- 
tery, and the parish declared vacant: That 
a presentation was thereafter issued by the 
patron in favour of Mr Donald Ross, and 
sustained by the Presbytery, and that all 
the subsequent steps towards the settle- 
ment of Mr Ross had been taken without 
a challenge: Find that it was not compe- 
tent for Mr M‘Pherson to offer any objec- 
tions on the day of admission. Dismiss 
the appeal, and affirm the sentence of the 
Presbytery of Dornoch.” An interesting 
discussion took place, and the principal 
speakers in favour of the first motion were, 
Dis Singers, M*Lean, and Lee, Messrs 
Donald M‘Kenzie, William Inglis, Esq. 
James Gibson, Esq. and Walter Cook, Esq. 
In favour of the second motion, the Pro- 
curator, Drs M‘Farlane, and Wilson, 
Messrs Fleming, Andrew Thomson, and 
Milne. The first motion was carried on a 
division, there being for it 103, against it 42. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, upon a motion 
being made and seconded, the Assembly 
called for the order of his Majesty in Coun- 


cil, transmitted by Government to the Mo- 


derator of last General Assembly, and 
communicated by tite said Moderator to 
the members of the Church of Scotland by 
the medium of the newspapers... Dr Mae- 
Karlane accordingly laid betore the Assem- 
bly the said order in Council, together with 
a letter which accompanied the said order 
from the Clerk of Council, which. order 
was read, and also the letter. The deli- 
berations ef the Assembly upon this sub- 
Ject wete opened by the following motion, 
which was made by the Rev. Mr Andrew 
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Thomson, and seconded by James Mon. 
creifl, advocate, viz.—‘ That it be 
declared by the General Assembly, that no 
civil authority can constitutionally pre- 
scribe either forms or heads of prayer to 
the ministers and preachers of this church, 
and that the orders in council, which have 
been issued from time to time respecting 
prayers for the royal family, are inconsist. 
ent with the rights and privileges secured 
by law to our ecclesiastical establishment ; 
but that, as these orders appear to have 
originated in mistake or inadvertency, and 
not in any intention to interfere with our 
modes of worship, the General Assembly 
do not consider it to be necessary to pro- 
ceed farther in this matter at present. And 
the General Assembly embrace this oppor- 
tunity of declaring dhe cordial and steady 
attachment of the Church of Scotland to 
their most gracious Sovereign, and to all 
the royal family, and of farther expressing 
their unqualified conf lence that, actuated 
by the same principles of loyalty and reli- 
gion which have hitherto guided them, her 
ministers and preachers will never cease 
to offer up, along with their people, their 
fervent supplications to Almighty God in 
behalf of a family to whom, under Provi- 
dence, we are indebted for so many dis- 
tinguished blessings, both sacred and civil.” 
Another motion was made and seconded, 
** That whereas the independence of the 
Church of Scotland in all matters of faith, 
worship, and discipline, is fully established 
by law, the General Assembly finds it un- 
necessary and inexpedient to adopt any 
declaration with regard to the late or any 
former orders in Council, relative to pray- 
ers for his Majesty and the Royal Family.” 
A very long and interesting debate took 
place, in which a number of members 
spoke, among whom were Mr Andrew 
Thomson, James Moncreiff, Esq. Dr Cook, 
the Solicitor General, Dr Nicoll, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, Lord Hermand, Dr Wilson, 
Mr Fleming, William Inglis, Esq. John 
A. Murray, Esq. Walter Cook, Esq. &c. 
A vote was called for the first or second 
motion, and the roll being called and votes 
marked, there appeared for the second mo- 
tion, 126—for the first motion, 53—ma- 
jority, 73, Against this decision Mr An- 
drew Thomson, and several other mem- 
bers, entered their dissent. 

The doors of the Assembly were crowd- 
ed-for hours before the time of meeting, 
and there never was a fuller audience in 
the Aisle than on this occasion amo 
whom were a number of well dre 
ladies and gentlemen. 

This day, the 29th, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of an overture ok 
Dr Bryce of Calentta, respecting cera 
calumnious. passages that had appeared - 
a number of a sortatlion! work, entitled The 
Chaistian Instructor. ich 

The following are the strictures whic 
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were the subject of the overture :-—** If we 
were not speaking of the venerable Assem- 
bly, we should certainly denounce such a 
measure as iniquitous, cruel, and tyran- 
nical in the extreme. As to the drivellers 
who supported it by their votes, we think 
them vastly silly, and not a little malig- 
nant; but as to those who conceived and 
proposed it, we have not words to express 
the terror that we should feel if they were 
invested with that power in the state which 
they have most unaccountably acquired in 
the church.—Of those who will sit in the 
capacity of judges, and after spending a 
day in prayer to the God of righteousness 
for light and direction, deliberately and 
coolly condemn any man, or body of men, 
who have not been permitted to appear in 
their own behalf—we will venture to say 
that there is no injustice and no mischief 
of which they are not capable.” 

Dr Bryce having addressed the Assem- 
bly on the subject, Dr Nicoll then read 
the following motion :-—‘* That, whereas 
the language brought under the review of 
the Assembly by this overture, and con- 
tained in Number CXI. of the above pub- 
lication, (The Christian Instructer,) is, in 
the opinion of this Assembly, highly ca- 
lumnious, calculated to injure the charac- 
ter of many Ministers and Elders of this 
Church, who were members of the last 
General Assembly, and to vilify and de- 
grade the Supreme Judicatory of the 
‘Charch in the estimation of the country. 
The Assembly, therefore, remit the matter 
to the Procurator, who is hereby instructed 
and enjoined to take such steps as may 

pear to him to be competent and expe- 
dient for correcting the present, and pre- 
venting the repetition of similar offences ; 
and, if any difficulty shall occur in carry- 
ing this into effect, the Procurator is far- 
ther instructed to apply for advice and di- 
rection to any of the stated meetings of the 
Commission ; and the Assembly hereby 
authorize the Commission to receive any 
report made by the Procurator, to give di- 
rections, and finally to decide in this mat- 
ter as they shall see cause.”"—Dr Irvine 
seconded the motion. 

Mr Brown of Langton, in a speech ef 
some length, opposed Dr Nicoll’s motion, 
and concluded by proposing the following, 
as containing the sense of the Assembly :— 
** The General Assembly, having consider- 
ed the overture, and the particular expres- 
sions quoted therein fiom The Christian 
Instructor, as requiring the animadversion 
of the Assembly, Find, that the said ex- 
pressions are not only highly exceptionable 
and indecorous, but most injurious and 
disrespectful to the last General Assembly, 
and this Assembly think it their duty to 
express their marked disapprobation. of 
language so improperly applied to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Judicatory of the 


and stating the object of his mission, he, 


Church. But the General Assembly hav- 
ing duly considered, and deliberated on the 
matter set forth in the overture, and having 
thus solemnly declared their high disa 

probation of the above passages in the said 
publication, do not find it expedient to 
make this overture the ground ef any fur- 


_ther procedure, and therefore dismiss the 


same.’’——This motion was seconded by Dr 
Lockhart. 
Dr Cook of Lawrencekirk, Mr Wight- 


‘man of Kirkmahoe, Mr Horne, advocate, 


Mr James Gibson, W. S. Mr Milne of 
Dollar, Mr Tawse, Dr Macfarlane, Mr 
James Moncreift, advocate, Principal Tay- 
lor, and Mr Andrew Thomson, delivered 
their sentiments on the question, and many 
of them at considerable length; after 
which Dr Bryce replied. Upon the vote 
being called, there appeared, for the first 
motion, 83—for the second motion, 82— 
majority in favour of the first, 1. 
Which judgment being declared, Dr 
John Brown entered his dissent in his own 
name and that of all others who might ad- 
here to him, to which the following mem- 
bers added their dissent :—Mr Thomas 
Maitland, Mr Alexander Fleming, Dr 
John Lockhart, Mr Andrew Thomson, Mr 
Daniel Kelly, Mr Andrew Rutherford,JMr 
George Brewster, Mr James Gibson, Dr 
Robert Colvin, Mr James French, Dr An- 
drew Stewart, Mr Robert Doig, Mr David 
Murray, Mr James Sievwright, Mr Archi- 
bald Lawson, Mr James Grant, Mr Wm. 
Paul, Mr John Fraser, Mr Horatius Can- 
nan, Mr George Lyon, Mr Robert M‘ Nair, 
Mr Ebenezer Bradshaw Wallace, Mr 
George Ross, Dr William Brown, Mr 


John Robertson, and Mr James Moncreift- 


All routine business having been dispos- 


_ed of in the usual manner, his Grace the 


Commissioner, in an eloquent speech from 
the throne, dissolved the Assembly in name 
of his Majesty. The Moderator then dis- 
solved the Assembly in the usual form. 

The next General Assembly is appoint- 
ed to meet on Thursday the 17th May, 
1821. 

JUNE. 

14. Arrival of the Queen in England.— 
This event, which now engrosses the atten- 
tion of all ranks throughout the united 
kingdom, took place on Monday the 4th 
instant, when her Majesty, after an absence 
of four years and ten months, landed at 
Dover from the Continent. This resolution, 
on the part of her Majesty, being for some 
time known by the King and his govern- 
ment, Lord Hutchinson was dispatched to 
the Continent te make certain propositions 
to her, in order, if possible, to prevent her 
cordingly, met Majesty at St Omer’s, 
in France, where, after beng introduced, 


through her Majesty’s Attorney-general, 
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terms he had been instructed to propose on 
behalf of the King. These were in sub- 


‘stance, that the Queen should receive an 
annuity of L. 50,000, on condition that 


she should not assume the style and title of 
Queen of England, or any title attached to 
the royal family of Britain, and that she 
should not reside in any part of the united 
kingdom, nor even visit Kngland. 

These humiliating proposals her Majes- 


ty immediately and indignantly rejected ; 


ordered her carriages, and drove off for 
Calais, from whence she embarked, and 
landed at. Dover, as already stated. There, 
and everywhere on her journey to London, 
as well as in that city, she was received 
with most enthusiastic acclamations by the 
ple. The inhabitants and corporations, 
nsome of the towns through which she 
passed, offered addresses of congratulation ; 
and the people took her horses from the 
carriage, and drew her in triumph through 
the streets. 

At St Omer’s her Majesty had written 
to the Earl of Liverpool, requesting a 
house to be prepared for her, and to Lord 
Melville, for a royal yacht to: bring her 
to Britain ; but neither of these requests 
being complied with, her Majesty crossed 
the Channel in one of the packets, and, on 
her arrival in London on Tuesday evening, 
she took up her residence in the house of 
Alderman Wood, in South Audley Street, 
who had accompanied her from the Conti- 
nent. 

On the evening of the Queen’s arrival, 
his Majesty sent the following message to 
both Houses of Parliament :— . 

“ The King thinks it necessary, in con- 
sequence of the arrival of the Queen, to 
communicate to the House of Lords [Com- 
mons] certain papers respecting the con- 
dact of her Majesty since her departure 
from this country, which he recommends 
to the immediate and serious attention of 
the House. The King has felt the most 
anxious desire to avert the necessity of a 
discussion, which must be most painful to 
his people as well as to himself; but the 
step taken by the Queen leaves him no al- 
ternative. The King therefore feels, in 
consequence of this communication, the 
utmost confidence that the House of Lords 
will adopt that course of proceeding which 
the justice of the case and the honour and 
the dignity of the Crown will require.” 

Next day, the Queen sent the following 
communication to the House of Commons : 

** The Queen thinks it necessary to in- 
form the House of Commons, that she has 
been induced to return to England by the 
insidious measutes which have been prac- 
tised abroad against her honour and her 

, and which have lately been conniv- 
ed at by the Government of this country’; 
and farther, by an anxious desire to defend 


Register.—British Chronicle. 
‘Mr Brougham, delivered in writing the 


[June 
her character and those rights which haye 
devolved upon her by the death of his iate 
Majesty, in whose countenance and pro- 
tection she always felt secure. 

“* Her Majesty sees with surprise that 


the attention of the House has been called 


to certain papers relative to her conduct 
abroad, and still more surprised to observe, 
that it is in contemplation to refer these 
papers to a secret committee. It is now 
fourteen years, from this day, since the 
first charges were brought against her, and 
her Majesty at that period declared that 
she was then, as she is at this moment, 
ready to meet any accusations. But her 
Majesty claims an open investigation 
claims to see the charges, and to meet the 
witnesses—a mode of trial which is not 
denied to the meanest subject ; in the face 
of Parliament and the country, she pro- 
tests against an examination before a se- 
cret tribunal, which is a course of pro- 
ceeding unknown to the judicature of this 
free country. 

“* Her Majesty relies with the utmost 
confidence upon the support of the House 
of Commons to defeat the machinations di- 
rected against her. The treatment she 
has already experienced has notoriously 
prejudged her case, by the omission of her 
name in the Liturgy, the refusal of a con- 
veyance to Kingland, and of a residence to 
which she is entitled. These grievances, 
together with the studied slights of secret 
agents abroad, and the open insults of fo- 
reign Governments, she submits to their 
consideration.” 

In both houses thanks were voted, as 
customary, to the King for his gracious 
message, and ministers proposed that the 
papers accompanying it should be referred 
to secret committees, to report what farther 
steps should be taken in the case. In the 
House of Lords it was agreed to without a 
division and with little discussion ; but in 
the Commons the general feeling seemed 
to be, that it would be expedient, if pos- 
sible, to quash such a painful discussion ; 
and in order, if it was yet possible, to allow 
time for the parties to come to an arrange- 
ment, Mr Wilberforce, on Wednesday the 
7th,. moved that the debate on the motion 
should be adjourned to Friday, which was 
unanimously agreed to. On that day, on 
the motion of Lord Castlereagh, it was far- 
ther postponed till Monday, in conse- 
quence of the following communication, 
which had been received from the Queen 
late on Friday: ** The Queen, in com~- 
pliance with the advice of her counsel, and 
of several members of the House of Com- 
mons, thinks it proper to inform Lord 
‘Liverpool, that she is ready to receive any 
‘proposition ‘that is consistent with her 
which his lordship may be dis- 
‘posed to’ make on the part of his Majesty s 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


May 17.—Honour of Knighthood conferred on 
M. Esq. M. P., and on Charles 
Grey, Esq. one of the Judges at Madras. 

18.—Charles George Young, Esq. promoted to 
the office of York Herald. . 

22. The Marquis of Tweeddale invested with 
the insignia of the Order of the Thistle. 

23. Sir Charles Bagot, G. C. B. to be Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Petersburgh. F* 

24. Dr James Gregory, to be First Physician to 
his Majesty in Scotland. 

26, Hon. Frederick Cathcart, to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at the Court of Russia. 

27. Edward Cromwell Disbrowe, Esq. to be Se- 
eretary of Legation in Switzerland. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


May 16. Robert Simpson, ordained Minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Sanquhar. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


Bt. Major Ross, fm. 91 F. to be Major, 
Portuguese Serv. 25th Oct. 1814 
Bt. Major Ross. to be Lt. Col. by Brevet 
4th Sept. 1817. 
Capt. Alms, Roy. Art. Mabe by Brevet 
2th Aug. 1819. 
—— Addison, 80 F. Major by Brevet 


do. 
—— M‘Gregor, 63 F. Major by 
0. 


.H.G. T. Pigott, Cornet urch. vice Long, 


Lieut. Fi Capt. jurch. vice Shaw, 
tzroy, Capt. by p do’ 


ret, 
Cornet Harrison, Lieut. by purch. do. 
E. T. Drake, Cornet by purch. do. 
Lieut. Boates, Capt. by purch. vice Tay- 
lor, ret. 4th May 
Cornet Lambard, Lieut. bypurch. do. 
T. W. Gordon, Cornet by purch. do. 
5D.G. Lieut. Byrom, Capt. by purch. vice Brad- 
shaw, ret. ‘ 27th April 
Cornet Gardiner, Lieut. by purch. _— do. 
Sir W. Clark, Bart. Cornet by purch. do. 
10 Dr. C. J. Brandling, Cornet by purch. vice 
Lord Cecil, prom. 11 Dr. 20th do, 
ll J. Kirke, Cornet by purch. vice Stewart, 
rom. 27th do. 
12 Lieut. Micklethwaite, Adj. vice Griffith, 
res. Adj. x 20th do. 
14 Lieut. Ward, Capt. by purch. vice Ander- 
son, ret. do. 
Cornet Sober, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet J. W. S. Smith, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll, Cornet by purch,. do. 
Lieut. Hon. C. Petre, Capt. by P gn 
vice Dowson, ret. May 
Cornet Gage, Lieut. by purch. 4th do. 
'F. D, E. Burroughs, Cornet by purch. do. 
18 G, A. Stewart, Cornet by purch, 11th do, 
2. Lieut. Kent, Capt. vice Lecky, dead 
29th Sept. 1819. 
Reg. Serj. Maj. J. Dixon, Adj. and Cor- 
net, vice ror F. 13th Oct. 


22 Cornet Parlby, Lieut. vice Rogers, feo 
C.J. Cornet by purch. vice Ber- 


ners, 
8F. 2d Lieut. Drury, fm. Rifle Brig. Adj. and 
Lieut. vice Price, res. Adj. uy do. 
Lieut. Spratt, fm. 30 F. Lieut. vice Price, 
h. p. 19 F. 27th do, 


vice ret. by 
roomfield, Major purch. v 
Lieu Capt. by purch 
4 urliow, . 
nsign M‘Manus, Lieut. by purc do. 
he ORS Ensign by purch. 
Lieut. Skinner, Adj. vice Thi » prom. 


do. 
21 Lieut. Carr, C vice M dead 
» Capt. oray, 27th do. 


21 


58 


59 


67 


91 


R, Br. 


' & 
2W.LR. Liew 
R. 


2d Lieut. Lonsdale, lst Lieut. 
th Apr. 1820. 
G. O. King, 2d Lieut, 
Lieut. Johnstone, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Farquharson, prom. 20th do. 
Pratt, Lieut. by pureh, do. 
W. Sitwell, Ensign by purch. . do. 
Lieut. Davis, fm. h. p, 19 F. Lieut. vice 
Spratt, 8 F. 27th do. 
Ensign Cocker, Lieut. by purch. vice 
oody, prom. do. 
G. Graham, Ensign by purch. do. 
C. M. Hay, Ensign by pureh. 20th do. 


Ass. Surg, Hamilton, fm. 72 F. Surg. vice 


Redmond, dead 27th Jan. 
Lieut. Price, Capt. vice Baxter, 5 Vet. B. 
27th April. 
Ensign Bourchier, to be Lieut. do. 
B. Daveney, Ensign do. 
Ensign Stewart, Lieut. vice Shea, dead 
4 


G, Stirling, Ensign do, 
Lieut, Mayne, Capt. vice Mandeville, dead 


2d Oct, 1819. 
Ensign Griffiths, Lieut. do. 

ensign Sweeny, fm. h. p. 95 F. 
vice Weyranch, 1 B. 
llth May 1820. 


Ensign M‘Pherson, Lieut. vice Greene, 
dead 


Ist Sept. 1819. 

P. Brannan, Ensign do. 

Hosp. Ass. R. Knox, M.D. Ass. Surg. vice 
Hamilton, prom. 54 F, 


Gen. Bernard, 
dead 15th May. 
Ensign Wyse, Lieut. vice Statham, d 


th Apr. 

Hon. F. Forbes, Ensign . a: 
_—: Worth, Adj. vice Tucker, res. Adj. 
only do. 
Lieut. Munro, fm. 4 Vet. B. Lieut. vice 
Marsh, 5 Vet. B. llth May. 


Lieut. Stewart, Capt. vice Ross, 
Apr. 


Paton, Lieut. 
G. W. M. Lovett, Ensign do. 
M. Gen, Sir Edw. Barnes, K. C. B. Colo- 
nel, vice Walker, 84 F. 13th May. 
Gent. Cadet Hon. J. Ambherst, fm. R. 
Mil. Coll, 2d Lieut. by purch. viee Dru- 
F. 4th do. 
t. Ricketts, Capt. viee Appleton, 8 
Licut Laing, fia, Ad). and Lient. 
,» fm. h. p. and Lieut. 


Ordnance Department. 
R. Art, Lieut. Gen, Willington, Col. Comm. vice 


Walker, dead 15th Mareh. 
Brev. Col. Harris, Colonel 2ist Apr. 
Lt. Col. Williamson, fm. h. p, Lieut, Col. 


do. 
2d Ca - Oldham, fm. h. p. 2d Capt. vice 
»h.p. 12th do. 

Down, from h. p. 2d Capt. vice 
Newland, h. p. 20th do. 
—-—— Belson, from h. p. 2d Capt. vice 
W. C. Smith, h. p. do, 
lst Lieut. Chapman, 2d Ca 21st do, 
Wright, 2d Captain 22d do, 
2d Capt. Romer, from h. p. 2d Capt. do. 
Ist Lieut. Pickard, from h, p. Ist Lieut. 
vice Shaw, h, p. do, 

2d Lieut. Goode, Ist Lieut. 2ist do. 
1st Lieut. Greenwood, from h. p. 


th: Ist Lieut. 
do. 
ist Lieut. do. 


2d Lieut. 


from h. p, 2d Lieut. 


21st do. 
Poole, from h. p. 2¢ Lieut. 


22d do, 
Med. Dep. Assist. Surg. Dix, from h. p. Assist. 
Surg. 


Dempster, from h. 
Hosp. Mate J. Pink, Assist. Surg. 

vice Ludlow, dead 27th Ap. 
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Hosp. Assist. Orr, ae h. P. Hosp. 
Assist. vice Knox, 72 


do. 
Chap. Dep. Rew. Y. C. Frith, from h. p. Chap- 
_ lain te the Forces, vice Curtois, h. Ps 


Euchanges. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Radcliffe, fm. 1 Dr. ree. diff. between 
. full pay Cay. 2% full pay Inf. with Capt, Hos- 
kyns, h. p. 97 F 

Capt. Groombridge, fm. 63 F. with Bt. Maj. Mae- 

regor, h 
ees GTS fm, 15 Dr. with Capt. Taylor, 22 


Dr. 
Latham, fm, 3 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Sutherland, h. p. Port. Serv. 

Macdonald, fia. 12 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Read, h. p. 

—— Parr, fm. 45 &. with Capt. Moore, h. p. 4 F. 

Bunworth, fm. 85 F. ree, diff, with Capt, 
Goldie, h. p. 22 Dr. 

—— Hunter, fm. 3 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Greville, h. p. 25 Dr. 

—— Fowke, fm. 14 Dr, ree. diff. with Capt. 
Barrett, h. p. 23 Dr. 

——— Johuson, fm. 25 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Sir W. Crosbie, h. p. 7 Dr. 

50 F. with Capt. Mann, h, p- 

i . 

—— Pinckney, fm. 68 F. with Capt. Parker, h. 
p- York Chass, 

Lieut. Chambers, fm. 11 Dr. with Lieut. Boys, 
21 Dr. 

~—-—— Griffith, fm. 12 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Logan, h., p. 79 F. 

Ryan, fm. 15 Dr. with Lieut. Bebb, 29 Dr. 

Williems, fm. 21 Dr. with Lt. Hogan, 59 F, 

——— Pieters, fm. 1 F. with Lieut. Scott, h. p. 

F. vec. diff. with Lieut. Da- 
vies, bh. p. 
per p. 44 F. 

ae 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. Make- 


Mé Duiie, fm. 18 Ds. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Walker, h. p. 40 F. 

——— dale, fm. 10 Dr. with Lieut, Lord Cecil, 
Dr. 

——— Bradford, from 86 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Dolman, h. p. 46 F 

— Sinclair, fm. ge F. rec, diff. with Lieut, 
Giffard, h. p. 95 

— Butterworth, fm. 52 F. rec, diff. with Lt. 
Shewell, h. 55 

Cornet Jones, fm. 2 i G. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Smith, h. p. 1 Dr. G. 

Ensign Home, fm. i F. with Ensigu Butt, h. p. 
F. 


Kennett, fin. 411 with Ensign Brown, h. . 


fm. 92 F. with Ensign Deans, h. 


Asst. dure, Cleland, fm. 1 Ds. with Assist. Surg. 
M‘Clintock, h. p. 52 F. 


ue 


signations and Retirements. 
ol, Thomas 16 
Licuts Those Dr. 
—— Taylor, R. Horse G, 


Cradock, 43, 
Bradshaw, 5 Dr. G, 


ers, 2 a Dr. 


is 


j. Gen aylett 0 
Chel Itenham 


‘Bean, 19 F. Cesion “5th Nov, 1819. 


of ‘Yarmouth 
= ag Gastic, Newpart of igh 
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Malor Blanch lex, 15 Dr. Arcot, Madras 
2d Nov. 1819, 


_— Molesworth, killed i in action in the expedi- 


tion to the Persian Gulf 
Captain dy Maclean, h. p. 97 F. at Tunbri 
28th April 18 ome 
——- Leschen, h, p-.3 Line Germ. 


Lecky, 31 Dr. 9th Feb. 


———- Rafter, h. p. 60 F. whilst servi 
Insurgents in South with the 


—— Pardey, h. p. 56 F. Dublin April 
Seriven, yy Art. Dublin 16th do. 
wer, Pp. / 
Arch. Campbell, h. p. 56 F. bih bay 
——— Barrett, h. p. 15 Huss. Jan. 
Lieut. J. Duthy, 8th Mar. 
——— T. 
—— Handecoek, 135 Dr. Arcot, Madras 
8th Nov. 1819. 
ee Bebb, 15 Dr. (late of 22 Dr.) Madras 
24th do. 


Town Major, Cape 
27th Jan. 1820. 
—— Rutledge, h, p. 56 F. Razore, East Indies 
29th Dee, 1818. 
—— Granger, 1 Vet. Bn. C 
1ith Mar, 1820. 


—— Don. M‘Donald, h. p. Bourbon Regt. 
whilst serving with the Insurgents in 
South America 
—— Kempland, Qua. Mast. of Fermanagh Mil. 
10th Dee. 1819. 
——— Westwater, 5 Gar. Bn. 93d April 1820. 
Hay, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. Ceylon 


orth Dee. 1819. 
——- Shea, 58 F. Bahamas 5d Jan. 1820. 
h: 4 Ww. I. R. Barbadoes 
Sist Mar. 
——— Orange, 46 F. on passage from wr 2 
h. p. 8 Fy 28th Oct. 1819. 


Clarke 4 Tobago 23d Mar. 1820. 
irish Fence. 8th Sept. 1819. 
od Fowles, 4 Vet. Bn. Isle of ty 


7th Apr. 1820 
----—- De Rottenburgh, 60 F. 29th Mar. 
J. h. 14th do. 
5th Oct. 1819. 
Simpson, 60 F. Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia 20th Mar. 1820. 
Lane, h. p. 75 F. 3d Jan. 
Dep. Com. Gen. Sam. p Broth Apr. 
Com. Marshall, Jamaica 
18th 
j Cooke, St Vincent 
27th do. 
Bar. Mast. Hinson, Bermuda 29th Jan. 


Chap. M. Arnold, drowned at Stokes Bey 9 May 


ter J. Grant, h. p, F. Jan. 


Alterations and Additions, 


Dr. Gds. Capt. Stracey, from 25 F, to be Ca 
§ Stewart, exch. 18th May 182%. 
Dr, Mackenzie, frou h. p. 92 
Capt. viee Cathcart, exehy rec. rec, diff. 
between Full-pay Troop, and 


ay Com 
4F, Mig Katy, A Vice 
ham, res; Adj. 

25 Capt, Stewart, from 9, Dr, Gds. 
Stracey, exeh.” do. 

Mast. Clarke from h. p. R. Yous 
Ensign Rainsford, from h, 66 


fe Ens vice Hurst, exch. 
Surge od, M. D. from by 52 
urg. vice 


LRC t. Gell; from h.'p. 95 
‘In tyre, 2 Vet. 


Apr 


. 


arn 


le 
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ew 
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20th Apr. 1820 
Bar. Dep. Cus Leech, Barrack Master, Gr 
: _Britain. 14th Feb, 
‘ef ‘ag Lieut. Benson, Barrack Master, Great 
Britain do. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


At 
ing Ther, Baro.| Wind.| Weather. | Weather. 
if M. 31 50) |N. W.|Frost morn. Rain, with 
50)\mod |mild day thunder 
2{ SU LIE. Dull foren. Mild foren. 
E 45 |rain aftern, od jrain aftern. 
3{ M. SO\IE. |Dull and W. |Fair da 
F.. 44$imod feold day. i rain night 
a{ M. 48 LIE, Fair, cold Fair 
5 Jull an 
49$|mod |cold Ditto 
6 { M. | Dull foren. W. |Duil, but 
E. 48) \|mod |rain aftn. HE. v.high| fair 
7{ M. SOLVIE. Dull, with Fair 
E. 46$imod {shrs. of rain 
8 { M. 45 Showery Rain and 
E, 46 thunder 
of M. 5LYIS W./Dull, slight Cble. |Mild foren. 
. u t n . 
10{ E. 85 Sigh” fhail afta 
: S. W.|Rain foren. Cble. 
|high |fair aften. Ditto 
12 |M- 59 |W. with Dull and 
E, 58 ) jbrisk |shrs, of rain showery 


53 mod. Ditto 


53 VIE. Dull and Rain aftern. 


M, 

E. 535) foggy fair foren. 
15{ M 541 Mild, and Fair foren, 

E. 52$|mod |shry. thndr. igh [rain aftern, 
16{ Dull foren. ‘ 

BE, E. 57) (mod /thndr. aftn. Quantity of rain, 4.195, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE excessive drought which prevailed throughout the spring months has been fol- 
lowed by frequent and heavy rains. On the 17th and 18th May the quantity that fell 
amounted to something more than two inches, and since that period the weather has 
been uncommonly moist, with little sunshine. The temperature has been as high as 
might be expected, though frequent’ cooled near the earth’s surface by the evaporation 
which succeeded every shower. ‘The mercury in the thermometer since our last has 
ranged between 52° and 64°, by observations taken at nine in the morning, the mean 
temperature at that hour being 54}° nearly. 

The rains, in the first instance, brought on a luxuriance of vegetation, but the crops 
on retentive soils now indicate excess of moisture at the root. Wheat in general isa 
most luxuriant crop, and is in danger, from its weight and thickness, of being lodged. 
Oats for the most part plant thick, and stock freely. The late rains have completely 
convene the grub, so that now no danger is to be apprehended from that enemy; but 
on light, and also on tenacious soils, early sown oats have a yellowish appearance. Bar- 
ley and flax look rather sickly, but these unfavourable appearances would soon be re- 
moved by warm sunshine. ‘The heavy and washing rains have fallen at a very unfor- 
tunate period for late varieties of apples, or fruit trees in late situations. Such rains, 
when the anther is discharging the pollen, are always more wo be dreaded than even slight 
dry frost. Pears, being set before the rains, will be an abundant crop. 

The weather has been unfavourable tor cleaning fallow and turnip grounds. Potatoes 
come up slowly, and on wet lands are partially rotted. Hay promises to be a weighty 
crop, and pasture grass has improved considerably. In the price of cattle and grain there 
has been little variation since our last.—10th June. 

We noticed that vegetation was about six days farther advanced on the 10th May than 
it had been at that period Jast season. ‘I'he frequent rains that have failen since the 
middle of map. have produced luxuriant foliage, and elongated the stems of plants, with- 


out bringing them suddenly into flower, so that, by the Ist of the Dee month, vege- 
tation was in the same stage of progress as at the commencement of June last year. 
1819, 1820, 1519, 1820, 

May 17. Water crow-foot in flower May 13. | May 28. Hautboy & Chili strawberries fi. May 27. 
19. Lily of the valley do. 16. | June 1, Hawthorn in flower June 1. 
21. urnum do. 19. 2. Veronica beeeabunga do. May 2. 
24. Walnut and oak trees in leaf 21. 6. Common peony do, June ¢. 
28, Cerastium tomentosa in flower 26. 8. Water-cress & Stellaria uliginosis May 29. 


From the above table, it will appear that water-plants continue to hold six or eight 
days earlicr than last season. It may be remarked, toe, that lofty ash trees were im 
leaf this year on the 27th May, 1»-arly two weeks earlier than last season; this, com- 
pared with the relative progress of low growing plants, affords a proof that the air was 
more cold near the earth’s surface, by the-continued evaporation, than it was in the 
higher regions.— Perthshire, 10th June 1820. 
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Register.—-Agricultural Report. 
CORN MARKETS.—£dinburgh, 


1820. 


Wheat. 


Boll 


Prices. 


AY. 


Potat. 


| 
Barley. | Oats. 


|Peck. 


| Oatmeal. || B.&P. Meal 


~d.s.d.} s. 
May 17} 689/32 0 40 
24) 697152 0 39 6157 

31) 51291540 4046158 
June 7) 804/280 40 
| 487136 0 400158 


ad. tis. d,s. d.js. d.s. dis. a. 
4 127025 0 220)170 206i 10 
2 122 0 25CN8 085017021 OF 10 
8 120 025 6/190 23 11 
0 25 61190 23 67 6 21 11 
0 023 0 266118 6 25.0117 6 21 0}] 11 


23 


8. 
1 

l 

1 

1 June 
1 


13 


0 4 
0 494)1 68 
0 SO S111 5 

2 6), 599) 1 5 
2 5681 5 7 


d. 


Glasgow. 


1820. 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. 


Vats, 264 lbs. Barley, 520 Ibs. 


tins. & Pse, 


Dantzic. 


For.red.|British. 


Irish. British. ||English.| Scots. 


Mea. 


Oatmeal] 
140 Ibs. |]280 


as. 
May 17/57 58 0}30 
24|37 38 
311357 38 0150 
June 38 
14,357 38 O 


50 


56/52 58 025 18 


s. d.s. d. 
358 0/120 0 22 6| 18 
358 01200 25 18 


2 38 020023 0} 18 
58 0120 0 25 Ol 18 


te 

a 

oS 


d. ts. d.s. d 


0 021 4/15 
0 120 02141152 54 
0 {1200214 

0 20 021 4} 
0 0226 


Haddington. 


Dailiceith. 


Wheat. 


Prices. 


Barley. 


Pease. 


Flour, 280lb. 


ng-| Grey. 


46 \34 


48 '56 40) 


S. 5&. S|] Se 
52|44 54 
48 (58 60 65 


Oatm. 240lb. 


Amer. 
* 1196 Ib. 


Eng. 


[rish. 


d 


Grn 


8. 
58 56 || 47 48/44 47 }28 40/353 


6 
6} 38 40 | 42 50 | 38 56 || 47 48/44 47 
6 56 56 47 48)44 47 
6 56 56 "47 48/44 47 


Ss. 8. 


33 
53 
53 


26 40 
26 4 


28 40 
28 


55/26 32 
55'26 352 


Maritime Districts. 


Briey. 


F 


Beans. |Pease. Rye. 


44 3 46 
43 11 H6- 
44 5 
44 6 47 

1447 45 


ts 

Hite 


Wheat, 4d.—R ye, 56s. 5d.—Barley 


> 


15th May 1820. 


Oatmeal, per boll, 18s. 11d.—Bear or Big, 27s..1d- 


, 56s. 6d.—Oats, 24s, 8d.—Reans, 34s, 2d.—Pease, 545. 


Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 


Gd. 


} 
t 
a 
t 
I 
t 


1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
| 
36 26 29 G20 22 
36 26 29 22 
26 23 2 
3613 95 27 20 92 
95 27 22 
| — 
2. Oats, | Pease. | Beans. 1920, | i 
Bolls. Av. pr. | Per Boll. |Per Peck. 
s d.s-d.js. s. |s. s. s 8. djs. sd. s. d. 
May 19) 5354 | 32 0 35 0) ST 8 260/18 23 0 14 190) 14 19 O}May 15/18 0 19 0} 3 | 
372} 35 0 40 0) 58 4 112) 25618 24 0) 15 200115 200 0 20 3 
June 2| 604 | 33 6 39 Ul 37 O 25618 23 6115 18613 186 29)|19 02001 3 ‘ 
9} 499 | 54 0 39 0} 356 9 22 200) 15 20 0'\June 5|\19 02001 8 
161 577 '34 38 356 6 26018 23 O} 20 210i 20 21 0! 12190199 1 4 
London. 
|Wheat. Oats. Beans. Quar. 
1820. per qr. Rye. Potat.|| Pigeon. | Tick Fime.| 2d. | Loaf. 
sie sis sis. sills. » 
May 15|62 74|52 56] 50 46 30/50 42 54): 
29160 80154 38 28 42 28)28 S140 4213 
29} 64 80154 28 42 22 40 45): 
June 74/52 22 36118 26)22 241,358 42): 1h 
] 12}60 78150 24 SR IS 27124 40130 42 60 65155 113 
Liverpool. 
Flour. 
1820, | Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, > — 
70 Ib. 45 Ib. 60 lb. per qr. | per qr. | per qr. Irish | 
d. js. d. s. dls. d. bes 
rig May 16\s 6 364 (40 35}26 32 
23/8 6 364 (40 ad 35/26 52 
June 618 6 3°33 61406 
6 535 (40 
1820. | Wht.| Rye. |) Barley, oats. Beans 
s.d.| s. d. djs djs. ds}s. dis. 
May 6/69 8/45 1 2143 31355 2/24 1142 11 
45 1 845 10) 35 1 41 11 
10 10) 42 10) 35 6 [25 42 10 
27|70 1] 45 10 4511135 7 242 11 
une 3}70 1)45 7 4¢ 0135 21295 345 1 
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CoLoniaAt PRoDUCE.—Sugars.—There has been little alteration in the sugar mar- 
ket ; the orders for refined have heen extensive, but limited to very low prices, 2s. to 
ds. under the present currency. Holders, however, will not yet submit to any reduc- 
tion.—Cotton.—There has been a good demand in Liverpool for cotton, and Boweds 
and Orleans have advanced Is. 8d. to 1s. 4d.; the prices in all other descriptions have 
been fully maintained. Grain.—The following is an official account of all grain ware- 
housed under the Act 55th Geo. III. cap. 26, and remaining in the said warehouses on 
the 5th April 1820 :— 


Qrs. Bushels. Qrs. Bushels. 
Barley, - . 33 5 Peas, 7308 
Beans, ° - 22,609 4 Rye, 1080 7 
Indian Corn, 6 Wheat, 327,893 l 
Oats, 68,721 4 
Total, . 428,661 l 


Wheat-Meal and Flour . 62,481 cwt. 2 qrs. Slbs. 
{Signed) Wa. Irvtna, Inspector-General of the Imports and Exports of Great Britain. 
—Custom-House, London, May 18. 

EvROPEAN demand for Tullow continues limited ; the late depres. 
sion in the prices does not facilitate sales.—Hemp is lower, and the purchases still 
limited.—In Flax there is no alteration. —May 30. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—It is with pleasure we copy the following paragraph, 
indicating a revival of our trade :—** It is particularly gratifying to be able to state, 
that the trade of this town continues in progressive improvement. Commercial men are 
gradually extending their business, and are daily getting fairer prospects and better spi- 
rits. Weavers for every kind of fine plain work are in considerable request. The wages 
of weaving are a little higher.”—-Glasgow Paper. 

** We fulfil a pleasing part of our duty to-day, in again noticing an improvement in 
the demand for British manufactures. The advices from Germany continue to an- 
nounce large sales at the different fairs ; and the consequence is already felt at home iu 
an advance of prices. At Manchester white goods have for some time been rising in 
value; and the houses who buy for money have found it necessary to give the advance 
as well as those who purchase on credit. This is an unequivocal indication of improve- 
ment, as in cases of partial revival rich houses are able to traffic with the needy without 
acceding to the enhancement which is unavoidable by others. In Glasgow and Paisley 
the demand has been good this spring; and the simultaneous orders from the West 
Indies, the United States, and the Continent of Europe, must have greatly lightened the 
home market.”—Glasgow Chronicle. 

** We are happy to have it in our power to confirm the accounts given in former num- 
bers of our paper concerning the revival of trade. Several manufacturing houses could 
employ many more weavers than they can find at the present prices. Calenders, printr 
fields, and bleachfields, are particularly throng, many of them working over hours. The 
proprietors and artisans are of course in better spirits. Dye-works are also considerably 

risker, and the dyers of turkey-red in particular have as much work as they can overy 
take.”—-Glasgow Journal. 

Course of Exchange, London, June 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 4. Ditto, at. sighty 
12: 1. Rotterdam, 12 : 5. Antwerp, 12: 7. Hamburgh, 37 : 0. . Altona, 


37: 1. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 70. Bourdeaux, 26: 0. Frankfort on the 


Maine, 155. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34}. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 44. 
Oporto, 509. Rio Janciro, 55. Dublin, 84 per cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 10}. New doubloons,-— 


L.3:14:0. New Dollars, L.0: 4: 104. Silver in bars, standard, L. 0 > 5 : 0}. 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 12s. 6d.—Cork or Jublin 

10s. 6d.—Belfast 10s. 0d.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.— Madeira 20s,—Jamaica 30s.—Green-~ 

land out and home 4 gs. to 5 gs. . 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from May 15 to June 12, 1820, 


May 15. | May 22. | May 29,| June June 12. 
Bank stock, woe] 2264 226 2244 
3 per cent, reduced, 69 695 | 68} 694) 
3 per cent. consols, ... 692 695 693 
34 per cent. do. ..., 724 77k 
4 per cent. do. 874 86} 86 
5 per cent. navy annuities | 1064 105 104% 
Bonds, 22 18 pr: 21 pr pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 4 ‘| pr. 4 pr. 
Consols for account, 694 704 
French 5 per cents. | 74F. Fade. | 74f. Ge. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—JtneE 10, 1820. 


TEA, Bohea, perlb. . 


Congou, . .. 
Souchong, . 

Sucan, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 

White, 

Refined, Double Loaves, ° 
Powder ditto, . . . 
Single ditto,. ..... 
Small Lumps, . 
Crushed Lumps, . . 

Mo assEs, British, . . . 

Corree, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 

Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

St Domingo,. . 

PrimMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 

SpirirsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. . 
Geneva, . « « 
Aqua, .. 

Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 

Locwoopn, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, .. 

Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 

{Inp1co, Caraccas fine, Ib. 

TrmBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, . . 
Honduras "Mahogany, 

Tan, American, bri. .. 
Archangel, . 

TAttow, Rus. Yel. Candle. 
Home melted, cwt. . 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 

Fax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. 
Trish, . 

Marts, Archangel, 


BristLes, Peters. Firsts, 
AsuEs, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 
on, tun, 
Cod, 
Towacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 
inferior, . 
CoTTons, Bowed Georgia, 
Sea Island, fine, . . | 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambucco, 


LEITH. 
60s. 65 
7 86 
84 96 
130. 145 

108 112 
103 112 
94 98 
92 96 
47 60 
30. 31 
104 112 
85 96 
102 112 
95 105 
vi 8 
3s 3d 3 6 
40 46 
29 30 
69 79 
60 64 
38 54 
34 5d 
30 35 
60 70 
£7 
8 
8 
7 
9 Il 
9s 6d 11 6 
33 36 
20 
22 23 
61 _ 
64 
50 52 
44 45 
100 
45 52 
75 20 
310 
34 35 
41 46 
38 44 
32 33 
| 84(p.brl.)— 
— § 84 


GLaseow. 
58 63 
63 80 
30 30 6 
106 «(114 
8 
210 8 0 
510 515 
515 6 0 
610 7 0 
710 BO 
91010 0 
768 6 
1218 
64 66 
38 40 
36 38 
33 34 
30231 

10 
22 24 
13.15 
14, 1.6 


LIVERPOOL. 
56 60 
61 73 
77 84 
25 34 
36 
100 105 
98 102 
90 98 
48 50 
30 
108 120 
134 140 
92 110 
112 122 
112 114 
8 
28 29 
6 0 65 
610 7 0 
7 0710 
70> = 
810 990 
8 6 96 
1o 1] 
17 0 
62 
45 


= 


we 


DON. 

210 8 2 
43 46 
60 62 
64 72 
76 84 
29 3) 
38 44 
12 db. 14 
90 109 
90 108 
85 91 
92 108 
26 
86 118 
136 142 
25 40 
21) 40 
2 ° 234 
0 650 
0 540 

0 650 
45 

6 10 

6 15 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
April and 20th May 1820; extracted from the Loadon Gazettes, 


Abell, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 

Andessen, W. Berry Pomeroy, Devonshire, brush- 
maker 

Armitage, J. Shad Thames, carrier 

Baines, FE. Leicester, tailor 

Barrow, J. Kerkheaton, Yorkshire, clothier 

Bartholomew, R. Basildon, Berks, farmer 

Bate, G. Bristol, victualler 

Beck, J. Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill, watchmaker 

Beckett, H. Birmingham, victualler 

Benson, T. Sheffield Moor, grocer 

Billinge, H. Lancaster, stationer 

Biggar, W. Manchester, brazier 

Blazdell, C. St Martin’s Lane, locksmith 

Bourke, J. Albemarle Street, wine-merchant 

Bower, J. and J. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstap- 


ers 

Boydell, J. Bethnal Green, coal-merchant __ 

Broughton, J. Almonbury, Yorkshire, clothier 

Brumfit, T. Leeds, worsted-spinner 

Bright, R. Nassau Place, Commercial Road, ha- 
berdasher 

Burton, W. Oxford Street, upholsterer 

Carr, J. Wortley, and D. R. Tetley, Armley, 
Yorkshire, merchants 

Clark, W. South Shields, linen-draper 

Clarke, J. Wakefield, bookseller 

Clunie, W. St Martin’s Lane, baker 

Chidley, R. Sparrow-corner, Minories, cheese- 
monger 

Coney, R. Strand, plumber 

Coldwell, T. S. Norwich, coach-master 

Collins, J. E. Wood Street, Cheapside, cloth-fac- 


tor 
Cook, W. G. High Street, Shadwell, optician 
Cope, M. Derby, ironmonger _ 
Cramp, S. Vine Street, Westminster, corn-dealer 
Creasy, T. Chelmsford, draper 
Danvers, T. and J. Cooper’s Row, Tower Hill, 
merchants 

Dawson, J. Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier 
Dowsland, H. jun. and T. R. Davison, Old Broad 
Street, ship and insurance- brokers Y 
Douphrate, J. Brackley, Northamptonshire, tailor 

Dufour, W. F. A. Berner Street, Jeweller 

Edwards, T. O. Minories, master-mariner 

Edwards, M. and K. Newport, Monmouthshire, 
linen-drapers 

Fallows, W. jun. Hatfield, Yorkshire, maltster 

Featherstone, J. Losemoor, Worcestershire, vic- 
tualler 

Fitzgerald, F., Vine Street, Lambeth, timber- 


merchant 
Fletcher, W. Wolverhampton, ironmonger 
Fry, R. Leicester Square, linen-draper 
Ganderton, J. L. Pershore, Worcestershire, plum- 


ber 

Garbutt, T. Manchester, woollen-cord manufac- 
turer 

Gardner, J. Birmingham, victualler 

George, S. Norberth, Pembrokeshire, linen-draper 

Glynn, H. Liverpool, merchant 

Gower, R. St Austell, linen-draper 

Gunston, T. J. Liver mere 

Hancock, J. St James's Street, Piccadilly, coach- 
maker 

Hardman, J. S 


and, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 
Harvey, C. S. Newcastle-upon 


-Tyne, brush-maker 


May, H., and T. A. Turner, Neweastle Street, 
Strand, printers 
Hardy, J. H., and J. H. Birmingham, 


merchants : 

“Harris, C. Bradford, Wilts, tanner 
Halli, H. Threadneedle Stieet, broker 
Hammond, C. Durham, draper 
J. Titchfield, Hampshire, draper 

olt; W, jun. Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer 
n, E. uphoisterer 
es, R., and T. i. Crane, of Northampton, 


A 


Hollis, L. Birmingham, victualler 
Hutchins, F. Gloucester, cheese-factor 
Illingworth, R. S. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
ackson, S. Romsey, Hampshire, bookseller 
Johnson, N. B. Bitningham, bed-mattress-manu- 
facturer 
Jones, T. Shrewsbury, dealer 
Jones, H. Holy well, draper 
inder, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer 
everett, J. East Dereham, Norfolk, innkeeper 
Linney, J. Chester, grocer . 
Lipscombe, W. Exeter, grocer 
Lodge, H.R. Cloak Lane, factor 
Longhurst, J. Egham, Hythe, Surrey, 
Lowe, J. Bowden Edge, Yerbyshire, dealer 
Lushington, W. jun. Mark Lane, merchant 
Lynn, T. Jerusalem Coffee-house, merchant 
Machin, J. P., and J. S. Gill, Gloucester Street, 
Queen Square, surgical-instrument makers 
Mattinson, J. Huddersfield, merchant 
Mathewman, R. Leeds, merchant 
Milner, J. Cambridge, dealer 
Moore, T. Lullington, Derbyshire, dealer 
Muchall, R. B. Birmingham, merchant 
Murgatroyd, J, Idle, Yorkshire, and B. Murga- 
troyd, Bradford, grocers 
S. Horsham, Surrey, baker 
ewington, J. Tunbridge, farmer 
Newton, H. Boss Alley, Horselydown, victualler 
Neville, R. Colchester, dealer 
New, E. Bristol, banker 
Nowill, J. Cheapside, stationer 
Ogilthorpe, J. Liverpool, porter merchant 
Palin, T. Handley, Staffordshire, butcher 
Parkes, J, Hale’s Owen, Shropshire, victualler 
H. Kingston, Surrey, brandy-mer- 
chan 
Parrish, T. Brettal Lane, Sheffield, glass-cutter 
Perrey, S. Liverpool 
Peters, J. Rathbone Place, jeweller 
Phillips, G. Manchester, plumber 
Power, T. Brewer Street, Somer’s Town, tailor 
Pugh, G. Sheerness, linen-draper 
Rae, ~ and W. Earle, jun. East London Theatre, 
ers 
Ravenseroft, Ww. R, New London Road, corn-fac- 


tor 
Richardson, W. Wretham, Kent, innkeeper 
Searle, L. Weybridge, baker 
Silver, J., and J. A, Bosyon, Size Lane, merchants 
Slater, J. Manchester, wad 
Smith, S. Bruneliffe Thorne, Yorkshire, elothier 
South, J. Fulkham, plumber 
Stevenson, W. Sheffield, grocer 
Stonhill, W, Stewkley, Bucks, butcher 
ne = J. L. Kirkby Street, Hatton Garden, mer- 
chant 
Sutcliffe, J. Halifax, grocer 
Swindells, J. Romiley, Cheshire, dealer 
Taylor, J. Leominster, skinner 
Ward, J. and J. Robinson, Mill Wall, Middlesex, 


millers 
Wren, J. Stoke-under-Hamden, Somersetshire, 
Inn 
Watkins, T’. Ross, grocer 
Webb, Square, St George’sin the East, 
~ merehan 
Welch, J. Middleton, Lancashire, cloth-manufac- 
turer 
Whitehead, H. Calverley, Yorkshire, drysalter . 
Wiliiams, J. Birmingham, ner 
Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner 
and A, Gresdale, Manchester, linen- 
rapers 
Woolverton, R. Norwich, cabinet-maker 
Wright, J. R. High Holborn, dealer _ 
Young, G. Salisbury, grocer, 
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Register.—The late Abbot Arbuthnot.—Births. 


ALPHABETICAL List, of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIEs and DIVIDENDS, announced 
May 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Am John, Denny, distiller 

ewe Robert, jun. Glasgow, merchant 

Connell, James, Glasgow and Montreal, merchant 
Craig, Andrew, Glasgow, shoe and leather mer- 


chant 
Hector, Robert, Paisley, druggist 
‘Hood, James and John, Glasgow, coopers and fish- 


curers 
Isbister, Adam, Stromness, Orkney, merchant 
. Mair, Hugh, and Co. Glasgow, provision-ware- 
housemen 


Morton, Thomas, Portobello, merchant 


Munro, John, brickmaker 
Scott, Robert, and Glasgow, merchants 


DIVIDENDS. 


Don, James, Dundee, manufacturer; by A. Kin- 
mond, merchant there. 

Forbes, William, Aberdeen, merchant and agent ; 
by J. D. Milne, advocate there. 

M‘Kerrell, William, Paisley, cotton-spinner; by 
W. Green, merchant there. 


Phillip and Taylor, Aberdeen, merchants; by J. 


oss, Alexander, sgow, clothier A. Ful- 


THE LATE ABBOT ARBUTHNOT. 


Dr1Ep, on the 19th of -April last, in his 
84th year, the Right Reverend CuaRLEs 
ARBUTHNOT, Lord Abbot of the Scots 
Monastery and College of St James’s in 
Ratisbon.. This venerable Prelate was 
born in the parish of Longside, Aberdeen- 
shire, from whence he was sent at an early 

e to the above seminary, of which, for 
considerably more than half a century, he 
was the brightest ornament and guardian. 
He was eminently distinguished for his 
classical knowledge, and accounted one of 
the best mathematicians in Germany, hav- 
ing repeatedly carried off the first prizes 
from the German Universities for solving 
mathematical problems. His uncommon 
sweetness of disposition, benevolence of 
heart, and elevation of soul, were strongly 
indicated by the manly openness of his fine 
countenance and the dignity of his ap- 
pearance,—personal qualities which he re- 
tained unimpaired to the last. So highly 
was this amiable man respected by the 
German Princes, that when the Diet of 
Ratisbon, at the instigation or rather com- 
mand of Bonaparte, had resolved to se- 
cularize the church lands of the empire, 
they made an express exception in favour 
of Abbot Arbuthnot, permitting him 
to enjoy the revenues of the establishment 
during his life. It may not be improper 


to add, that the above monastery was 
founded above 1000 years ago, by one of 
those illustrious Scotchmen who had been 
attracted to the court of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, whose munificence to learn- 
ed men has been so often extolled by his. 
torians. 

** The Abbot’s funeral” (says our cor- 
respondent) ‘* was solemnized. with the 
greatest pomp, and attended by crowds 
of the German nobility, eager to pay this 
last mark of respect to the remains of a 
man so universally beloved and so deep- 
ly regretted.” 

Abbot Arbuthnot many 
qualities in common with his celebrated 
kinsman, Dr John Arbuthnot. They were 
both descended of the same family,— 
were equally distinguished as the best 
Classical Scholars and Mathematicians of 
their time. The same benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance and dignity of person 
were conspicuous in each :—but the paral- 
lel was, if possible, more admirable in the 
nobler qualities of the mind ;—a rare phi- 
lanthropy of heart.—uncommon sweet- 
ness and even playfulness of disposition,— 
and, above all, the same fervent religious 
feelings,—alike adorned and elevated the 
Churchman and the Physician of Queen 
Anne. 


EEE 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 
 ¥819. Dec. 7. At Bombay, the lady of 
the Hon. Licutenant-General Sir Charles 
Colville, G. C. B. Commander in Chief 
there, a danghter. 
1820. March 31. At Astracan, the wife 


of the Rev. John Jack, missionary, a son. 


April V3. At Paris, the lady of Major- 
General Murray, a daughter. 
16 At Hamburgh, Mrs Alexander Mac- 
27. At Dumfries, the lady of Alexander 
Harley daughter, 


30. Lady Elizabeth Campbell, a daugh- 
May \. At Besseli’s Green, near Seven 
Oaks, Kent, the lady of Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple, a son. i 
— Mrs Renny, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. part 
5. At Arndilly House, the lady.of the 
Hon.. Willizm: Fraser, a son and heir. 
7. At Milliken, the lady of Sir William 
Milliken Napier, Bart.a sop. 
8. At Seaton House, Aberdeenshire, Lady 
James Hay, a son, Meee 
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1820.7] 
8. At Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Major Orr, a son. 
_ 9. At Liverpool, the lady of Francis 
Maxwell, Esq. a daughter. 
_ 10. At Edinburgh, the lady of Laurence 
Craigie, Esq. of Glendoick, twin sons. 
_ 12. At Richmond Barrack, Dublin, the 
lady of Dr M*Pherson, 42d, or Royal 
Highlanders, a son. 
17. At his Lordship’s house in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, the 
Viscountess Duncannon, a sen. 
- 18. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
Robertson, Esq. 75, Great King Street, a son. 
_ 19. At Aachincruive, the lady of Tho- 
mas Spencer Lindsay, Esq. of Holymount, 
son. 
— At her father’s house near Edin- 
burgh, the lady of William Plomer, Esq. 
a son. 
21. At Alresford, the lady of the Hon. 
Captain Robert Rodney, R. N. a son. 
23. In St James’s Square, London, the 
lady of Sir W. W. Wynn, a son. 
24. At her house, 77, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Cathcart, a daughter. 
28. At Liverpool, Mrs Dr Hannay, a 
hter. 
. June 4. At his house in Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, the lady of J. C. Mac- 
leod, Esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1819. Nov. 3. At Bombay, James Nor- 
ton, Esq. of the East India naval service, 
to the Hon. Eliza Bland Erskine, widow of 
the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Erskine. 

13. At Calcutta, George Swinton, Esq. 

civil service, to Annie, eldest daughter of S. 
Swinton, Esq. senior member of the Board 
of Control of Customs, &c. Calcutta. 
. Dec. 18. At Barrackpore, Donald M‘In- 
tyre, Esq. merchant, Calcutta, to Marga- 
ret, second daughter of John Mackenzie, 
Ksq. of Kincraig, Ross-shire. 

1820. Apri 14. At Dalshangie, John 
Simpson, Esq. late of the colony of De- 
merara, to Miss Jane Duff Grant, fourth 
daughter of the late Duncan Grant, Esq. 
of Dalshangie. 

20. At Edradynate, Patrick Small, 
younger of Dirnanean, Esq. to Mary, 
daughter of James Stewart, late of Der- 
eulich, Esq. 

- 24. At Edinburgh, Arthur Pollok, Esq. 
merchant, Grangemouth, to Barbara, se- 
cond daughter of David Thomson, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

26. At the Manse of Collessie, the Rev. 
William Herdman, minister of Rattray, to 
Miss Walker, daughter of the Rev. Andrew 
Walker, minister of Collessie. 

— At Liverpool, Archibald Maxwell, 
Esq. to Marion, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Boyd of March-hill, Esq. 

May 2. At Edinburgh, John Lloyd 
Morgan, M. D. of Haverfordwest, Pem- 
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brokeshire, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 


the late Robert Spear, Esq. of Mill Bank, 
Cheshire. 

10. At Dumfries, James Allan Dalyell, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company's 
civil service, to Arentina, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John M‘Murdo, Esq. 

15. At Edinburgh, Alexander Manners, 
Esq. W. 8. to Barbara Fullarton, eldest 
daughter of Stewart Murray Fullarton, 
Ksq. of Fullarton. 

17. At Leith, Mr Neil Dryburgh, to 
Agnes, second daughter of Richard Ged, 
Esq. Leith. 

19. At Torrington, in the county of De- 
von, Dr John Forbes, physician, of Pen- 
zance, Secretary to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, to Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late John Burgh, Esq. of 
Calcutta, Bengal. 

22. At Borrowstounness, Mr W. A. 
Hartley of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Lilli- 
— eldest daughter of the late Andrew Tod, 

4 Sq. 
25. At Esher, Frederick James, young- 
est son of the late General Patrick Ross, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of R. N. Ro- 
berts, Esq. of Esher. 

— At Leatherhead, William Brown, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, to Hannah, daughter of 
Joseph Burchell, sq. of the former place. 

27. At St Mary-la-bonne Church, Lon- 
don, Alexander Mackintosh, Esq. of Great 
Portland Street, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Lachlan Robert Mackintosh, Esq. of 
Beverley Lodge, near Colchester, and 
Dalmunzie, Perthshire. 

June |. At Edinburgh, Archibald John- 
ston, Esq. younger of Pittowie, to Miss 
Clarkson, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarkson, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Gilston House, Fifeshire, Captain 
John Whitehill Parsons, 10th Hussars, to 
Mary "Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Major-General Dewar of Gilston.. 


DEATHS. | 
1819. Judy 20. On board his Majesty's 
sloop Curlew, then lying in the Persian 
Gulf, Archibald Dalzel, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon of the Hon. Kast India Company’s 
ship Ternate. 
Aug. 1]. At Purneah, J. Maxwell Da- 
vidson, isq. Civil Surgeon of that station. 
Sept. 5. At Penang, of the prevailing 
epidemic, and after a very short and:sud- 
den attack of it, Patrick Carnegy, Esq. 
aged 41 years, son of Patrick Carnegy, Esq. 
of Lower, Forfarshire, and a partner in the 
house of Carnegy and Co. of that. island. 
_ 14. At Purnea, Bengal, Captain William 
Macpherson, of the 24th Native Infantry. 
17. At Malda, of a bilious fever, Tho- 
mas Leake, Esq. surgeon, 2d battalion 
17th regiment Bengal Natiye Infantry, in 
the 44th year of his age. 
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28. At Calcutta, Captain G. L. Browne, 
late of the H. C. R. service. 

29. At Bombay, Hugh George Macklin, 

Advocate General. 
On his passage from Madras to the 
Cape, Captain Arrow, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

14. At Madras, Mrs Macduff Cordiner, 
second daughter of the late Thomas Ar- 
buthnot, Esq. of Kinmundy. 

31. At Coringa, East Indies, Mr John 
Salter, aged 28 years. 

Nov. 3. At Pondicherry, Mr John Paul 
Hugot, aged 25 years, eldest son of Mr 
Hugot, French Consul in Scotland. 

- 9. At Pisco, aged 28, Colonel James 
Nisbett Charles, late of the 11th regiment, 
and Aid-de-Camp to,Sir Robert Wilson. 

25. At Calcutta, George, son of David 
Hill, Esq. Civil Secretary, Madras. 

Dec. At Hydrabad, Arthur Connell, 

Esq. surgeon in the Hon. Kast India Com- 
pany’s service, son of the late Rev. James 
Connell, minister of Sorn, Ayrshire. 
_ 3. At sea, Captain Samuel M‘Cormick, 
of the 17th native infantry, Madras, eldest 
son of the late William M‘Cormick, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

— Off Saugur Island, on his way from 
Cuttack to Caleutta, Robert Kerr, Esq. 
late one of the Judges of the Supreme Na- 
tive Court at Calcutta, second son of the 
deceased William Ker, Esq. of Kerfield. 

25. At Mirzapore, after a few hours ill. 
ness, Lieutenant Robert Robertson Bruce, 
Ist battalion Ist regiment Bengal native in- 
fantry, much regretted. 

1820. Jan. 11. At Port Louis, Mauri- 
tius, William George Waugh, Esq. 

15. At Canton, Captain Robert Stair 
Dalrymple, son of the late Sir Hew Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple, of North Berwick and 

y, Bart. 

March 3. At Berwick on Tweed, in his 
8lst year, John Constable, Esq. late of 
Moorhall. 

20. At Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, 
Assistant-Surgeon C. A. Simpson, of the 
60th light infantry. 

26. At Ki Jamaica, the Rev. 
John Brown, minister of the Presbyterian 
Establishment of that city. 

April 2. Suddenly, at Lerwick, in the 
84th year of his age, Thomas Bolt, Esq. 
of Cruister. 

9. At Rairag, Lochalsh, Captain Patrick 
Grant, late uf the G8th regiment. 

15. At Rome, Mr John Bell, of Edin- 


At Sanquhsar, Mrs Margaret Ran- 

ken, daughter of the Kev. William Ran- 

ken, and wife of Lieutenant David M‘. 

Adam, of the royal marines, aged: 26. 
21. At. Workington Hall, Mrs Curwen, 

wife of J. C. Curweny Esq. M. P. for the 
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Mearns, minister of that aa 


— At Lopness, Orkney, Mrs Strang 
wife of William Strang, Esq. } 

25. At Miss Mary David. 
son, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John White, 
writer to the signet. 

— At James Street, Pimlico. London, 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. LL. D. Author 
of the ‘** Treatises on the Police of the Me- 
tropolis and the River Thames,” and on 
the ‘* Wealth, Power, and Resources of 
the British Empire,” aged 76. 

26. At Doncaster, E. Topham, Esq. a 
Deputy lieutenant, and acting Magistrate 
for the North and East Ridings of York- 
shire. He was well known in the literary 
and fashionable circles as Major Topham. 

28. In consequence of a fall from his 
horse, Sir John Trollope, Bart. D. C. L. 
of Casewick, near Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

— At Gargustown of Redcastle, Alexan-. 
der Macfarquhar alias Roy, (one of the 
oldest men in that part of the country,) at 
the advanced age of 103 years. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Captain George 
Allan Maclean, of the 97th regiment, 
fourth son of the late Lieut-Colonel Mac- 
lean, Tower of London. 

29. At Campbelton, near Fort George, : 
in the 73d year of his age, Mr Alex. Tul- , 
Joh, merchant there. 

Mny 1. At Kirkaldy, John Ford, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Steel, Esq- 
writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Clova, John Harry, only son of 
Sir Harry Niven Lumsden of Auchindoir. 

3. At Birdstone, James Morrison, Esq. 
younger of Craigend. 

4. At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Mary 
Ann, daughter of the late Sir Alex. Kin- 
loch of Gilmerton, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, on the 27th ult. 
Agnes, aged 13 months, daugh- 
ter; on the 2d curt. Margaret Taylor, - 
aged eight years, eldest daughter; and on 
the 4th curt. Susan, six years, second 
daughter of Mr Thomas Watson Shaw, 
Nelson Street. 

6. Peter M*Taggart, Esq. senior, 

66, above 40 years a merchant in Ayr, and 
about ten one of the Bailies of the Burgh. 

— At Toward, Day Hort Macdowall, 
Ksq. fourth son of the late James Mac- 
dowall, Esq. of Glasgow. 

7. At Milnfield, Alexander M‘Donell, 
Esq. solicitor in Inverness. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Ross, writer 
in Edinburgh. 

— At-Govan Manse, the Rev. John Pol- 
lock, D. D. aged 59, and in the 29th year 
of his ministry. 

& At his seat of Heaton Lodge, peat 
Leeds, General George Bernard, Colonelof 
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